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INTRODUCTION, 



When the oumber and yariety of Englisb Gramman already 
I published, and the ability with which some of tbeoi are written* 
are considered, little can be expected from a new compilation, 
besides a carefttl selection !>f the most useful matter, and some 
doffee of improTcment in the mode of adapting it to the un- 
derstanding, and the gradual progress of learnei's. In these re* 
q>ects something, perhaps, may jet be done, for the ease and 
advantage of young persons. 

In books designed for the instruction of youth, there is a me-^ 
dium to be observed, between treating the subject in so exten« 
•ire and minute a manner, as to embarrass and ronfuse their 
minds, by offering too much at once for their comprehension ; 
and, OB the other .band, conducting it by such short and gene- 
ral precepts and observations, as convey to them no clear and 
precise information. A distribution of the parts, which is ei- 
ther defective or irregular, has also a tendency to perplex the 
young understanding, and to retard its knowledge of the prin* 
ciples of literature. A distinct general view, or outline, of all 
tlM3 essential parts of the study m which they are engaged ; a 
graduaFand judicious supply of this outline ; and a due arrange- 
ment of the divisions, according .to their natural order and con- 
nexion, appear to be among the best means of enlightening, the 
minds of youth, and of facilitating their acquisition of knowledge 
The author of this work, at the same time that he has endea^ 
Toured to avoid a plan, which may be too concise or too exten- 
sive defective in its parts or irregular in their disposition, has 
studfled to render his subject sufficiently easy, intelligible, and 
comprehensive. He does not presume to have completely at * 
tained these objects. How far he has succeeded in the attempt, 
and wherein he has failed, must be referred to the determina»* 
lion of the Judicious and candid reader. 

The method which he 1^ adopted, of exhibiting the per-, 

H lormanee in characters of different sizes,, will, he trusts, be con-. 

W ducive to that gradual and regular procedure, which is so favoura- f 

SDle to the business of instruction. The more important rules, 
definitions, and observations, and which are therefore the most 
S proper to be committed to memory, are printed with a larger 
B type ; whilst rules and remarks that are of less consequenoQ' 
K tliat extend or divertify the general idea, or that serve as ex- 
g^Pl^oatioiifli ari coBtaiied ii the smaller btter : these, or the 
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4 INTRODUCTION 

chief of them, will be penised oy the student to the greatest 
advantage, if postponed till the general system be completed. 
The use of notes and observations, in the common and detached 
manner, at the bottom of the page, Yvould not, it is imagined« 
be so likeJy to attract the perhsal of youth, or admit of so am* 
pie and regular an ilhsstratiou, as a continued and uniform order 
of the several F:utjects. In adopting this mode« care has bees 
taken to adjust it so that the whole may be perused in a 'Con- 
nected progress, or the pa»'l contained in the larger cbaracter 
read in order by itself. Many of the notes andobservatioBS arc 
intended, not only to cxpJain the siibjects, and to illustrate 
them, by comparative views of the grammar of Other languages, 
ciad of the various bCUtimentK of English grammarians ; but also 
tc invite the ingenious student to inquiry and reflection, and te 
prompt to a more enlarged, critical, and philosophical research « 

W*Tu respect to the delimtions and rules, it may not be im- 
proper more particularly to observe, that in selecting and 
forming them, it has been the author's aim to render them as 
exact and comprehensive, and, at the same time, as intelli- 
gible to young minds, as the nature of the snbject, and the dif« 
ficulties attending it, would admit. He presumes that they are 
also calculated to be readily committed to memory, and easily 
retamed. For this purpose, he has been solicitous to select 
lerms that are smooth and voluble ; to proportion the mem 
bers of the sentences to one another; to avoid protracted po • 
riods ; Snd to give the whole definition or rule, as much harmony 
of expression as he could devise. 

From the sentiment generalfy admitted, that a proper selec- 
tion of faulty composition is more instructive to tiie yoobg 
grammarian, than any rules and examples of propriety that 
can be given, the Compiler has been induced to pay peculiar 
attention to this part of the subject ,* and though the instances 
of false grammar, under the rules of Syntax, are numerot}9, it is 
hoped they will not be found too many, when their variety and 
usefulness are considered. 

In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and 
which, from tho nature and design of it, must consist chie^y 
of materials selected from the writings of others, it is scarcely 
necessary to apologize for the use which the Compiler has made 
9f his predecessors' labours; or for omitting to insert their 
Dames. From the alterations which have been frequently made 
£n the sentiments and the language, to suit the coanexion, and to 
adapt them to the particular purposes for which they are intro- 
dnced ; and, in many instances, from the uncertainty to whom 
ifie passages originally belonged^ the insertion of names could 
teldom be made with propriety. But if this could have beeo 
generally done, a work of tt/s nature would^ cferive no advantage 
mm it, equal to the inconvenience of crowding the pages witb 
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& repetition of names and references. It is, howeyer, proper 
to acknowle^e, in |;eneral terms, that tlie antiiors to irhom 
the fframmatical part of this compilation is principally indebted 
ibr its materials, are Harris, Johnson, Loiftb, Priestlej, Beat* 
tlOp Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 

The Rules and Obserrations respecting Perspicuity, &c. con* 
tained in the Appendix, and which are, chieflj, extracted from 
the writings of Blair and Campbell, will, it is presumed, form 4 
propter ad£tion to th<? Grammar^ The subjects are very nearly 
related ; and the study of perspicuity and accuracy in writmg, 
appears naturally to follow that of Grammar, A competent 
acquaintance with the principles of both, will prepare antf 
qualify the«^tudents, for prosecuting those additional improve- 
inents in language, to which they may be properly directed. ^ 

,On the utility and importance of the study of Grammar, and 
the principles of Composition, much might be advanced, for the 
encouragement of persons in early life to apply themselves 
to this branch of learning ; but as the limits of this Introduc- 
tion will not allow of many observations on the subject, a 
few leading sentiments are all that can be admitted here 
irith propriety. tAs words are the signs of our ideas, and 
the medium by which we perceive the sentiments of others, 
and communicate our own; and as signs exhibit the things 
which they are intended to represent, mure or less accurately, 
according as their real or established conformity to those things 
is more or less exact; it is evident, t!:a<. in proj)ortion to our 
knowledge of tlie nature and properties of words, of their rela- 
tion to each other, and of tlieir established connexion with the 
ideas to which they are applied, will, be the certainty and ease, 
with which we transfuse our sentiments into the minds of one 
another; and that, t^^thout a competent knowledge of this 
kind, we shall frequently be in haoard of misunderst^mding 
others, and of Detng misunderstood ourselves.. It may indeed 
be justly asserted, that many of the diffieconces in opinion 
amongst men, with the disputes, contentions, and alienations 
of heart, which have too often proceeded from such diflerenoe», 
have been occasioned by a want of proper skill in the coanexipn 
and meaning of words, and by a tenaeions misapplication of iaa<* 
g^age. 

Oif£ of the best supports, which the reeomilendation of this 
ttady can receive, in small compass, may be derived from the 
ibllowmg sentiments of an eminent and candid writer* on lan- 
ga9^e and composition. ** All that regards the study of com* 
«* position, merits the higher attention upon this aceount, tliat 
** it is intimately eonnected with the improvement of onr intel- 
^ lectual powers. For I must be allowed to s^y, that whep We 
.^ara aBiployed, after a proper manner, in the stady tff c<i^[fa» 

•Blair 
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''* sition, we ^e caltivatiog the underslaiidiDg itself. Tbe itedy 
** of arranging and expressing our thoughts with proprkstj* 
** leaches to Uiink, as well as to speak, accurately.*' 

Before the close of this Introduction, it may not be super- 
fluous to obserTCi that the author of the following work has do 
interest in it, but that which arises from the hope, that it will 
prove of some advantage to young persons, and relieve the la* 
bours of those who are employed in their education. He wishes 
to promote, in some degree, the cause of virtue, as well as of 
learning ; and, with this view, he has been studious, throueh the 
whole of the work, not only to avoid every example ana illus<» 
tration, which might fiave an Improper eJQTect on the minds of 
youth ; but also to introduce, on many occasions, such as have a 
tnoral and religious tendency. His attention to objects of so 
ffanich importance will, he trusts, meet the approbation of every 
well-disposed reader. If they were faithfully regarded in all 
books of education, they would doubtless contribute very mate* 
rially to the order and happiness of society^by guarding the in« 
Bocence and cherishing the virtue of the rising generation. 
^oldgate^ neto" York^ 1795. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE NINTH EDITION. 

The eighth edition of this grammar received considerable al^ 
lerations and additic ns : but works of this nature admit of re* 
peated improvements; and are, perhaps, never complete. 
The author, solicitous to render his book more worthy of th^ 
encouraging approbation bestowed on it by the public, has agai^ 
revised the work with care and attentiuit. The new edition, he 
hopes, will be found mach improved. The additions, which are 
very considerable, are, chiefly, such as are calculated to expand 
the learner's views of the subject ; to obviate objections ; and to 
render the study of grammar both easy and intereiting. Th^ 
«ditieli contaiqs also a new and enlarged system of parsing ; cq« 
pious lists of nouns arranged according to their gender and num- 
ber ; and mitu)|Niotes and observations, which serve to extend^ 
pf tp exjplain, partlciihir rules and positiaiQs,'^ 

. eThe author esmt^ea^ihsA. ^ o^eanonal strictares, ^&efened ifanx^fi 
Ibe l¥x>k, and intewjied to illustrate and luppprt a muDber of important gram, 
loatical points, will not, to young pcnons <h iBgqiuity, appear to be dry and 
%isel^ ^iscusaons. He I9 penuaifea that,*by such penoos, they will be read 
with attention. And he presumes that tliese strictures wiU gratify their curif 
'«dty, ftimulate applicatkni, and give solidity and permanence to their grajn- 
Wffical knotvledge. In the Octavo edition of the grammar, the readsf w^l 
Wpd many additional discussions of this DatOre^ 

#?ti;;;'V-rl>'?r, 1^1. \ 
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l%e writer is tensible that, after all hig^odeaToart to eluen 
date the principles of the work, there are few of the dlrisioiu 
arrangements, definitions, or rules, against which critical inge- 
Muity cannot devise plausible objections. The subject is attend- 
ed with so much intricacj, and admits of yieWi so various, that 
it was not possible to render everj part «f it mieKceptionable ; 
or to accommodate the work, in all reifactt, to the opinions 
and prepossessions of everj grammarian and teacher. If the 
Author has adopted that system which, on the wholci is best 
suited to the nature of the subject, and conformable i6 the sen- 
timents of the most judicious granmiarians ; if his reasonings 
-; and illustrations, respecting particular points, are founded on iust 
principles, and the peculiarities of the English laaguase ; he has, 
^rhaps, done all that could reasonably be expected in a work 
r«f this nature ; and he may warrantably indulge a hope, that the 
took will be iCill more extensively approved and circnUted* 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
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iiroLf 8B ORAMMAR IS the &rt of speddng atid writiDg 
the EngUsh language with propriety. 

It is >divided into four parts, viz. orthograpbt, 
ETrMOLOor, sifffTAX, and pROsonr. 

This dirisioD may be rendered more intelligible to the 

' student, by observiagf, -in other words, that Gra^unar treat^^ 

' Jimt^ of the form and sound of the letters, thex^ombination 

#f betters into syllables, fltod syllables i^^to words ; secofu2/y, 

I of the different s6rts ^fwords, their various modifications, 

and tiieir derivation ; <fctrd!/v, of the union and right order 

of words in the formation of a sentence ; and /af%, of the 

|ast pronunc^tion, and poetical construction of sentencet* 



PART I. ' 

. ORTBOORAP0T. 

CBAKTKR I« 
OF TBS LETTERS. 

\ Abction 1. Ofikt nature of the letters^ Und of a perfect 

alphabet. 

« 

Ordiograpby teaches the nature and powers of Iet«> 
ters/imd the just method of lulling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part^ of m^ 
word. ' 

The letters bf die English language, called the £r* 
^isb Alphabet, are twenty-six in nuinber. 
. ^ These letters are the representatives of certiia u* 
iliculRle sounds, the elements of die languagD. An ar*- 
iiculate sound, is the sound of Uie hmxiaB v^ice^ {9MtA 
%f the oigans of qseech. 
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14 EtfOLISH GRAMMAR. 

The followiDg is a list of the Anglo-Saxon, Roman, liallc* 

and Old English Characters. 



Saxc 


m. 


RomaD. 


Italic 


* 


Old EnglUh. 


Name< 


Cap. 


SmtlL 


Cw- 1 


SmtlL 


Ca(^. 


Small. 


Cap. i 


jmall 


. 


A 


a 


A- 


a 


Jf 


a 


a 


a 


• 


S 


b 


B 


b 


B 


b 


s 


t) 


6«e. 


c 


c 


C 


c 


c 


e 


c 


c 


M«. 


D 


b 


D 


«» 


D 


d 


^ 


ii 


dee. 


e 


e 


£ 


e 


E 


. a 


€ 


e. . 


€«• 


F 


F 


P 


f . 


F 

1 


/ 


* 


;t 


Vv 


If 


S 


G 


t 


O 


i 


e 


8 


jee. 


b 


h 


H 


b 


H 


k 


« 


k 


aitih 


[ 


% 
1 


1 


• 
1 


I 


» 
% 


9 


1 


i or e^ 






J 


• 


J 


J 


a 


J 


jay. 


K 


* 


K 


k 


K 


k 


n 


li 


kay» 


h 


1 


L 


1 


L 


I 


.* 


I 


el 


CO 


m 


M 


m 


M 


tn 


m 


m 


em* 


N 


B 


N 


n 


if ■ 


n 


» 


n 


€n» 
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9. 


P 


P 


P 


P 


p 


P 


p 


P 


9«e% 






s 


q 


Q 


• 


« 


9 


cse. 


R 


J» 


R 


p 


JR 


r 


m 


? 


tfr. 


S 


r 


S 


fs 


S 


ft 


A 


^ 


m. ' 


T 


c 


T 


t 


, T 


t 


_% 


t 


Utu 


B 


Vft 






' f. 
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« 


•■ 


U 


a 

T 


U 


r 


U 

r 


•9 




5" 




w 


P 
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* 
• 


»' 


1» 


(MU§% 


w 


X' 


X 


¥ 


X . 


X 


31 


F 


dU. 


T f 


y 


y 


7 


y 


n 


f 






z 


■' z 


z 


Z 


g 


3 
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ORTHOORAPHT. IS 

* A perfect alphabet of the English language, and. Id* 
deed, of every other lan§[uage, would contain a number 
of letters, preci/iely equal to the number of simple arti« 
culate sounds belonging to the language. Every simple 
sound would have its distinct character ; and that charac* 
ter be the representative of no other sound. But this 
is far from -being the state of the English alphabet. It has 
more original sounds, than distinct sig^ficant letters ; and, 
conseq'ilently, some of these letters are made to repre- 
sent, not one sound alone, but several sounds. This wiU 
appear by reflecting* that the sounds signified by the 
united letters th, sh^ ng, are elementary, and have no sin- 
gle appropriate characters, in our alphabet: and that the 
letters a and u represent the different sounds heard in 
hot, hate^ liaU ; and in but^ bull, mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made use of to represent all 
the .elementary articulate sounds of our language, as 
•neady in the manner and order of the present English 
alphabet, as the design of the subject will admit ; and shall 
annex to eacli character the syllable or word, which con* 
tains its proper and distinct sound. And here it will b# 
proper to begia with the vowels. 

Letton denotiag tiie 
simple soQods, 

a 
a 
a 
a 
e 
e 

• 

1 
1 

o 
o 
o 
a 
ti 
a 

fiy thi9 list it appears, that there are in the Englua 
language fourteen simple vowel sounds : but as t and tf, 
when pronounced long, may be considered as diphthongs^ 



as heard 


' in 


VTorflg containing; the' 
ample sotinda. 

fate 


as 


in 


fall 


as 


in 


iat 


as 


in 


. At 


as 


in 


me 


as 


in 


met 


as 


in 


pine 


as 


in 


pin 


as . 


in 


— - tro" 


as 


in 


not 


M 


in 


move 


as . 


in 


mule 


05 


in 


tub 


as 


in 


bull 
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w dipfadiongdLl v<>web, our iMigpuftg^ , strictly speaking, con 
Mm but twelve dimpte rowel joands ; to represent whieh^ 
irt 1m ve only five distinct characters or letters. If a in 
'^f, is the same specific sound as a in fat; and'v in Indl^ 
the same as o in ^nove, which is the opinion of some 
gtammarians; then there are but ten original rowel 
stands in the English language. 

The following list denotes the sounds of the consonants^ 
being in number twentj-two. 

Letten dandog the Woidi mofainiM tht 

liovfoMuadB; lioipftB Mxndi. 

b {u heard in bay, tab 

d at iff ' day, sad 

t as in , off, for 

T ui in ran, ioYe « ^ 

I* as in hop, ho 

k as jn IdU, oak 

1 us in kip, all 

m as in my, mum . 

B M m no, on 

p Of . m . pin, map 

r as in rap, cry 

■ 0s t» so, lass 

9 as tn ' 2ed, buzz . 

t as in top, mat 

lr as in wo, will 

y «• in ye, yes 

ng OS til ing, sing 

sh as m sh^, ash 

th as tn thin, thick 

A <u tn then, them 

xh us m pleasure 

Sereral letters marked in the English alphabet, as con- 
sonants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple^ 
but complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in 
boUi its sounds ; the one .being expressed by A;, and the 
other by t. G, in the soft pronunciation, is not a simple* 
but a complex sound ; as age is pronqunced ai^gc. / ig 

r 9 Some cramnSrinf mpose k to marie oily an aipfatiDii. or hrMtUw t 
tat It *PP*>n Jobs a diftaet fooiMK sod foitwUa ji yartSgaaur mjopyt qr 
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ft 

anbecessarj, because its sound, and that of the soft g, are ia 
our language the same. Q, with its attendant u, is either 
complex, and resolvable into kvi\ as in quality ; or unneces* 
Sary, bcca!)se its sound is the same with k^ -as in opaque* 
X is cotnpounded ofg^, as in example; orofks, as in expect. 
• From the preceding representation, it appa^irs to be a 
point of considerable importance, that ev%ry learner of 
the £ngIi>;L language should be taught to pronounce per- 
fectly, and With facility, every original simple sound that 
belongs to it. By a timely and judicious care* in this re^ 
speot. the voice will be prepared to utter, with ease and 
accuracy, every combination of sounds ; and taught to 
avoid tliat confused and imperfect manner of pronouncing 
words, whicj accompanies, through life, many persons 
who have not, in this respect, been projarly instructed 
at ?n early period. 
< Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, tliat can be perfectly 
uttered by itself: as, a, c, o ; which are formed without 
the help of any other sound. 

A Consonant is an articulate sound, which cannot 
be perfectly uttered without the help of a vowel : as, 
^f d, f,l; which require vowek to express them fully. 

The vowels are, a, Sy i, o, w, and sometimes w and y. 

W and y are consonants when they begin a word or 
V yllable ; but in evefy other situation they are vowels^ 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, 
iTiat w and y are consonants when they begin a syllable or 
i^ord, and vowels when they end one. That they are 
jc«Hisonants, when used as initials, §eems, to be evidePi 
from theif not admitting the article an before ttiem, as it 
wouM be improper to say, an walnut, an yard, &c. : and 
from their following a vowel without any hiatus or diffi 
cnlty of utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. Tliat they 
mre vowds in other situations, appears from their regularly 
taking 11^ ^ound of other vowels ; as, w has the ^xact sound 
of II m saw^ few, now, &c. ; and y that oft, la hymp, fly* 
crystal, &«. See the letters W and Y, page? 30 and 31.* 

id «, ate of aii.ainbieuou8 nature : bdlK coasonauts at tfit 
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\ We present the following us more e:«0ict ufid philosopU* 
eal demiition* of a vovel and consonant I 

A vowel is \ simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself, 
%nd formed by a continue^ .e£fusion of the breath, and a 
certain conformvition of the mouth, "without any alteration 
in the position, or any motion of the organs of speech, ■ 
from the moment the vocal sound comipences, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect by . 
itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a complete 
90und, by a particular motion or contact of the organs of 
speech, • 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple and 
the compound. But there does* not appear to be any 
foundation for the distinction. Simplicity inessential to 
the nature of a vowel, which excludes every degree of 
mixed or coippound sounds. It requires, according to 
the definition, but one conformation of the organs of 
speech, to form it, and no motion in the organs, whilst 
it is forming. 

I Consonants are divided into nlutes and semi*voweIs. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at aU, without the 
aid of a voweL Tbey ^e by p, U dy k, siid c and g 
bard. 

The semi-vowels liave an imperfect sound of them- 
selves. Tbey ^e/i /, m, n, rf, v^ 9, Zy Xy and c and g 
voft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, Z, m, n, r, are also 
distinguished by the name oiliquidsy from their readily 
uniting with other consonants, and flooring as it were 
nto meir sounds. ^ k 

We have shown above, that it is essential to {he nature 
of a\on8onant, that it cannot be fully uttered without 
the aiovof a vowel. We may further observe, that even 
the nanikM of the consonants, as they are pronounced iv 
reciting u^ alphabet, 'require the help of vowels to ex 
ipress UieiSv in pronouncing the names of the mutes. 
tbe assistant \owels follow the consonants : as, 6e, pty te^ 
de ka. In pr^aouncing^the names of the Beini-vowels» 
tbe vowels geniMj precede the consonants : as, ef, el, em^ 
N0llf nr, ef, eXm The exceptions i^e, ce, g«, ve, zed, 

TUi distinctioA between the nature and the nainr^f a 



consonant, is of great importance, and should be well 
explained *o the pupil They are frequeniiy confounded 
by writers on grammar. ObserTations and reasonings on 
the name, are often applied to explain the nature, of a 
consonants and, byth^ means, the student is led into 
error and perplexity, respecting these elements of lan- 
guage It should be impressed on his mind, that the 
name of «yery consonant is a complex sound ; hut that the 
consonant itself, is always a nmpU sound. 

'Some writers^ have described the mutes and semi- 
yowcls, with tji&lf subdivisions, nearly in the following 
manner. \ . s. 

The mi//e^ ajre those consonants whose sounds cannot be 
* protracted. The semi-vowels^ such whose sounds can be 
continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vowels, 
from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impure. The 
pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all prolonged : 
they are A:,/?, U The impure, are those whose* sounds 
may be continued, though for a very short space : they 
tre h^dyg. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and at' 
pirated. ' The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice ; the aspirated, those formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, «nd five aspirated. The vocal are /, m^ 
n, r, r, t», y, «, ih flat, zh^ ng ; the aspirated, y, A, », ^ 
sharp, ih. 

^The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivi«]ed into pure and 
impure. The pure are those which are formed entirely 
by the toice :. the impure, such as have a mixture of breath 
with the voice. There are seven pure — /, m, », r, w, y, 
ng ; four impure — v^ z, th flat, zh. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, {pronounced by 
A simple impulse of the voice ; as ea in beat, ou in souna. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels', pronounced 
in like manner; as, eat^ in beau, iew in view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vaweis 
Hre sounded; as, oi in voice, oU in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the Towehf 
sounded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 
^ Eaoh of the dijphtboxigal letters was^ aorabtlest , efigv 
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nally heard in prononncing the words which contaiir them 
Though this is not the case at present, with respect !• 
many of them, these combinations still retain the name of 
diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, they are marked by 
the term improper. As the diphthong derives its name 
ind nature &om its sound, and nol from its letters, and 
properly denotes a double TDwel sound, no union of two 
Towels, where one is silent, can, in strictness, be -entitled 
to that appellation ; and the single letters t and n, wheo 
pronounced long, mustj i|i this riew, be considered as 
diphthongs. The triphthongs, having at most but two 
sounds, are merely ocular, and are, therefore, by some 
grammarians^ classed with the diphthongs^ 

Skctiov 2. General observatioiu on the sounds of 

the letters. 



A has four sounds ;. the long or slender, the broad, tfie 
sh(M't<»r open, and the middle. 
. The long ; as in name, basin, creation* 

The broad ; as in call, wall, ^1. 

The short ; as in barrel, &ncy, glass. . 

The middle ; as in far, farm, fa^er. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds like a short in pro- 
per qames ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not in Baa!-, 
Gaal. 

Ae has the sound of long e. It.is sometimes found ib 
Latin words. Some authors retain this form ; as, aenigma, 
aequator, ^c. ; but others have laid it aside, and write 
enigma, Cesar, Eneas, £^c. 

The diphthong ai has exactly the long slender sound of 
«, as in fNiil« tail, &c. ^ pronounced pale, tale, &c. : except 
plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few others. 

An is generally sounded like the broad a : as in taught> 
<:aught, k^ Sometimes like the short or open 4i; as in 
aont, flaunt, i^-auntlet, Uc, It has the sound of long e in 
hautboy ; and th^ of o short in laurel, laudanum,^ &c. 

Aw htfi always tii^ soiuid of hroad 4» ,- as in bawl, scrawl, 
crawl. 

47, fike in iv»ar relation at, is pronounced like tbe loof 
dtCiB^ stULi •! « ; as in pay, day delay. 
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B Jkeeps one uDTaried sound, at the beginning, middle^ 
and end df words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 

In some words it n silent ; as in thumb, debtor, subtle » 
Au;. In others, besides being silent, it lengthpnH the sjl 
table I as in climb, comb, tomb. 

C has two di£Eerent sounds. 

A hard sojund like k^ before a, 9, tx, r, /, t ; as in cart, 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, ^c. ; and when it ends 
a syllable ; as in yictiiii, iaccid. H 

A soft sound like t before e, t, and y, generally ; as in 
centre, face, ciyil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has sometimes 
the sound otth ; as 4a ocean, social. 

Cis mute in csar, czarina, Tictuals, &c. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthc^r^phy^ 
never ends a word ; and therefore we find in our best die* 
tionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, &c. But many 
writers of latter years omit the k in words of two or mora 
syllables ; and this practice is gaining g^und, though it ia 
productive of irregulaHties ; such as writin|f mimic aa^ 
mimickry ; traffic and trafficking. 

Ch is commonly sopnded like tch; as in church, cMa, 
ehaff, charter : but in words derived from ihe Greek, baa 
the sound ofk; as in chyoust, scheme, chorus, chyle, dis* 
tich ; and ia foreign names ; as, Achish, Baruch, £noch> 
lie. - • « 

C%, in some words derived from the French, takes the 
aoaad ofih; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch, befi>re a vowel, sounds like k ; aslln arch- 
angel, archives, Archipelago ; except in arched, archery, 
archer, and aroh*enemy ; but before a consonant it always 
sounds \Xk%tch; as in archbishc^, archduke, archpresby« 
ter, fcp* Oft is silent in schedule, schism, and yacht. 

D 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle^ 
and end of words ; as in death, bandage, kindred ; uidess 
it may be said to take the sound of ^, in stu£fed, tripped^ 
kc. stuft, tript, &a 

E 

E has three different sounds. 

A long sound \ as in scheme, giene, severe^ pulley 
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A short sound ; as m men, bed, clemency. , 

An obscure and scarcely ^e rceptible- sound ^ as, opel^ 
lucre, participle. , 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk^ 
Serjeant : and sometimes that of short «; as in'Englaiv^ 
yes, pretty. - , 

E is always mnte at the end of a word, except in mono* 
syllables that have no other vowel ; as, mo., ^f', she : or in 
substantives derived from the Creek ; as, c ^ra-'tppfae, epi- 
tome, Penelope. It is used to soften and mod«/i the fore* 
going consonants ; as, force, rage, since, obii<»* : or t« 
lengthen the preceding vowel ; as, can, cane ; pin, pine; 
rob, robe. 

The diplithong ca is generally sounded like e long ; as in 
appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has also the sound of short 
e; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is sometimes pro*, 
nounced like the long and slender a; as in bear, brcakf 
great. 

Eau has the sound of long o; as in beau, flambeau, port- 
roantcdu In beauty and its conpounds, it has the sound 
-of long «. % ■ 

Eif in &^enGr.'il, sounds th^ same as long and slender a ; m 

. in deig]) , vem, neighbour, &c. It has the sound of long e in 

r ^-eeize, deceit, receive, either, neither, kc. h is sometimes 

pronounced like short i; as in foreign, forfeit, sovereign, &c, 

: £o is pronounced like e long; as in. people ; and some* 

. times like e short.; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also the 

'Sound of short u; as indungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, &c. 

' Eu is always sounded' like long *u or ew ; as in fenA^ 

deuce. 

■ Ew is almost always pronounced like long v ; as in few, 
new, dew. 

Ey, when the accent is on it, is always pronounced like 
n long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, where 
it is sounded like long e. ^ 

When this c|^phthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
#f e long ; as, alley, valley, barley 

F 

F keeps one pure unvaried sound at Hie beginning, mid* 

die, and end of words ; as, fkncy, mu£Sn, mischief^ &c. . 

^ except in o/*, in which it has the flat sound of cd ; but not 

in compo^ition ; as, whereof thereof, &c« We should not 
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]^ronounce, a wive's jointure, a calre's head ; but a wUe^» 
jointure, a calf's head. 

G ^ 

- G has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun : th# 
#ther soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a wordjt is always hard ; as in bag, snug, 
frog. It is hard before a, o, «», /, and r; as, game, gone^ 
gull, glory, grandeur. 

G before e, «, and y, is soft'; aft in genius, ges^ture, gin- 
ger, Egypt ; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and 
•ome others. 

G is mute before n ; as in gnash, sign, foreign, &c« 

Gui at the end of a word, or syllable accented, g^ret 
{he preceding Towel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn^ 
oppugn, impregn, impugned; pronounced impune, im- 
prene, &c« 

Gh^ at the beginning of a word» has the sound of the 
k&rd g; a]8, |fho8t, g:ha6tly : in the middle, and sometimes 
ot the end, it is quite silent ; as in right, high, plough^ 
mighty. ' 

At the end it has often the sound of /; as in laugh, cougU, 
tough. Sometimes only the g is sounded ; as in bijrghi' 
1»U]^her« ^ 

The sounid si^ified by this letter, is, as before obserr^ 
ed, an articulate sound, and not. merely an aspiration. It 
is heard in the words, hat, l^orse^ HqU« It is seldom mute 
mt the beginning of a word. It is always silent after r $ 
MM, rhetoric* rheum, rhubarbs 

• H final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah ! 
bah ! oh ! fob ! Sarah, Messiah. 

Froiki the ^lintness of the sound of this letter, 4n jnaiiy 
words, and its total.silence in others, added to th^ negU-' 
gence of tutors, and the inattentiop of pupils, it has hap* 
pened, that many persons Jiave become almost mcapable 
of acquiring its just and fiill pronunciation. It is, therefore^ 
Incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to incul* 
«ite a clear and distinct utterance of this soqnd^ . 

I 

/has a long sound ; as in fine : and ashort one ; as in fin 

The kng sound is always marked by the e final in monsR^ 
qr&ables ; as thin, thine ; ezcipt giyOi lire. Boftre r if H 
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oflen sounded like a short ti ; aus iirC, first Id some wofdi ' 
it has the sound of e lon^ ; as in machine, hombazine« am* 
gazine. 

The diphthong ta is frequently sounded like ^ ; as in 
christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan, &c. ft 
has sometimes the sound of short ij as in carriage, msr^ 
riage, parliament. 

h sounds in general like e Ipng ; as in grieC, diief,^^* 
uadier. It has also the sound m long t ; aa in die> pie* ' 
lie : and sometimes that of short t ; as in sieve. 

ku has the sound of long ti ; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu* 

/o, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 

distinct s^ltehles; as, priory, violet, violent. . The, tenm* 

nations Uon and «tofi, are sounded exactly like the word 

shun ;• except when the i is preceded by « or a; ; as ia 

uestion, digestion, combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes j>rpnounced distinctly in 
two syllablefl; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But 
these voweb often coalesce into one syllable ; as in pre^ 
cious, fiictious, Doxious'r 
• J 

/ is pronounced exactly lake soft g ; except in haBelo 
jah, where it is prbnpunced like y. 

JK has the sound of c hard, and i» nsed before e and e, 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soft ; M* 
kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n ; as in knife, 
knell, knodcer. It is never douUed, except in Habakkak ; 
but e is used before it, to shorten ^e vowel by a double 
consonant : as, cockle, piokle, sucker. 

L 

L has alwaya a soft Kquid sound ; as in love, billow, 
■QaiTel. It is sometimes mute ; as lA half, talk, psalnu 
The custom b to double the /at the end of monosyllables ; 
as, miU, will, &11 ; except ^ere a diphthong precedes 
it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 

£e, at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak el * 
ia which the e is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 

H 

AT has always the same «ound ; as, mumurt monumen* 
f a1 ; except m comj^troUer, which is pnmoiftced oontroller 
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N 

N has two sounds : the one pare ; as in man, net, noble ; 
the other a ringing sound like itg* ; as in thank, banquit, &lc. 

■N is mute when it ends a syllable* and is preceded by 
m : as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The pahicipal ing must always (lave its ringing sound; 
ai, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have sup* 
posed that when ing is preceded by ing^ it should be pro- 
iioonced in ; as, singmg^ bringing, should be sounded singin^ 
hringin : but as it is a good rule, with respect to pronuncia- 
tion, to adhere to the written words, unless custom has clealy 
decided otherwise, it does not seem proper to adopt thi? 
innovation; 

d 

O has a long sound ; as iu note, bone, obedient, oyer % 
and a short one ; as in not, got, lot^ trot; 

It has sometimes the short sound of tf ; as, son, come* 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oo ; as in 
prove, mbve ; and often like (m ; as in ner, for, lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long sound 
of ,* as in boat, oat, coal ;' except in broad, abroad, groat, 
where it takes the sound of broad a ; 4s, brawd, ^0. 

Oe hds the soutid of single e. It is sometimes long; lis 
in foBtus, Antoeci : and sometimes short ; as in (economics* 
oecumenical; In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, and bilboest 
it is sounded exactly like long 0. 

0% has almost universally the double sound of a broad and 
e long united, as iu boy *, as boil, toil, spoil, joint, point* 
anoint: wbicl^ should oever be pioiiouuced as if written 
bile, spile, tile, Sec. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound ; as in moon^ 
soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, foot, and 
a few Qthers. In blood and flood it sounds like short u.— > 
Poor and floor should always be pronounced as if written 
doie and flora. 

Tiie diphthong ou has six different sounds. The Urst and 
proper sound is equivalent to ow in down ; as in bound, found, 
sui round. 

The second is that of Short u ; as enough, trouble, Jour- 

Ti lis that of 00; as in soup, youth, tournament 
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The fourth is that of Ibbf^ o; as in though^ moum 

Th^fi^ is that <>f short-o^* as m coo^, trough. 

The sixth is* that of tfw«; as ia ought, brought, thougltf 

Ow 18 generally sounded like ou in thofu ; as in browf 
dowry, shower, ft has also the sound of long q;^ ^9 if 
snow, gi*own, bestow. 

7I?i^ ^phthong oy is but anothe? form fyr ai, vki il^W^: 
npunped ej;a^ly like: it 

P 

Pha^ always the same sound, except, perhaps, in cup* 
board, where it sounds like 6. It is sometimes mute ; at 
in pc^Im, psalter/ Ptolemy: and between mand^; as, 
tempt, effipiy, presumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronouneed like /; as in philosophy, 
pbilamthropy, Philip. 

in nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, j^thisic, and phthisical, Votb letters 
are (entirely dropped. 

ft 

Q is always followed by u; as, quadrant, queen, ^uire. 

Qu is sometimes sounded like k; as, conquer, Uq«er, 
ri^ue. 

R has a rough sound ; as in Rome, rirer, rage : and a 
smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard* 

Jte at the end of many Wor^, is pronounced like a ^eak 
ft' • as in theatre, sepulchre^ massacre. 

S tifts two dtfferent soundsi. 

A ioft and flat sound like -z ; as, besom, nasal, dismal* 
^ A sharp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, Cyprus, 
r It is always sharp at the begmning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his, was^ 
trees, eyes ; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, rebui^ 
surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating witii ous. 

It sounds like z before tpa, if a vowel goes before ; aa^ 
llitrusion ; but like s sharp, if it follows a consonant ; aS| 
conversion. It also sounds Mke z befi>re e mute ; aSj 
amuse ; and before y final ; as, rosy ; and in the wordSi 
bosom, desire, wisdom, &c. Yv\u utr 

S if mi;ite in isle^ island^ demeiQBei Tbcount* \ ^^ «^ 



T 

Tg^eraHy^^timb, as intake, tetopter. T before «. 
Wben die accent pretfedet, ioimdfl like tch ; as, nature, vi)^ 
tue, are pronounced, natchnre, viitchue. Ti before a 
Vowel has the sonnd of sh ; as in salvation - except in such 
words as tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an 4 goes before , 
ais, question ; and excepting aho derivatives from words 
ending in ty ; as, mighty, mightier. 1 

2% has two sounds : the one soft and flat ; as, llius, wh^- I 
ther, heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as, thing, think, i 
breath. 

Thy at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as in thank, 
thick, thunder : except in that, then , thus, thither, and some 
ethers. T%, at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, death, 
breath, mouth : except in with, booth, beneath, &c. 

Thy in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, ortho- 
'Aox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, brethren, and 
a few others. 

Th^ between two vowels, is generally flat in words pure- 
ly English ; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

Thy between two vowels, in words from the learned lan- 
giiages, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy, Athens^ 
apoSiecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple t ; as> Thomas^ 
lliyme, Thames j asthma. 

U 

t7bas three sounds, viz. , 

A Kmg sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dali, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like vc ; as in bull, full, bushol. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
round, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and^berriat. ^ 

A is now often used before words beginning with u long, 
tnd on always before those that begin wi^h u short ; as, a 
tmion, a university, a useful book ; an uproar, an usher, 
m trtnbrella. 

The diphthong ua, has sohietimes the sonnd ofwa; 'am 
in assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of 
siddlQ a ; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

C% is =oflen sounded like tsoe ; as in quench, querist, con- 
fcest. It has also the «ommI o^ long u; as in cue, hxtm 
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ague. Id a few words, it is proiiounced like e short ; as 
in guest, g^ess. In some words it is entirely sunk ; as in 
imtique, oblique, proj^ogue, catalogue, dialogue, &e. 
, Ui is frequently pronounced wi ; as in languid, anguish, 
extinguish . ]t ^as sometimes the sound of i long ; a^ in 
guide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that of » short ; as 
in guilt, guineai^Guildhall. In some words it is f^ounded 
like lonjg^; as m juice, suit, pursuit: and after r, like 
QO ; as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is prpiiounced like w^ as in quote, quorum, quon- 
dam. ' ' 

Uy has the sound of long e ; as in obloquy^ soliloquy -. 
pronounced obloquee, &c. ; except buy, and its derivatires^ 

Fhas the sound of flat/; and bears the same relation to 
it, as h does to p, c{ to t, hard ^ to ky and z to s. It has 
abo one uniform sound ; as, yam, vanity, love. 

W 
\ Wi When a consonant^ has nearly the sound of oo ; a? 
Water resembles the sound of voateri but that it has a 
stronger and quicker spun4 than oo, and has a formation 
essentially diiierent, will appeal* to any person who pro- 
nounces, with attention, {he words wo^ woo^ beware ; |uid 
who reflects that it will not admit the article un before it; 
which qq would admits In some words it is not sounded i 
is in answer, sword, wholesome : it is ^ways silent be* 
fore r 7 ta ip wtap, wreck^i wrinkle^ W™t| wixmg, ifij, 
bewray^l^t. 

n^biefore hk pronounced as if it were after the k ; as^ 
why, bwy ; when, hwen ; what« hwat 

/r is ouen joined to at the end of a i^yilal^e, without 
inflecting Uie sottiki of thfjft Towe} | as h crow, Mow, grofc, 
kimw, FOW> flow, &6k 

w hell w is a toWel, tm is distiiq^shed io tlie pronun 
ciation, it has exactly the same sound as u would have i^ 
the same situation $ #9^ i|brawj ciriew, vieW, now, sawyerj^ 
vowel, o^flaif^ 

ir has diree soun^, Vi^. 

It is sounded like x at the beginning of proper names 
r Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 
V, |t has a sharp soviiid lika iEi wfien it en^ a syllable wiil^ 
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the accent upon it; as, exit, exercise, ''exeellence ; or 
when the accent is on the next syllablejif it begins with 
f a consonant; as, excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, genertilly, a bat sound lijte gt^ when th6 accent 
b not on it, and the fi)lIowing syllable begins V^th a rowet ; 
as,' exert, esist^ exang^le;. pronounced, egizeit, egzist, 
egzample, 

y, when a consonafit, has nearly the sound t>ree; as, 
youth, York,' resemble ^le sounds of eeouJth, eeork : but 
that this is not its exactisound, will-be ^clearly perceired 
by pronouncing the words ^e, ^e«, ne^ao-^taty in which its 
just and propersound^s ascertained. It not only requires a 
stronger exertion of the organs of iBpeech to pronounce it, 
than is required to; pronounce tt ; but its formation is es- 
sentially different. It will not admit of an before- it, as e< 
will in the following example ; an eeL The opinion that 
y and w^ whep they begin a word oi* syjlable, take exacti 
ly the Manaofee and oo, has induced some grammarians to 
assert, that these letters are always vowels or diphthongs. 

When y is a^yowel, it has exactly the same sound as t 
would have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, s^^stem^jus 
tify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z 

Z has the sound of an s uttered with a closer com- 
pression of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat s ; a<, 
freeze, frozen, brazen. 

it may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the left- 
ters varjr, as they are differently associated, and that the 
pronunciation ^^f these associations depends upon the po- 
sition of the accent. It may also be obserried, that, in 
order to pronounce accurately, great attention must be 
paid to ue vowels which are not accented. Th^re is 
scarcely %ny4hing-which more distinguishes - a person of 
a poor education, from a person of a good one, than the 
pronunciation of the wnocccntad vowels. nVhen vowels 
are under the accent, the best speakers and the lowest of' 
the peopIe,^th very few exceptions, vpronoKince them 
in the same maaner; but the unaccented vowels in the 
mouths of the^ftrmer, have a distinct, open, and specific 
Hound, while the latter oflen totally sink them, or change 
Ihem into some other sound. , 

^« 
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'Sections The nattare <^ isrttculaiion expkLttUid^ 

A CONCISE aiicotint of the 6'Agax and formation of tjbi 
liounds emitted by tii^ human voice, may, perhapei, not 
Ainproperly, be here introduced. It may gratify the in-' 
^eniOus dtude^t, and serve to explain more fully the na^ 
ture of jarticulation^ and the radical distinction between 
trpwels Shd consO](Mint^i. . 

Human, voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agi 
taxed or modified m Its passage through the windpipe and 
larynx, as to become distinctly audible The windpipe ^ 
that tube, which, on touching the forepart of our throat 
externally^ We feel hard and uneven. It r^oveys air in- 
to the lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech. The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is called the larynx^ 
consisting of four or five cartilages, that may be expand- 
ed or brought together, by the action of certain muscles 
^hich operate all at the same time. In the middle of the 
larynx there is a small opening*, called the glottis^ through 
which the breath and voice are conveyed. This opening 
is not widejr than one tenth of an inch; and, therefore, 
the breath t^nsmitted through it from the lungs, must 
pass with considerable velocity. The voice thus formed, 
is strengthened and soflened by a reverberation from the 
palate and other hollow places in the inside of the mouth 
i^nd nostrils ; and as these are better or worse shaped for 
this reverberation, the voice is said to be more or lesii 
•gr^^abii^., \ ^ ; 
^ If ive Consider the many varieties of sound, which one 
and the same human voice is capable of uttering, together 
with the smallness of the diameter of the glottis ; and re- 
flect, thajt the same diametet must always produce the same 
tone, and, consequently, that to every ch^^nge of tone a cor- 
respondent change of diameter is necessary! we must be 
filled with admiration at the mechanism of these parts, and 
tilie fineness of the fibres that oper«v.e in producing effects 
ao minute> so various, bind in their proportions so exactly 
uniform* For it admits of proof, that the diaineter of the 
human glottis is capable of paore than sixty distinct de- 
grees of contraction or enlargement, by each of which V 
different note is jproduced ; and yet the greatest diameter 
0f that apej*ture, as before obsf rved> does not exceed ofi^ 
jli^Qdh of aiaia<^ "> 
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Speech is made up ci articulate Toices ; and what w# 
^all articidoittonyyi performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, 
^r larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, 
tongue, lips, and nostrik. 'Articulation begins not, till 
the breath, or ypice, has passed through the laymx. 

The simplest articulate voices are those which pro- 
4:eed from an open mouth, and are by grammarians called 
vowel sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture of the 
mouth may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, or 
very small ; which is one cause of the variety of vowels ; 
a particular i$ound being produced by each particular 
aperture. Moreover, in passing through an open mouth, 
the voice may be gently acted tipon, by the Kj-t . or by the 
tongue and palate, or by the tongue and thraai whence 
another source of variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may tye form* 
ed, agreeably to the plan in page 1^; and the learners, 
by observing the position of their mouth, lips .ongue, &c. 
when they are uttering the sounds, will per» ^jive that va- 
]^ious operations of these organs of speech, are necessary 
to the production of the different vowel sounds ; and that 
by minute variations they ma^ all be distinctly proDOun- 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is iO" 
'tally intercepted, or strongly compressed, there is formed a 
Certain modification of articulate sound, which, as ex- 
pressed by a character in writing, is called a consonant. 
Silence is the effect of a total interception ; and indistinct 
sound, of a strong compression ; and therefore a conso* 
liantis not of itself a distinct articulate voice ; audits in- 
Vuence in* varying the tones of language is not cleariv 
perceived, unless it be accompanied by an opening of the 
month, that is, by a vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention, the student 
frill perceive that each of the mutes is formed by the voice 
being intercepted^ by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue and throat ; and that the semi-vowels are 
fermed by the same organs strongly compressing the voice 
^;fi its passage, but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the differeo^t 
"seats where they are formed, or the several orgafis tff 
H^eecb chiefly conc«nie#ji|lheir pronunciatiOD> are dMh 



ded into several classes, and denominated as follows, 
those are called lahicds^ which are formed by the lips ; 
those dentaky that are fbrmed with the teeth ; paiataisy 
that are fbrmed with the palate ; and nascds^ that are 
formed by thenose. 

The importance 'df obtaining, in early life, a clear, dis- 
tinct, and accurate knowledge of the sound^ of the firdt 
principles of language, and a wish to lead young minds to 
a further consideration of a Subject -so curious and useful, 
har^ induced the compiler ^ bestow particular at- 
.ention on the preceding part of this work. Some wri- 
ters think that these subjects do not properly consti- 
tute any part^f grammar ; and consider them as the ex- 
clusive province of the spelling-book; but if we reflect, 
that letters and their sounds are the constituent principles cif 
ilhat art, which teaches us to speak and wiite with pro- 
priety, a^d that, in general, verv little knowledge of their 
nature is acquired1% the spelring-book, ' we must admit»^ 
that they properly belong to grammar ; and that a ration- 
al consideration of these elementary principles of lan- 
guage is an object that demands the attention of the young 
graq^marian. The 9^^timmmI yi a rtTf ju&ciou» and 
eminent wricer (Qjumctilian) respecting this part of gram- 
mar, may, pe^hape, be properly introduced on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

*' Let no person despise, as inconsiderable, the elements 
of grammar, ^becau^e it niay see.u to them a matter df 
tmall consequence, 1 9 show the distinction between voweb- 
and consonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and 
mutes. But they who penetrate into the innermost parts 
of this temple 5f scieni e, will there discover si^ch refine-t 
ment and subtility of matter, as are not only proper to 
sharpeH the understandings of young persons, but suffi- 
cient to give exereise ft r the most profound knowledge 
and erudition.^' 

The elemehtary sounds, under their smallest combi^ 
nation, pro^duce a syllable ; syllables properly combined 
produce ^-word; words diily combined produce a ^en^encA; 
and sentencibs properly combined produce an ortttion or 
discourse. Thus it is, sayp 'Harris, in his H^rues, that 
io principles apparency so trivial as a few plain element* 
«rjiiOfmds» we owe tiiat vi^e^^ articulate voices, wlitfih 
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lias been flufficient ta expfaun the tentimentg of so innu- 
iQfirable a maltitude» #« all the present a&d past generatioiis 
of meOk 

or 8tLLABLfi8> AlTD THE KVLJSB FOU ARRANGING THEM. 

, A BY^hXBhE is a soted^ either simple or compound- 
ed, pFOn0toce4 by a mgle iuipulse of th^ voic^.e^ and 
constituting a word, or part or a word : as, a, an, ant. 
Spellii)^ is die wi of rightly dividing wurds into 
iiieir sgrllsSdeSy pr of expressing a wordl)y its proper 
i(etter% 

The toUofttng are ihe general rules for the dirisioD <^l 
words into sylia^le^. 

1. A single consonaDt between t^ve voweb, must be 
joined to the lattersyllable : as, de -light, bn-dal, re-source; 
except the letter x ; as, ex-ist, cx-aniine : and except 
likewise words pompQu^d^d ; as^ up-oa, un-eren^ dis-ease. 

^ Two consonants proper to begin a wor(!, must not 
be separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come be* 
tween two vowels, andibare such as cannot bei^in a word, 
iheymust be divided j as, ut-niost, un-der, ir.ject, er-ror> 
cof-fin. 

S. When three rousonanta meet in the Uiiddle o£ a 
word, if they can begin a word, and the pregeding vowel 
^e pronpapced long, they are not to be separated ; as, de* 
Arpne^ de«stroy* But when the vowel of the preceding 
•BjUable is pronounced short, one of the consonants al« 
9Vays 4>6long9 to .that syllable ; as, di$-tract, dis-prove, dis« 
traiD. 

4. When three or fb ir consonants, which are not proper 
io begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of them 
as can begin a syllable belong to the -latter, the rest to 
the former syllable : as, ab-sCain, com-plete, em-broil, 
dftn-dler, dap-p|e, <;on-strain, haud-some, parch-ment. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ai-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
'WOfdB of which they ai:e composed ; as, ice-house, gIof|* 
wftna. f vi>r-*»Awep, uever thA-kss 
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7. Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are 
ge«ierally separated: as, l»*ch*e8t, teach-eth, teach-in^^ 
lekch-ier, cohtend^^t, gfeit^^r, Wretch^ed v g<H>d-i)et9^ 
free-dom, fabe-hood. 

The rules for diriding virords into syllables, with the 
reasond in support of them, ^tis expressed at large in the 
author's English SfVBUing-book, TTiirteentk, or any subse- 
quent, edition, page 210 — 215. 

CHAP. 11%. ; 

Ctf WORDS in general^cnd the RVLRs/or spelling ihem. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by comnMHi ci>|H 
sent, as siens of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monoi^llable ; a 
word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of three 
syllables, a Trisyllable; eiid a word of four or more 
fables, a PolysyUable. 

All words are either primitive or derivatitfe. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced t6 
any simpler word in the langij^e : as, man, good, con* 
tent. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced to 
another word in English of greater simplicity : as, man- 
ful, goodness, contentment, xorkshire.^ 

' There are «iany English words whieh, though com- 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives : tfans, cit* 
cumspect, cir<$iimvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
complicate, &c. primitive words in English ; will De found 
derivatives, when traced in the Latin tongne. 

The orthography of the English Language is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity. But a t;onsidera- 
ble part of this inconvenience may be remedied, by at- 
tending to the general la^ of formation; and, fbrthk 
tad, the learner is presented with a view o£ such gene 

ral maxims in spelling primitive and dlerivative woi^, eH 

iiave ^een almost universally received. 

* A confound word^s iocloded under tbe head of der iy g tive wivdf : ai, 
gnloiife, UJtaiii^ looUngra'^l ^"^ ^ reducod tnotiMf «i^ oi fraale^n- 
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RUtE I. 

VonosyllaUe^ ending with^*, /» or s, preceded hy » sin- 
gly vowely double the final consonant: as, etaff^ mil!, 
pass, &C. The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, yf^^ 
yeSi his, this, ns, a^nd thus. 

RULE II. 

MonosjUahles ending with any consonant but/, /, or t, 
apd preceded by a single vp.wel, never double the final 
coivioaant ;. expeptip|^ add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err inn, 
bunn, purr, and buzz. 

RULE III. 

Words ending with y,. preceded by a consonant, form 
the plurals of nouns, the persons, of yerbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by chang- 
ing y into i : as, spy, spies ; 1 carry, thou earnest ; he car- 
rieth, or carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, hap- 
piest. 

The present participle in tng, retains the y, that t may 
not be doubled ; as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, &c. 

But y, preceaed by a vowel, in such instances a.s the 
above, is not'^changed ; as, boy, boys : I cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, ^c. ; except in lay, pay, and say ; from which are 
formed, laid, paid, and said ; smd their compounds, unlaid, 
unpaid, unsaid, &c. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
aBSuming an additional syllatile beginning with a conso- 
nant, commonly change y into t; as, happy, happily, hap- 
piness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very 
, rarely changed in the additional syllable ; as, coy, coyly ; 
hoy, boyish, boyhood : annoy, annoyer, annoyance , joy 
joyless^ joyfiil. 

RULE V. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel 
double that consonant, when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnish ; 
to abet, an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or |he accent is on the pre- 
ceding syllable, the consonant remains smgle : as, to tovl| 
toiling* to ofietj an oQering; maid maiden^ k^. 
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RULE VI. 

tfrords ending with any double letter 4jut Z, and taking 
hesSf UsSf ly, or July after them, preserve the letter dou- 
ble ; as, harmlessness, carelessness, carelesijly, stifiQy, 
successfiil, distressful, &c. But those v/ords which end 
with double I, and take ness^ less^ ly, or fnl^ aft^r thein^ 
generaUj omkt one / ; as fulness, skilless, MIj, skilful, &c. 

RULE Vll. I 

JVfw, less^ ly^ and/wZ, added to words ending with silent 
f, do not cut it off: as, paleness, ^uileless,^ closely, peace- 
ful ; except in a few words ; as, duly, truly, awful. 

RULE VIII. 

Meni^ added to words ending with silent e. generally 
preserves the e from elision ; as, abntemenl. chastiflement,- 
incitement, &c. The wordd' judginent, abridgment, ac ' 
knowledgment, are deviatioQtfrom the rule. 

Like other terminationd, maU changes y into i, when 
preceded by a consonant; as, accompany, accompaniment ; 
merry, merriment. 

RULE fX. 

Abie and ible^ when incorporated into words ending with 
fiilent «, almost always cut it off: as, blame, blamable ; 
cure, curable ; sense, sensible, &c. : but if o or g sof^ 
6ome9 before e in the original word, the e is then pre- 
setred in words * compoimded with able; as, change, 
ehangeable ; peace, peaceable, &c. 

I RULE X. 

IVheii tng or ish is added to words ending with silent e, 
the e is almost universaUy omitted : as, place, placing^ ; 
lodge lodging ; slare, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

RULE XI. 

Words taken into compositioti, often drop those letters 
whick were superfluous in the simple words : as, handful, 
dupghil, withal, also, chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great number of English words 
is far firem being uniform, even amongst writers of dis- 
tinction. Thus, honour and honor ^ inquire and enquire, 
negotiate and negociate, control and conirouly expense and 
expence^ allege and alledge^ surprise and surprize y complete 
and compteaty connexion and conneciiqny abridgment and 
abridgement^ and many other orthographical variation^i . 
are to b^ met witli in the beat modem publicationa.^ 
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Some antfaority for deciding diuerences of this nature 
appears to be necessary : aod where cau we und one cdT 
«qnal pretensions with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ? though 
a few of his de<*.ii)ioud do not appear to be warranted by 
the principles of etymology and analogy, the stable lonn- 
dations of his improvi^inentB. — *^ A? the weight of truth 
and reason (says Nares in his '* Eleiaents of Orthoepy'*) 
18 irresistible, 1^l\ Johnson*s Dictionary has nearly ih?A 
the external fonn ot our language. Indeed, so coiae* 
nient is it to havo one acknowledged standard to "ecur to; 
Bomuch preferable', in matters oi this nature, is a triijing 
degree of irregularity, to a continual change, and friit- 
less pursuit of unattainable perfection ; that it is earuevily 
to be hoped, that no author will henceforth, on ii^ht 
grounds, be tempted to innovate." 

This Dictionary, however, contains some orthographi* 
cal inconsistencies, which onijl^ to be rectified: t^uri as» 
tmmovahU movrable^ chaiuhf chaatness^ fenileness Jcrtuy^ 
tliness slyly, fearlttsiy fearUmets^ needlesmess needlesly. If 
these, and similar irregularities, were corrected by spell- 
ing the words analogically, according to the lirst tvord 
in each part of the series, and agreeably to the g^eutrat 
rules of spelling, the Dictionary would doubtless^ m these 
fsetpects, be improved. 

D 



PART n. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER I. 

/ A 'O^eriH View qf the Parts of Speech. 

' The second part of gmmmar is ettmology, wbic^b 
treats of the different sorts of words, their various mo- 
'difieations, d^d their deriiration. 

There are, in English, nine sotts of words, or, as 
they are commonly c^ed, parts of speech; namely, 
the ARTICLE, the SUBSTANTIVE or NOUN, the adjec* 
rriVE, the prohoun, the ykrb, the aj>terb,. Ijie pre« 
Position, the coirjuircTiON, and the interjection. 

1. An article is a word prefixed to substantives, to 
jpoint them out, arid to show how far their signification 
extends: as, 4 garden, an ea^e^ lAe woman. 

2. A Substantive or noun is the najdde of any thing 
that exists, or of which we have any notion : as, LondoHf 
nuMf virtue* 

A substantive may, in general, be distinguished by itt 
taking an article before it, or by its making sense of it- 
self: as, a bookf the n»a, an apple ; temperance^ industryy 
chcLstity* 

3 Aq Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to 
express its quality : as, " An indusiriow man ; a vir* 
tuous woman. . 

An Adjective may be knonfa by its making sense with 
the addition of the word thing: as, a good thing; a had 
ttiing : or of any particular substantive ; as, a sweet apple, 
a p/ecuant prospect, a/tve/yboy. 

4* A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun» to 
avoid the too irequent repetition of the same word : 
asL ** He nuun is nappy ^ iU is benevolent ; ha in use* 



5. A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do or 
to suPFBR : as, " 1 am; 1 rule; I am ruled.'* 

A Verb may generally be distinguished, by its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word to 
Defore it: as, I walk^ he plays, they write ; or, to waUcy 
to play, to write, 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometiine^^ to another adverb, to ex- ' 
press some quality or circumstance respecting it : as, 
" He reads well ; a truly good man ; he writes very cor- 
rectly.^' 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its answering 
to the question. How? how much? whmn ? or wtmr^f-ws^ 
in the phrase *' He reads correctly,^^ the answer to the 
question, Hjow does he read ? is, correctly, 

7. Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them : as, 
" He went from London ia York ;" ''- she is above dis- 
guise ;" " liey are supported by industr>'." 

A preposition may be l^nown bjf its admiUiiig after it a 
personal pronoun, in the objective case ; »:^, witJi, for^ to^ 
he, will sillow the objective case after them ; with Aim, 
for her^ to them, &c. 

8. A Conjunction Is a part of speech that is chiefly 
used to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or more 
sentences, to make but one : it sometimes connects 
only words : as, " Thou a7id he are happy, because you 
are good." " Two and three are fivc.,^^ . * 

9. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of a sentence, to express- the passions or emotions 
of the speaker : as, *' O vu tue ! how amiable thou art!" ^ 

The observations which have been made, to aid learn- • 
ers in distinguishing the parts of speech from one another, ' 
may afford them some small assistance ; but it will cer- 
tainly be much more instructive, to distinguish them Dy 
the dehnitions, and an accurate knowledge of their na- 
ture. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech are 
exemplified : 
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1 «,7 261 2 37f 

The power of speech >Js a faculty peculiar to man 
85 5 7474 3 2 7 

and was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for 

13 86 3 28966 

the greatest and most excellent uses ; bat alas ! how ofleR 
6 1 6 471-37 t 
do we pervert it to the worst of purposes ! 

In the foregoing sentence, the word* tke, a, are articles 
po'U'er^ speech, faculty, many CrecUory uses^ purposes^ are 
gjabstantives ; peculiar, ben^Jicenis i^reatest^ excellent, worft^ 
are adjectives ; him, his, we, it, are pronouns ; is, was^ 
beatowedy do, pervert, are verbs ; ttujsf, /iot£', often, are ad- 
verbs ; of, to, on, by, for^ are prepoi^itions ; and, but, are 
conjunctions ; and alas is an interjection. 

The number of the dilferent rfort-^ of words, or of the 
parts of speech, has been variously reckoned by different 
gra;umjtria'ni<. Some have enumerated ten, making the 
participle a distinrt part ; some eight, excluding the par- 
ticif le, ind ranking the adjective under the noun; some 
four, and others only two, (the noun and the verb,) sup- 
posing the rest to be contained jn the parts of their div;- 
sion. We have fallowed tlioae authors, who appear te 
h^\e given them the mo^^! natural and intelligible distri- 
bution. J^jome remarks on the division made by the 
learned Horne Tuoke. are oontained in the first sectiom 
of the eleventh chapter of etj'aKdogy. 

The inteijection, indeed, •^e^ras .scircely worthy of be- 
ing considered a? a pan of artiliri^! language or speech, 
being rather a branch of tha'. iidturai lauijuage, which we 
possess lO'Common with the bnite creati<ni, and by which 
we express the sudden emotioiih an! passions that actuate 
our fraint; But, as it is us»mj in written as well as oral 
language, it may, in some measure, be deemed a part of 
speech. It is with «'s a virtual sootence,, in which the 
nouit and verb are conce^l^d under an imperfect or in- 
digested word. — See this Chapter ^ in the Octavo Grammar^^ 

« 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Articles. 
An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to point 
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them out, and to show how far iheir signification ex- 
tends ; as, d garden, an eagle, the woman. 

In EInglish, there are but two articles, a and the: a 
Decomes an before a vowel,* and before a silent A ; as, 
an acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded, the a 
cnly is to be used ; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

Theioatteotion of writers and printers to this necessary 
diatiflction, has occasioned the frequent use of an before A, 
when it is to be pronounced ; and this circumstance, more 
than any other, has probably contributed to that indistinct 
utterance, or total omission, of the sound signihed by this 
letter, which very often occurs amongst readers and 
speakers. An horse, an husband, an herald, an heathen, 
and many similar associations, are frequently to be found 
m works of taste and merit. To remedy this evil, read- 
ers should be taught to omit, in ail similar cases, the sound 
of the n, and to -give the h its full pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used in 
a vague sense, to point out one single thing of the kind, 
in other respects indeterminate : as, " Give me a 
book ;" " Bring me an apple." 

The is called the definite article ; because it ascer- 
tains what particular thing or thincs are meant: as, 
" Give me the book;" " Bring me the apples;" mean* 
ing some book, or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is gene- 
rally taken in its widest sense : as, " A candid temper 
is proper for man ;" that is. for all mankind. 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will 
be seen in the following examples ; " The son of a king — 
the son of the king — a son of the king." Each of these 
three phrases has an entirely different meaning, through 
the different application of -the articles a and the, 

" Thou art a man," is a very general and harmless po- 
sition ; but, *' Thou art the man," (as Nathan »aid to Da- 
vid,) is an assertion capable of striking terror and remorse 
into the htart. 

* A instead of on is now ossd before words oegtnnlng with tt long. Seepage 
ft, tetter [/• Itiil.alao used before 9m ; 89, uum^ a one. 
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TRe article is omitte/d before nouns that imply the dil. 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, 
metals, herbs, &c. ; as, ** prudence is commendable ; 
falsehood is odious ; ang:er ought to be ♦avoided ;'* &c. It 
is qot prefixed to a proper name ; as, " Alexander," (be- 
cause that of itself denotes a determinate individual pr 
particular thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing a 
particular family : as, '^ He is a Howard, or p^the fami- 
ly of the Howards;" or by way of eminence : as, " Ere- 
;> ry man is not a Newton ;" *' He has the courage of an 
Achilles:" or when some noun is understood; ** le 
sailed down the (river) Thames, in the (ship) Britannia.'* 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun ; as, *' z. good man," " an agreeable woman," " the 
best friend." On some occasions, however, the adjective 
precedes a or an ; as, " mich a shame," *' as great a man 
as Alexander," " too careless an author." 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in 
the singular number only ; the definite article may be 
joined also to plurals. 

But there appeal's jlo be a remarkable exception to this 
file, in the use of the adjectives few and inany^ (the lat» 
ter chiefly with the word greai before it,) which, though 
joined with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular 
article a : as, a few men ; a great many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases ; it means a small or great 
number collectively taken, and therefore gives the idea 
of a whol^, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a 
score, a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole number, 
AD aggregate of many collectively taken ; and therefore 
still retains the article a, though joined as an adjective 
to a plural substantive ; as, a hundred years, &c. i 

* The- indefinite article is sometimes placed between the 
'adjective m^my, and a singular noun : as, 1 

** Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
" The dark un&thom'd caves of ocean bear: 

" Full many a JlowW is born to blush unseen, 
** And waste its sweetness on the desert air.'' 



fh these lineSf the phrases, mang a gem and many aJltnA 
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refer to many gems and mam/ Jlowern^ separately, not 
collectively considered. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs 
in th^ comparative and superlative degree ; and its effect 
IS, to mark the degree the more strongly, and to define 
it the more precisely : as^ ^^ The more 1 examine it, the 
better i like t^ I like this the least of any.'' See this 
Chapter, in the Octavo Grammar. 



i 



CHAPTER III. 

Of Substantives. 
Section i. Of Substantives in general. 

'A Substantive or Noun is the name of any thinf 
ihat exists, or of which we have any notion : as, Lon^ " 
do7h, man, virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are the names appro* 
priated to individuals : as, George, London, Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds con^ 
taining many sorts, or for sorts containing many individ- 
uals under them ; as, animal, man, tree, &tc. 

^hen proper names have an article annexed to the|^ 
they are used as common names : as, " He is the Oi^' 
cero of his age ; he is reading the lives of the Twelve 
CcBsars.^^ 

Common names may also be us^d to signify indivi- 
[uals, by the addition of articles or pronouns : as, '^ The 
boy is studious ; that girl is discreet*." 

To substantives belong gender, number, and ease ; 
and they are all of the third person when iipoken ofy and 
of the second when spoken ^o; as, " Blessings attend 
us on every side ; be grateful, children of men !" that i§^ 
fc children of men. 

• Noum mar also be divided into the foQowiog dasaes : ColUdim noom^ 
or noiHii of multitiide : as, the people, the jHurliament, the army : Abstrad, 
BOOM, or the names or qualities abstracted from their sulMtance« • as, knoii'- 
ledge, goodne^i whiteoeK ; r«rM a: fsrtic^piBl iwms } as, kegiiuuiq^ rev^ 
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Section 2. Of Gender • 

Gejvdbr is the distinction of nouns, with regard to sei 
There are three genders, the masculine, the feminine, 
and the n^uIter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes Mfiimals of the male 
kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the female 
kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter G«nder denotes objects which are nei- 
ther males nor females : as, a field, a house, a garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a figure 
of speech, converted into the masculine or feminine 
gender : as, when we sfc.y of the sun, he is setting \ and 
» - of a ship, she sails well. 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, we commonly giv^ 
the masculine gender to noun^ •hich are conspicuous foil, 
^the attributes of imparting or communicating, and whichT 
are by nature strong and efficacious. Those, again, are 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of . 
ontaining or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly-, 
,4autiful or amiable. Upon these principles, the sun is. 
^ lid to be masculine ; and the' moon, being the receptacle 
•^^i the sun's light, to be feminine. The earth is generally 
■feminine. A ship, a country, a city, &c. are likewise made 
feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is always 
masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy. Virtue is 
feminine from its beaul^, and its being the object of love. 
Fortune and the church are generally put in the feminine 
gender. \ 

The English language has three methods of distinguish^ 
ing the sex, rm. 

1. By different words : as^ 

Male. FemalB* Male. f^emala ^ 

Bachelor. Haid, Husband. Wife. 

JBoar. Sow. King. Qjoeeo. 

Boy. Girl. Lad. Lass* 

Brothtir Sister. . ; Lord. Laiiy. 

Buck. . Doe. i. Man. ;.?^, Wonj?:^- 
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Male^ 


Fenak. 


Mak. 


Female. 


BaU. 


Cow. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Bollock or 


> Heifer. 


Milter. 


Spawner. 


Steer. 


Nephew. 


Niece. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 


Bitch. 


Singer. 


i Songstress or 
\ Singer. 


Drake. 


Duck. 


Earl. 


Countess. 


Sloven. 


Slut. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Son. 


Daughter 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Stag. 


Hind. 


Gander. 


Goose. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. 


Witch. 


Horse. 


Mare. 






f2. 


By a difference of termination : as, ] 


Mate. 


Female. 


Mtle. 


Female. 


Abbot. 


Abbess 


Landgrave. 


Landgravine^ 


Actor. 


Actress. 


Lion 


Lioness. . 


Administrator.Aduiinistratrix. Marquis. 


Marchioness. 


Adulterer. 


Adultress. 


Master. 


Mistress : 


Ambassador. 


Ambasnadrevft 


. Mayor. 


Mayoress. 


Arbiter. 


Arbitress. 


Pmtron. 


Patroness. 


Baron. 


Baroness. 


Peer. 


Peeress. 


Bridegroom. 


, Bride. 


Poet. 


Poetess. 


Benelactor. 


Benefactress. 


Priest. 


Priestess. 


Caterer. 


CateresB. 


Prince. 


Princess. 


Chanter. 


Chantress. 


Prior. 


Prioress. 


Conductor. 


Conductress. 


Prophet. 


Prophetess. 


Count. 


Countess. 


Protector. 


Protectress 


Deacon. 


Deaconess 


Shepherd. 


Shepherdess. 


Duke. 


Duchess. 


Songster. 


Songstress. 


Elector. 


Electress 


^ Sorcerer. 


Sorceress. 


Emperor. 


Empress. 


Sultan. 


i Sultaness, 
\ Sultana. 


Enchanter. 


Enchantress. 


Executor. 


Executrix. 


Tiger. 


Tigress. 


Governor. 


Governess. 


Traitor. 


Traitress. 


Heir. 


Heiress. 


Tutor. 


Tutoress. 


Hero. 


Heroine. 


Viscount. 


Viscountetti, 


Hunter. 


Huntress. 


Voiary. 


Votaress- 


Host. 


Hostess. • 


Widower. 


Widow. 


Jew. 


Jewess. 
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3. By a no«n, pronoun, tr adjective, being prejixea i ^ 
Hhe eub&iaiitive : a^^ 

A cock-sparrow. A len -sparrow. 

A man-««rvant. A maid-«ervant. ' 

A he-f oat. A she^goat. 

A he -bear. A she-bear. 

f-" A male child. A female child. 

> Male deccendants. Female descendants. 

It sometimes happens, that the same noun ia either mas- 
culine or feminine. The words parent, child^ cousin, friend^ 
neighbour, servant, and several others, are used indiffer- 
ently for males or females. 

Nonns with variable terminatioBS contribute to concise- 
ness and perspicuity of expiessioD. We have only a suffi- 
cient number of them to make us feel our want ; for when 
we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the ter- 
mination, which we cannot avoid ; bu^ we can say, tnat 
she is a botanist, a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, 
a companion, because these terminations have not annexed 
to them the notion of sex. 

Section ^ Of Number, 

Number is the consideration of an object, as one or 
more. 

Substantives are of two numben, the singular and the 
plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object ; as, a 
chair, a table. 

The plural number signilief more objects than one ; 
^ as, chairs, tables. 

J Some nomis, from the niaturt of tlie things which they 
express, are used only in tfer singular form ; as, wheat, 
pitch, gold, slotli, pride, 4cc.; otbi^rs, only in the plural 
form ; a^, bellows, scissors, lungs, rich^, 4ic« 

Some words arc the same in both numbers ; as, deer, 
sheep, swme, fee • * 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed by 
adding * to the sicyBular: as, dove, doves; face, faces; 



iboudlit, fhoaghts. But when' the snbstanthre fineuKar 
ends m.x, ck soft, shy ssy or «» we add es ia the plural: as, 
box, boxes; church, churches ; lash, la-shes; kiss^, kisses; 
rebus, rebusses. If the singular ends in ch hard, the plu* 
ral is formed by adding 5; as, monarch, monarchs ; dis* 
tich, distichs. 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes es, added to the 
plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, 
Tolcano, wo : and sometimes only $ : as, foiio« nancio, 
punctilio, seraglio. 

Nouns ending in /, 01 ^e, are rendered plural by the 
change o£ those terminations into vett : a^, loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves ; wife, wives : except grief, rehef, reproof, 
and «everal others, which form the plural by the addition 
of s. Those whioh end injf, have the regular plural: 
as, ruff, raffs ; except, staff, staves. 

Nounsr which have y in the singular, with no other vowel 
in the same syllable, change it into ies in the plural : as, 
lieauty, beauties ; fly, flies. But the y in not changed, 
when there is another vowel in the syllable : as, key, keys^ 
delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
lingular into e: as, man, men; woman, women; alder- 
man, aldermen. The words, ox and child, form oxen and 
•hildfen; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ee in the 
plural : as, fcot, feet ; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin is meant : die, dice (for play :) 
idle, dies (for coming.) 

It is agieeableto analogy, and the practice of the gene* 
raHty of correct writers, to construe the following woids as 
glural nouns ; pains^ rkhei^ alms : and also, ma^mattcs^ 
mitapkysia^ politics^ sUdcs^ optics^ pneumatics^ wiUi othei^ 
similar names of sciences. 

:Dr. Johnwn saya thitt Acf a^ieettvemtfclk is sometimes 
a term of number, '■ as well as of quantity. This may ac-> 
fiOQBl ibr the instances we meet with of its associating with 

C'ns as a plural noun. : as, ^ much pains." The courex- 
/fadweter, 1b lit to be tetmam^n4^\ 
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considei^d as 



The word news ia now almost uoiFei 
belonging to the singular nnmber. 

The noun means is used both initte singular and the 
plural number. 

The following words, which have been adopted from 
. the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus distin- 
guished with respect to number. 



Singular. 
Ghenib. 
Seraph. 
Antithesis. 
Automaton. 
Basis. 
Crisis. 
Criterion. 
DiKresie. 
Ellipsis. 
Emphasis. 
Hypothesis. 
Metamor- 
phosis. 



Pluml. 
Cherubim. 
Seraphim. 
Antitheses 
Automata. 
Bases. 
Crises. 
Criteria. 
Di«Ereses., 
Ellijises. 
Emphases. 
Hypotheses. 
i Metamor- 



SiDgular. 
Datum. 

Effluvium. 



PlaraL 
Data. 

Effluvia. 
i Encomia or 
f Encomiums. 

Errata. 

Genii.* 

Genera. 
i Indices or 

( Indexes.t 
Laminae. 
Media. 
Magi. 
Memoran- i Memoranda or 
dum. I Memorandums 
Radii. 
Stamina. 
Strata. 
Vortices. 



Encomium. 

Erratum. 

Genius. 

Genus. 

Index. 

Lamina. 

Medium. 

Magus. 



( phoses. 
Phaenomenon. Phainomena, 
a ,. ^ Appendices or Radius. 

Appenmx. ^ Appendixes. Stamen. 

Arcanum. Arcana. Stratum. 

Axis. Axes. Vortex. 

Calx. Calces. 

Some words, derived from the learned languages, ace 
confined to the plural number : as, antipodes, credenda, 
literati, minutiae 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used in the same manner when adopted ivX^ 
our tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

Section 4. Of Case. 

In English, substantives have three cases, the nomi** 
native, the possessive, and the objective.^ 

* Gem, when denoting aerial spiriti: Oenhues, when aigmifying penaai tf 



t IndeoDts, whcD it ngnifies pointers, or TaUa of contents : JndUu, wlifli 
herring to Algebraic quantities. 

( The posseinye is sometimes called the g^tire case; and the plJteltTe, Umi 
«irt »i:atire» 



/. 
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The nominatife case simply eipresses the ilaiiie of a 
jMngy orthe subject of the ven> : as, ^^The boy plays;** 
••Tte ^ learn.*' 

The possessive case expresses the relaition of property 
or possession ; and has an apostrophe with the letter 
cbmine after it: as, <^The scnolar's duty;" ^^Myfather't 
house. . 

When the plural ends in 9, the ether « is omitted, boi ^ . 
Ike apostropne is retkuned: as, '^ on eagles' wings;* f, 
" The drapers' company." ^ g 

Sometimes, also, when the singular terminates in if, t 
the apostrophic « is not added: as, '^For goodness* 
sake ; ". For nghteousness' sake." 

The objective case Expresses the object of an actiOl^j 
or of a rel^on ; and generally follows a verb active, or^ 
a preposition * as, ^* John assists Charles ;" ^^ They live 
in London/' 

English substantives arje declined in the followio|; 
manner: f 

,yi^ ■■''-■ 

V." >..J iingolar. , PloraL 

TfomvnativB Case. A mother. Mothers. ^ 

Possemtt Case* A mother's. Mothers'. 

Objective Case. A mother* Mothers. 

Nominative Case. The man. The men. ^■ 

Possessive Case. The man's. The men's. 

Objective Case. The man. The men. 

The English language, to express different connexions 
and relations ef one tning to another, uses, for the most ,' 
part, prepositions. The Greek and Latin among the an<« ^ 
cient, and some too among the modem languages^ as the 
German, vary the termination or ending of the substantiv^^t^ 
to answer the same purpose ; an exaoiple of which, in th^ 
Latin, id inserted, as explanatory of the n&iure and use ^ 
cases, viz. 

Siqpilar. L ' 

KottWMUve. DoMiNus, A Lord. \. 

OeniHv Dottim, Lord's, of a hnL 

Dativ5 /^^ - I^omiio, ToaLori. T- 



-■%'^^. . 
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Accusative 

Vocative, 

Mlative, 
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NomiruUive* 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative, 

Vocative, 

Ablative, 
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Singular. ' 
DoMINUM, 
DOMINE, 
DoMINOy 

JflnraL 
Domini, 

dominorvm, 

DOMINIS, 
DOMINOS, 

Domini, 

DOMINIS, 



A Lord. 
O Lord. 
By a Lord. 






ri' 



Lords. < 

Lords', of Lordi 
To Lords. 
Lords. 
O Lords. 
By Lords. 

Some vfnters think, that the relations signified by the 
addition of articles and prepositions to the noun, may pro- 
perly he denominated cases, in EngUsh ; and that, on thia 
principle, there are, in our language, as many cases as 
in the Latin tongue. But to this mode of forming cases 
for our substantives, there are strong objections. It would, 
indeed, be a formal and useless arrangement of nouns, 
articles, and prepositions. If an arrangement of this na- 
ture were to be considered as constituting cases, the Eng- 
lish language would have a much greater number of 
tliem than the Greek and Latin tongues : for, as every 
preposition has its distinct meaning and e£fect, every com* 
bination of a preposition and article with the noun, would 
form a different relation, and would constitute a distinct 
case. — This would encumber our language with many 
new terms, and a heavy and useless load of distinctions.* 

On the principle of imitating other languages in names 
and forms,' without a correspondence in nature and idiom, 
we might adopt a number of declensions, as well as a va- 
riety of cases, for English substantives. Thus, -five or 
six declensions, distinguished according to the various 
modes of forming the plural of substantives, with at least 
half a dozen cases to each declension, would furnish a 
complete arrangement of English nouns, in all their. trap- 
"ptrnffi. See on this subject, the fifth and nin(h sections of 
the sixth chapter of etymology. 

* If caies are to be disliogpisbed by the difi&rent sigmficatioDs of the doib), or 
by the dififereDt rdatiem it may bear to the gofvemia^ word, thai we have in 
M^langpage as inaiiy cases ahnost, as there we prepo^ and above a II]al^ 

Mfeatn a man, beyQi4 a nKan* roand aboiit .a man, withm a man, with*^^ ■^ 
■liQ, Ac shaill be casee, ai ircU ■>! of a BBO) to a maov aad with a man.** 
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But though this Tariety of cases does not at all correal 
pond with the idiom of our language, there seems to be 
great propriety in admitting a case in English substan- 
tiTeS) which shall serve to denote* the ohjecU of actiTe 
verbs &nd of prepositions ; and ^vhich is, therefore, pro- ' 
perly termed the objective case. The general idea of case 
doubtless has a refer2nce to the termination of tlas noun : 
font there are many instances, both in Greek and Latin, in 
which the nominatiTe and accusative cases have precise- 
ly the same forpi) and are distinguished only by the rela« 
tion they bear to other words in the sentence. We arie 
therefore warranted, by analogy, in applying thiK prin- 
ciple to our own language, as far as utility, and the idiom 
of it, will admit. Now it is obvious, that in English, a 
noun got»erned by an active verb, or a preposition, is 
very ^fiferently circumstanced, from a noun in the no- 
minative, or in the possessive case ,* and that a compreheo- 
sive case, correspondent to that difference, must be useful 
and proper. The business of parsing, and of showing the 
connexion and dependence of words, will be most con- 
veniently accomplished, by the adoption of such a case » 
and the irregularity of having our nouns sometimes placed 
in a situation, in which they cannot be said to be in any 
case at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long doubted the propriety of 
assigning to English substantives an objective case : but 
a renewed, critical examination of the subject ; an exa- 
mination to which he was prompted by the extensive and 
increasing demand for the grammar, has produced in his 
mind a full persuasion, that the nouns of our language are 
entitled to this comprehensive objective case. 

When the thing to which another ii said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the 
sign of the possessive case is commonly added to the last 
term : as, " The king of Great Britain's dominions." 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case immediately succeed each other, in the following 
form : *' My friend's wife's sister ;" a sense which would 
be better expressed by saying, ** the sister of my friend's 
wife ;" or, «• my friend's sister-in-law." Some grammari- 
ans SAX, that in each of the following phrases viz ''A 
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book of mj brother's," " A BerFant of tte q^aeen «» * A 
soldier of the king's," there are two genitiFe cases ; the ^ 
first phrase implying, *' one of the books of my brother,'' 
the next, '* one of the servants of the queen;" and the last, 
'* one of the soldiers of the king." But as the preposition 
governs the objective case ; and. as there are not, in each 
of these sentences, two apostrophes with the letter «,com* 
ing after them, we cannot with propriety say, that there 
are two genitive cases. ' 

CHAPTER IV. 

,/ ; Of Adjectives. 

Section 1* Of the nature of Adjectives ^ and the 
degrees of comparison. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to ex- 
press its quality : as, " An industrious man ;" '* A virtu-' 
0U8 woman ;" "A benevolent mind." 

In English, the adjective is not varied on account of 

(nder, number, or case. Thus we say, " A careless 
)ojj carele* girls." 

The only variation which it admits, is that of the de- 
grees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
(Comparison ; the positive, the comparative, and the 

SUPERLf TIVE. 

Gramm&rians hlive generally enumerated these three 
degrees of comparison ; but the first of them has been 
thought by some writers, to be, iimproperly, termed a de- 
gree of comparison ; as it seems to be nothing more than 
the simple form of the adjective, and not to iinply either 
comparison or degree. This opinion may be well found- 
ed, unless the adjective be supposed- to imply comparison 
or degree, by containing a secret oi general reference to 
other things : as, when we say, '' he is a tall man," '^ this 
is a fair day," we make some reference to the ordinary 
size of laen, and to different weather. 

The Positivb State expresses the quality of an ob- 
j|ect> without any mcrease or diminution: asi good^ 
wise, great. 
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The Comparative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive in significatioti : as, wiser, greater, less wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessfrns the po- 
sitive to the highest or lowest degree ; a», wisest, great- 
est, least wise. 

The simple word, or positive, beconiCF the compft* 
rative, by adding r or er ; and the superlative, by add- 
ing st or esty to the end of it : as, wise, wither, wisest • 
-great, greater, greatest. And the adverbs more and 
mosty placed before the adjective, haye the same effect • 
as, wise, more wise, most wise. 

The termination ish may be accounted in some sort a 
degree of comparison, by which the.signilif alion is dimi- 
nished below the positive : as, black, blocfiishy or tending 
to blackness ; salt^ saltish, or having a little tai^ia of silt. 

The word rather is very properly used to express a smalt 
degree or excess of a quality : slh^ ** She is rather profube 
in her expenses.'* 

Monosyllables, for the most part, arc compared by er 
and est ; and dissyllables by more and tmst : as, mild, 
milder, mildest ; frugal, more frugal, most, frugal. Dis- 
syllables ending in y ; as, happy, lovely ; and in U after a 
mute, as, able, ample ; or accented on the last syllable, 
as, discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and (Ht: as, hap- 
pier, happiest ; abler, ablest; politer, politest. Worfla 
of more than two syllables hardly ever admit 6i those 
terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding thd 
adverb most to. the end of them ; as, nethermost, utter^ 
most, or utmost, undermost, uppermost, tbremost. 

In Engliiih, as in most languages, there are some wordji 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom^ is 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregular ia 
this respect : as, ^* good, better, best ; bad, worse, wora^ , 
little, less, least ; much or many, more, most ; near 
nearer, nearest or next; late, later, latest or last ; old^ 
older or elder, oldest or eldest ;" and" a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the definitii 
article before it, becomes, a substantive in sense hstA 
meaning, and is written as a substantive ; as, *' Providence 
lewards the goody and punishes the bad " 
* E2 -y Ji. ti .\^ 
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VariouA noons placed before other nouns assume (h 
•ature of adjectiyes ; as, sea fish, wine vessel, corn field, 
■leadow ground, &c. 

Numeral ai^eetiFes are either cardinal, or ordinal: 
cardinail, as, one, two, three, &c. ; ordinal, as, first, 
tecond, third« &c. 

Section 2. Remarks an the sa^ect of Comparison* 

?, If we consider the subject of comparison attentiyely, 
we shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite In 
number, or at least indefinite. — ^A mountain is larger than 
a mite ; — ^by how many degrees ? How much bigger is the 
earth than a grain of. sand ? By how many degrees was 
Socrates wiser than Alcibiajdes ? or by how many is snow 
whiter than this paper ? It is plain, that to these and the 
like questions, no definite answers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot. 
Is just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour is 
mxty times the length of a minute. But, in regard to qtuili' 
ties^ and to those quantities which cannot be melsured 
€xactly, it is impossible to say how many degrees may be 
comprehended in the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in 
firct, they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be con- 
yenient, if language were to express many of them. In 
regardto unmeasured quantities and qualities, the degrees 
of more and less, (besides those marked above,) may be 
expressed intelligibly, at least, if not accurately, by cer- 
tain adverbs, or words of like import : as, *' Socrates was 
much wiser than Alcibiades;" *' Snow is a great 'deal 
i whiter than this paper ;" ^* £pamir>3ndas was hyfar the 
I most accomplished of the Thebans ;" <^ The evemng star 
is a very splendii object, but the sun is incomparably more 
aplendid ;" *' The Deity is infinitely greater than the 
greatest of his creatures." The inaccuracy of these, 
and the like expressions, is not a material inconvenience ; 
and, if it were, it is unavoidable : for human speech can 
only express human thought ; and where thought is ne< 
#Warily inaccurate, language must be so too. j 

.^^Wheii the wor4 wryi exceedingly, or any other ofsiaik 
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hr unporty is put before the posittire, it is called Dj tomft 
writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish it from 
the other superlative, which has been already mentioned 
and is called the sjipcrlative of comparison. Thus, very 
eloquent, is termed the superlative of eminence ; mot^ 
eloquent f the superlative of comparison. In the superlative 
of eminence, something of comparison is, however, re- 
motely or indirectly intimated ; for we cannot reasonably 
^all a man very eloquent, without comparing his elo> 
quence with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express 
the same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. 
Thus, the sentence, *^ Of all acquirements, virtue is the 
most valuable^'* conveys the same sentiment as the fol- 
lowing ; <* Virtue is more valuable than every other ac« 
quirement." 

CHAPTER V. 

Of Pronouns* 

A PnokouN is a word used instead of a noun, to 

avoid the too frequent repetition of the same word : as, 

^' The man is happy; he is benevolent ; he is useful." 

* There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the perso-* 

I7AL, the RELATIVE, and thU ADJECTIVE PRONOUKS. 

Section 1. Of the Personal Pronouns, 
There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, thou^ he, 

f Ae, it ; with their plurals, u;e, ye, or you^ they* 
Personal pronouns admit of person, number, gender, 

and case. 
The persons of pronouns are three in each number^ 

viz. 

J, is the first perscm ^ 

) TAou, is the second person > Singular. 

2Ze, <Ae, or »V, is the third person ) 

FTc, is the first person ^ 

-j ^c Ye or youj is the second person > Plural. ] 
. TA€y, is the third person 3 

' ^ This account of persons will be very intelligible, when 

we r€iflect> that there are three persons^ir bo mvj be the 
[0 " :.-^ 
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subject of any dij^rourse - first, the person who speakd 
may speak of him^^lf ; $>ecoDd]y, he may speak of thie per* 
son to whom he addresses himself , thirdly, he may speak 
of some other person : and as the speakers, the persons 
spoken to, aiid the other persons spoken of, may be many, 
so each of these persons must have the plural number. 

The numbers of pronouns, like those of substantives, 
are two, the sinpilar and the plural: as, /^ thou^ he; 
we, ye or yow, they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person singular 
of the pronouns, Ae, she, it. He is masculine ; she is 
feminine ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent ; froin which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked by a dis* 
tinction of gen<ler in the pronouns : but the third person 
or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 
unknown, it is necessary that it should be marked by a 
distinction of gender ; at least when some particular per- 
son or thipg is spoken of, that ought to be more distinctly 
marked : accordingly the pronoun singular of the third 
person has the three genders, he, she, it. 

Pronouns have three cases ; ^he nominative, the pos- 
sessive, and the oojective. 

The objective csrse of a pronoun has, in general^ a form 
dijQIierent from that of the nominative, or the possessive 
case. 

The personal pronouns are.th^s declined: 

Sinjrular. PluraL 

I. We. 

:» Poss. Mine. Ours. 

f Obi. Me. Us. 

Thou* Ye or you. 
Thine. Yours* 
Thee. You. 

Hfe. They. 

His. Theirs* • 

Him* Them. 

■J 



Person. 

First. 


Case. 

Nom. 




Poss. 




Ohj. 


Second. 


Kom. 




Poss. 




Obj^ 


Third. 


Kom. 


Mas. 


Poss^ 




05/. 



Tkird. 


GMe. 

JVom. 


SBe7 


JPtni' 


Po$i. 


Hers. 




Ob,'. 


Her. 


nird. 


Abm. 


It. 


Ifeuttr. 


P<w. 


Its. 




Obf. 


It. 



SI 



Then. 
Them. 

They. 

Tbmtf. 

Them. 

Section 2 (^ tht lUUtdve Prvnotm*. 

*Rklatit£ ProBoims are such as relate, m genera^ 
to some word (^phrase going before, which is thence 
called the antecedent : they are, xjdko^ which, and Aai : 
as, " The man is happy toho lives virtuouslyf ." 

What is a kind of compound relative, including both 
the antecedent and the relative, and is mostly eqmvalent 
to that tohich : as, ^^ This is what I wanted ;" mat is to 
say, ^^ the thing ufhich I wanted." 

fVho is applied to persons, which to animals and in- 
animate things : as, ^^ He is a friend, tiriio is faithful in 
adversity;" "The bird, which sung so sweetly, is flown 5" 
" This is the tree, which produces no fruit." 

Thai, as a relative, is often used to prevent the too 
frequent repetition of who and which. It is applied to 
boui persons and things : a^, " He that acts wisely de- 
serves praise ;" " Modesty b a quaUty'that highly adorns 
a woman. 

Who is of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

Singular and Floral. 

ATomincaive. Who. 

Possessive. Whose, 

Objectite. • Whom. 

Wkii^, that, and what, are likewise of both numbers, 
but they do not vary their termination ; except that whose 
is sometimes used as the possessive case of which : as, 
** Is there any other doctrine whose followers are pu- 
nished ?*' 

f The relative pronoun, when and iDtenpeatively, relates to a word or 
Mtne whith is not tmkaunL but mftiMiMttf, to the itiatire. See note onder 
SVLRalAorSyiitn. 
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boose is oury, and tlwt is youn; Theirs is rery comsiodi'* 
ous." 

Some g^rammarians consider t^x as a possessive pronoitti* 

The two words on^ and self^ are used in conjunction 
with pronouns. 0am is added to possessires, botb si|i|^- 
2ar atid plural: as, *\ My own hand, our own house/' It 
is emphatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposi* 
tion : BBf **l live in my own house," that is, '^ not in a 
hired house/* Self is added to possessives : as, myulf^ 
yourselves; and sometimes to personal pronouns : as, kim' 
^ selfy itself y themselves. It then, like own, expresses em- 
poAsis and opposition : as, 'M did this myselfi'' that is, 
" not another ;" or it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as, 
" We hurt ourselves by vain rage." 

Himself y themselves^ are now used in the nominative case 
instead o£ hisse^fy .iheirselves ; as, ** He came himself;'* 
^' He himself shall do this ;" *' Thej performed it them* 
selves." 

2. The distributive are those which denote die per- 
sons or things that make up a number, as taken sepa« 
rately and singly. They are eack^ every, either: as, 
** Each of his brothers is in a favourable situation ;" 
'* Every man must account for himself;" ^^ I have not 
seen eUher of them." 

Each relates to two or more persons or things-, and signi- 
fies either of the two, or every one of any number taken 
separately. 

JEvery relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each one of them aU taken separately. This pronoun 
was formerly used apart from its noun, but it is now con- 
stantly aainelced to it, except in legal proceedings : as m 
the i^rase, '* all and every of them." 

EOher relates to two persons or things taken separately, 
and signifies the one or the other. To say, *' either ox 
the three," is therefore improper. 

J^eiiher imports " not eidier;^^ that is, not one nor the 
other : as, ** Neither of my friends was there.' 

.3. The demanstraiive are those which precisely point 
out the subjects to which they relate : this and that, 
tiiete and ihosCf are of this class ; as/< This is true charity; 
^JaU is only its image* 
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2%h refers to the nearest per30ii or thing, and that to the 
most distant : as, *^ This man is more intelligent (than that/* 
Uds indicates the la^t^jr or last tnentionen ; thatt the former 
or first mentioned ; as, ** Both wealth and poverty are temp* 
tations ; that, tends to excite pride, thift, discontent.'' 

Perhaps the i»ords former and latter may be properly rank- 
ed amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially in many 
of their applications. The following sentence may serve as 
an example: ** It was happy for the state, that Fabius con- 
tinued in the command with Min'jcius^ the formet'a phlegm 
was a check upon the latter^a vivacity. 

4. The indejmite are those which express their subjects in 
an indefinite or general manner. The following are of this 
kind ; somer other ^ any^ one, all, swh. &i.c. 

Of these pronouns, only ihe words one and other are varied. 
One has a possessive case, which it lorins in the same manner 
as substances : as, one, ene*s. This word has a >general sig- 
nification, meaning people at large; and sometimes also a 
peculiar reference to ttie person who is speaking : as, ** One 
ought to pity the distresses of mankind." "*' One is apt to 
love one's self." This woid is oiten used, by good writers, in 
the plural number : as, ^' The great omsot the world ;" *' The 
boy wounded the old bird, and stole the young ones ;^ *'M5 
nife and the little ones are in good health." 

Other is declined in tiie following manner : 

Singular. plural. 

Norn. Other Others. 

Poss. Olher's Others*. 

Ohj. Other Others, 

The plural others is only used ixhen apart from the noun to 
which it refers, svhether expressed or nnderstood : as "When 
frou have perused they papers, ( will send you the eJA«r5."— 
*' He pleases some, but he disgusts others.** When this pro- 
noun is joined to nouns, either singular or prural, it has no va- 
riation ; as, ** the other man," ** ihe other men." 
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The following phrases may serFe to exemplify the inde- 
finite pronouns. " SoTne of you are wise and good j* 
" A few of them were idlp, tlie others industrioiis ;'* " Neh 
ther is there any that is unexceptionable ;" "Owe ought to 
blow one'^s own mind ;'* *' They were all present ;" " i%ch 
is the state of man, that he is never at rest ;" " Some 
are happy, while others are miserable.'* 

The word another is composed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other. 

None is used in both numbers: as, ^^ None is so deaf as 
he that will not hear ;'* " None of those are equal to 
these." It seems originally to have^signitied, according 
to its derivation, not one^ and therefore to have had no 
^ plural ; but there is good authority for the use of it in the 
plural number : as, '•' None that go unto her retiim again.'* 
Prov, ii. 19. ** Terms of peace -were none vouchsard.*' 
MiLTox. *• A one of them are varied to express the gen- 
dpr.." ** None of them have dii^erent endings for the num- 
bers." Lowth's Introduction, ** A^one of their produc* 
tions are extent." Blair. 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature of the 
adjective pronouns, and to distinguish and arrange them 
infeliigibly : but.it is difficult, perhaps mipracticable, to 
define and divide them in a manner perfectly unexcep- 
tionable. S.ome of them, in particular, may seem to le- 
quire a diiXerent arrangemont. We presume, however, 
that, for ^\&ry useful purpose, the present classification is 
fiufficiently correct. AH the pronouns, except the per- 
gonal and relative, may indeed, in a general view of them» 
he. considered as de/mttive pronouns, because they define 
cr ascertain the extent of the common name, or general 
terra, to which they refer, or are joined ; but as each 
class of tbem doies this, more or less exactly, or in a man- 
ner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to this circum- 
stance appears to be suitable to the nature of things, and 
the understanding of learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, that 
the words this, that, any, some, such, his, their, onr, &c. arc 
pronouns, when they are used separately from the nouns 
,to winch they relate ; but that, when they are joined to 
those nouns, they are not- to be considered as belonging 
le this species of words , because, ib this association. 
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ihey rather •scertain a substantlTe, than 8np];rfy the place* 
of one; They assert that, in the phrases, *' give me 
f/^," " this is John's," and •* suck were some of you,'* 
the words in italics are pronouns ; but that, in the fol-' 
lowing phrases, they are not pronouns ; " this book is 
instructire," " some boys arc ingenious," *'*fwy health is 
declining," " our hearts are deceitful," &c. Other gram- 
marians think, that all these words are pure adjectives ; and 
that none of them can properly be called pronouns ; as 
the genuine pronoun stands by itself, without the aid of a 
oouB expressed or understood. They are of opinion, 
that in the expressions, ** Give me that," " this is John's," 
kc, the noun is always understood, and must be suppliel 
m the mind of the reader : as, '^ Give me that bwk ;" 
*' this book is John's ;" '* and such persons were some per* 
sons amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should 
be classed into substantive and adjective pronouns. Under 
the former, they include the personal and the relative ; 
nnder the latter, all the others. But this division, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be accurate. All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range under the substantive head. — 
We have distributed these parts of grammar, in the mode 
which we think most correct and intelligible : but, for the 
information of students, and to direct their inquiries on the 
subject, we state the different opinions of several judi 
cioiis grammarians. See the Octavo Granmiar on these 
points. 

CHApfrCR VI. 

Of Verbs. 
Section 1. Of the nature of Verbs in general, 

A VERB is a word which signifies to be, ct do, or to 
SUFFER ; as, '* I am, I rule, I am ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, and n£i> 
TER. They are also divided into regular, ikr£gula% 

■lid DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and necessarily 
unplies an agent, and an object acted upon: as, & 
love ; "I love Penelope." 

A Verb Passive expresses a pasQion or a suSeriA{,i « 
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the receiving of an action ; and necessarily implies an 
object acted upon, and an agent by which it is acted 
upon: as, to be loved ; " Penelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor passioDi 
but being, or a state of being: as, "I am, I sleep, I 
sit.'** 

The verb active is also called transitive, because the 
actiojQ passes over to the object, or has an effect upon 
some other thing : as, '* The! tutor instructs his pupils ;*' 
*' I esteem the man." 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated iniransi 
tiveSf because the effect. is confined within the subject, anl 
does not pass over to any object: as, " I sit, he lives*' 
they deep." 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu 
ters, make a near approach to the nature of a verb active 
but they may be distinguished from it by their being in 
transitive : as, to run, to walk, to -fly, &c. The rest are 
more obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive ot \ 
middle state between action and passion : as, to stand, ir- 
lie, to sleep, he. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and a 
neuter signification, the construction only determining oj 
which kind they are : as, to fiatteo, signifying to make even 
or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow 
dull or insipid, it is a yerb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
become a compound active verb To smile is a neuter 
verb J it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 

• Verbs have been distinioiished b^ tome writers, into the (bllowms kiodi. 

Ist Acihe-tnmdHvtf or those whicii denote ao action t]iat passra from (he 
•l^eot to some object : ^ Cesar conquered Poopey. 

2d. AcHveArUransUivet or those which eti>reis that kind of action, which hm 
po efiect upon any thing be^^oad the agent ninwelf : as, Cesar walked. 

3d. Passive^ or those ifhicH express, not action, biit passion, whether plea* 
bg or painful : as, Portia was loved ; Pooipejr was conquered. 

4th. Neulttr, or tliose whkh express an attrMmte that consists neither in adin 
fiorjpassioD; as, Cesar stood. 

Tnis appears to be an orderly arrangement. But ir the dan of atlive4nhnm' 
ittiM Teroi were admitted, it would rather perplex than assist tlie learner: far 
the diflereoce between vote active and neater, as transitiTe and iniraAiitiT«L fa 
easy and obvious ; but the diflbesce between verbs absolutely neuter and o- 
traniitively active, is not •twayschv. ft ^ adaed, cAm rtiy dlTfieoIt (• Im 
WcertaineaL 
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case, Hor be ccustrued as a passive ^erb We cannot say, 
the smiled Atm, or, he was smiled. But to smile on being 
a compound active verb, we properly say, she smiled on 
him ; he was smiled on by fortune in every undertaking. 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the help of 
which the English verbs are principally conjugated. 
They are, efo, oie, have^ shally will^ maijy cauy with their 
variations ; and let and must, which have no variation.'^ 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech wh^^h 
signifies to be, to do, or to svjjer, &c. we have includev\ 
every thing,eitherexpressly or by necessary cohsequence, 
that is essential to its nature, and nothing that is notessea- 
tial to it. This definition is warranted by the authority 
of Dr. Lowth, a^nd of many other respectable writers on 
grammar. There are, however, some grammarians, who 
consider assertion as the essence of the verb. But, as the 
participle and the infinitive, if included in it, would prove 
insuperable objections to their scheme, they have, without 
hesitation, denied the former a place in the verb, and de- 
clared the latter to be meiely an abstract jioun. This ap- 
pears to be going rather too far in sapport of an hypothesis. 
It seems to be incumbent on these grammarians, to reject 
also the ialperative mood. What part of speech would 
they make the verbs in the following sentence ? " Depart 
mstantly : improve your time : forgive us our sins." Will 
it be said, that the verbs in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that " De- 
part instantly," is an expression equivalent to, " I desire 
you to depart instantly ;" and that as the latter phrase im- 
plies aflSrmation or assertion, so does the former. But, 
(supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive. 1st. In tlie latter phrase, the 
only part implying affirmation, is, ** I desire." The words 
" to depart," are in the infinitive mood, and contain no 
assertion : they affirm nothing. £d. The position is not 
tenable, that *^ Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
grammatical nature." It proves too much, and therefore 
nothing. This mode of reasoning would confound the 
acknowledged grammatical distinction of words. A pro- 

• Lef, ai a primiiBl rerb^ kaa klkSL and IdMh ; but as a Iielping verb, ic ad. 
■UfofooTaiktKU 

F 2 
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uoun, on this principle, m^y be proved to be a noun ; a 
QOUD, a verb; an adverb, a noun and preposition; the 
superlative degree, the comparative ; the imperative mood, 
the indicative ; the future tense, the present ; and so on : 
because they mav respectively be regolved dnto similar 
' meanings. Thus, in the sentence, "• I desire you to de • 
part," the words to depart, m^y he called ft noun, because 
they are equivalent in sense to the noun departure , in the 
following sentence, " I desire your departure." The words 
^* depait instantly," may be. proved to be, not the impera- 
tive mood with an adverb, but the indicative and infinitive, 
with a noun and preposition ; lor they are equivalent to 
" 1 desire you to depart in an instant." The superlative 
degree in this sentence, *' Of all acquirements virtue is the 
most valuable," may pass for the cqjnparative, because it 
conveys the «ame sentiment as, *' Virtue is more valuable 
than every other acquirement.'^ 

We shall not pursue this subjecit any furtlicr, as the read- 
er must be satisfied, that only the word desire, in the 
equivalent sentence, implies affirmation ; and that one 
phrase may, in sense, be equivalent, to another, though 
<ts grammatical nature is essentially different. 

To verbs belong number, person, mood, and tensk. 

Section 2. Of Number and Person, 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the Plural: 
as, " I run, we run," &c. 

In each number there are three persons ; as, 

Siagolnr. PUiraL 

First Person. 1 love. We love. 

Second Person, ThoaloveSt. y^ or you love. 

Third Person, He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some^parts df it, varies itsendings, to 
express, or agree with, diffetent persons of the same num- 
ber : as, ** I lbve,ihovCiff6est; he loveih, or loves :" and al- 
so to express different numbers of the same person : as, 
^' thou Ityoest^ ye love ; he hveth, the]^ love." In the plttra} 
number of the verb, there is no varif^on of ending to ex. * 
pifeas the different persons ; and the verb, ip th« lime p«r -. 
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yas plural, is the same as it is in the first person singular, 
ifet this scanty provision of terminations is sulTicient for 
II the purposes of discourse, and no ambiguit}' arises from 
t . the verb being always attended, either with the noun 
xpressing the subject acting or a(^d upon, or with the 
ronoun representing it. For this reason, the plural ter- 
lination in en, they luven, they weren, formerly in use, was 
. lid aside as unnecessary, and has long been obsolete 

Section 3. Of Moods and Participles, 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, show- 
*ng the manner in which the being, action, or passi^a, 
iS represented. 

The nature of a mood maybe more intelligibly explain- 
ed to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the 
change which the verb undergoes, to signify various inten- 
tions of the mind, and various modifications and circum- 
stances of action: which explanation, if compared with the 
following account and uses of the different moods, will be 
found to agree with and illustrate them. 

There are five moods of verbs, the i^^dicative, tlic 

IMPERATIVE, the F0T£>^TIAL, the SUBJUNCTIVE, and 
the INFfNlTIVE. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or declares a 
thing : as, " He loves, be is loved :*' or it asks a ques* 
tion : as, " Does he love ?^' " Is he loved .'^" 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, ex- 
horting, entreating, or permittmg : as, *' Depart thou.; 
mind ye ; let us Btay ; go in peace." 

Though this mood derives its name from its intimation 
of command, it is used on occasions of a very opposite ua» 
tare, even in the humblest supplications of an inferior be^ 
ing to one who is infinitely his superior - as, *^ Give ui 
this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses ' 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or liberty, 
power, will, or obligation: as, '^It may rain ; he may 

Eor stay, 1 can nde ; he would waUk; they should 

The SubjoDCtive Mood represeilts a thing under a 
condbioop nalni^ «mb, siqppofiition, kc* ; and is ^le 
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( cded by a conjunction, expressed or understood, and 
attended by another verb: as, '*! will respect him, 
though he chide me ;" " Were he good, he would be 
happy;" that is, "i/^ he were good," — See note 8 to 
Itule 19. 

The Infinitive Mood expi 3sses a thing in a general 
and unlimited manner, without any distinction of num- 
ber or person ; as, "to act, to speak, to be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and de • 
rives its name from its participating, not only of the 
properties of a verb, but also ol those of an adjective : 
as, "I am desirous of knowins^ him ;*' '* admired and 
applaudedy he became vain;" ^^ Having finished his 
work, he submitted it," kc. 

There are three participles, the Present or Active, 
the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect; 
as, " loving, loved, having loved." — Seep. 94. 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, we 
have represented the present participle, as active ; and the 
past, as passive : but they are not uniformly so : the pre- 
sent is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequently ac« 
tive. Thus, '* The youth was consuiiung by a slow mala- 
<iy ;" " The Indian was burning by the cruelty of his 
rnemies ;" appear to be instances of the present participle 
being used passively. *' He has instructed me ;" ** 1 have 
gratefully re/?fltd his kindness ;" are examples of the past 
participle being applied in an active sense. We may also 
observe, that the present participle is sometimes associ- 
ated with the past and future tenses of the verb ; and the 
past participle connected with the present and future 
tenses. — The most unexceptionable distmction which 
grammarians make between the participles, is, that the one 
points to the continuation of the action, passion or state, 
denoted by the vero ; and the other, to the completion of 
it. Thus, the present participle signifies imperfect action, 
or action begun and not ended : as, ** I am, writing a let- 
ter.'' The past participle signifies action perfected^ or 
finished : as, "I have written a letter ;*' " The letter u 
written J*^^ 

* When this partkitle If joined to the verb fa Aore, it is caUed pedea ; whCB 
jt & joined to the tferb (» k ar imdentood wHh it, it If denomiiiatM 
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Tne participle is distinguished from the adjcctire, by the 
. former's expressing the idea of time, and the latter's de- 
noting only a quality. The phrases, ** loving to g^ve as 
well as to receive,** " moving in haste,'* " heated with li- 
qaor," contain participles giving tlie idea of time ; hot the 
epithets contained in the expressions, '* a loving child,* 
•* a moving spectacle,'* " a heated imagination," mark sim- 
ply the qualities referred to, without any regard to time; 
and may properly be called participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
also signify actions, and govern the cases of nouns and prq- 
nouns, in the same manner as verbs do ; and therefore should 
be comprehended in the general name of verbs. That 
they are mere«modes of the verb, is manifest, if our defini- 
tion of a verb be admitted : for they signify being, doing, 
or suffering, with the designation of time superadded. But 
if the essence of the verb be made to consist in afhrma 
tion or assertion, not only the participle will be excluded 
from its place in the verb, but the infinitive itself also » 
which certain ancient grammarians of great authorit#r 
held to be alone the genuine verb, simple and uncon 
nected with persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in them 
selves, show that participles include the idea of timo. 
•* The letter being written, or having been written f^ 
•* Charles being writing, having written, or having bee a 
TporitingJ*'* But when arranged in an entire sentence, 
which they must be to make a comphite sense, they show 
it still more evidently : as, *' Charles haviiig written the 
Jetter, sealed and despatched it.'*-^The participle doe.^ 
indeed associate with different tenses of the verb : aa 
" 1 am writing," '* I was writing," " 1 shall be writing:*' 
but this forms no just objection to its denoting time. Ii 
the time of it is oflen relative time, this circumstance, 
fkr from disproving, supports our position.! See observa- 
tions under Rule 13 of Syntax, 

Pajrticiples sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
And are used as such ; as in the following instances : '* The 

-mdjham 
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beginning ;'* " ft good understandim ;** * excellent writing , ' 
" The chanGellor's being attaehtd to the king secured his 
cro^ni :" " The gCDeral's having failed in tms en^erptise 
occasioned his disgrace ;" '* John's having been writing a 
long time had wearied him." 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, 
perform the office of substantives, and may be considered 
as snch, will be evident, if we reflect, that the first ol 
them has exactly the Same meaning and construction as, 
*' The chancellor's attachment to the king secured his 
crown ;'' and that the other examples will bear a similar 
construction. The words, being attached, govern tjie word 
chancellor^ in the possessive case, in the one instance, as 
clearly as attachment governs it in that case, in the other 
and it is only substantives, or words and phrases wihich 
operate as substantives, that govern the genitive or pes 
tessive case. 

The following sentence is not precisely he same as the 
a'b«vp, either in sense or construction, though, except the 
fenitive case, the words are the same; *' The chancel- 
lor, being attached to the king, secured his crown.'* In 
the former, the words, being attached, form the nomina- 
tive case to the v«rb, and are stated as the ouse of the 
effect ; in the latter, they are not the nomib \tive case, 
and make only a circumstance to chancellor, wi ich is the 
proptr nominative. It may not be improper to add ano- 
ther form of this sentence, by which the learner mar 
better understand the peculiar nature and form of each 
of these modes of expression : ** The. chancellor being 
attached to the king, his crown was secured." Tldi 
constitutes what is properly called, the Case Absolute. 

Section 4. Remarks on the Potential Mood. 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, is evident, from the intricacy and confiiim 
which are produced by their being blended together,. und 
from the, distinct nature of the two moods ; the former of 
which may be expressed without any condition, soppoii* 
tion, &c. as will appear from- the following instances; 
" They might have done better ;" " We may always aet 
aprigbtly;'' ** He was generous^ and would not take 
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venge ;'* " We should resist the allurements of vice ;' 
'* 1 could formerly indulge myself in things, of which 1 
cannot now think but with pain." 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, coin*^ 
cides with the Indicative. But as the latter ^' simply in- 
dicates or declares a thing," it is manifest that the for- 
mer, which modifies the declaration, and introduces an 
idea materially distinct from it, must be considerably 
different. ** I can walk," " I should walk," appear to be 
so essentially distinct from the simplicity of, " I walk," 
" I walked," as to warrant a correspondent distinction of 
moods. The. imperative and Infinitive Moods, which are 
allowed to retain their rank, do not appear to con- 
tain such strong marks of discrimination from the Indica- 
tive, as are found in the Potential Mood. 

Ttere are other writei-s on this subject, who exclude 
the Potential Mood from their division, because it is form- 
ed, not by varying the principal verb, but by means of the 
auxiltarj verbs mayy can, might, could, 'would, Lc, : but 
if we recollect, that nroods are used " to. signify various 
mtentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir- 
cumstances of action," we shall perceive that those auxi- 
liaries, far from interfering with this design, do, in the 
clearest manner, support and exemplif}'^ it. On the reason 
alleged by these writers, the greater part of the Indica- 
tive Mood must also be excluded; as but a small part .of 
it is conjugated without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too 
will fere no better; since it so nearly resembles the Indi- 
cative, and is formed by means of conjunctions, express- 
ed or understood, which do not more effectually show the ♦ 
varied intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do 
which are used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater eX' 
tent than we have assigned to them. They assert that the 
English language may be said, without any great impro- 
priety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs ; 
and they allege, in support of their opinion, that the com 
pound earpression which they help to form, point out those 
various dispositions and actions, which, in other languages, 
are expressed by moods. This would be to multiply the 
moods without advantage. It is> however, certain that the 
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conjugation or variation of verbs, \u the English langaage^ 
18 effected, ahnost entirely, by the means of auxiliaries. , 
We must, therefore, accommodate ourselves to this cir- 
cumstince ; and do that by their assistance, which has been 
done in the learned languages, (a few instances to the 
contrary excepted,) in another manner, namely, by vary- 
ing the form of the verb itself. At the same time, it is 
necessary to set proper bounds to this business, so as not 
to occasion obscurity and perplexity, when we mean to be 
simple and perspicuous. Instead, therefore, of making a 
separate mood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing 
moods Interrogative f Optative, Promissive^ Hortative^ PrC' 
cativcy &c we have exhibited such only as are obviously 
distinct ; and which, whilst they are calculated to unfold 
and display the subject intelligibly to the learner, seem to 
'je sufiicient, and not more than sufficient, to answer all 
the purposes for which moods were introduced 

From Grammarians who lorm their ideas, and make 
their decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar, 
on the principles and construction of languages whicb> 
in these points, do not suit the peculiar nature of \iur own, 
but differ considerably from it, wc may naturally expect 
grammatical schemes that are not very perspicuous nor 
perfectly consistent, and which will tend more to perplex 
than inform the learner. See pages 76- 78. 94 — 9G, 
99—102.183-184 

Section 5. Of the Tenses, 

1 £NSE, beins^ ihe distinction of time, might seem lo 
admit only of the present, past, and future ; but to 
mark it more accurately, it is made to consist of six 
variations, viz. the present, the imperfect, the per- 
fect, the PLUPERFECT, and the first and secokd 

FUTURE tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an action or event, 
as passing at the time in which it is mentioned : aSj 
*M rule ; 1 am ruled ; I think; I fear." 

The present tense liltcwise expresses a character, qua* 

hly, &c. at present existing : as, " He is ah able man ;" 

' Slie is an amiable woman.*' It is also used in speaking 

of actions continued, with occasional intermission", to the 
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ipresent titne : as, ''He frequently tides;" ''He walki' 
out every morning;" " He goes into the country every 
summer." We sometimes apply this tense even to per* 
sons long since dead : as, '^ Seneca reasons and moralizes 
well;" ''Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions." ^ 

The present tense, preceded by the words, when^ oe- 
/ore, after, as soon a»,^c. is sometimes used to point out 
the relative time of a future action : as, " When he ar« 
rives he will hear the news ;" " He will hear Uie newa 
before he arrives, or as soon as he arrives, Qr, at fai-thest, 
soon after he arrives ;" " The more she improves, the 
more amiable she will be." 

In animated iiistorical narrations, ^s tense is fome- 
times substituted for the imperfect tense : as, " He enters 
the territory of the peaceable inhabitants ; he Jights and 
conquers, takes an ^immense booty, which he divides 
amongst his soldiers, and returns home to enjoy an emf ty 
triumph " . 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action or events 
either as past and finished, or as remaining unfinished 
at a certain time past : as, '^ I loved her for her modes* 
ty and virtue;" " They were travelling post when he 
met them.'* 

The Perfect Tense jiot only refers to what is past, 
but also conveys an allusion to the present time : as, 
" i have finished my letter ;" " I have seen the person 
that was recommepdcd to me.'' 

In the former example, it is -signified that the finishing 
of the letter,, though past, was at a period immediately^ 
or very nearly, preceding the present time. In the lat- 
ter instance, it Is uncertain whether the person mention- 
ed was seen by the speaker a long or short time before 
The meaning is, " I have seen him some time in the 
course of a period which includes, or comes to, the pre 
sent time." When the particular time of any occurrence 
is specified, as prior to the present time, this tense 13 not 
used : for it would be improper to say, " I have seen him 
yesterday;" or, ** I have finished my work last week.^ 
In these cases the imperfect is necessary: as, *' I em 
him yesterday ;" " I finished my work last week." Bit 
.trhen we speak indefinitely of any thing pa8t» at bappen 
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ing or not hsfppcniDg in the day, year, or ag^^ in fvliic}) 
we mention it, the perfect mu&t he employed : as, '* 1 
have been there this morning ;" ^* 1 have travelled mUch 
this year :" " We ha/oe escaped many dangers through 
Wfe " In referring, however^ to such a division of the 
day as is past hefor«9the time of our'spcaking, we use 
the imperfect : as, *' They came hpme early tliis morn« 
ing;" '* He was with them at three o'clock this afternoon." 
The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote 
a thing that is past; hut the former denotes it in such a 
manner, that there is still actually remaining some part 
of the time to' sU^e aw^y, wherein w« declare the thing 
has been don^ ; iFdiereas the imperfect denotes the thing 
or action past, in such a manner, that nothing remains oi 
that time in which it was done. If we. speak of the pre- 
sent century, we say, *' Philosophers have made great 
discoveries in the presei^ century :" but if we speak of 
the last century, we say, " Philosophers made gre$it jdis- 
coveries in the last century." *' He has been much afflict- 
ed this year;" " 1 have tl^is week read the king's procla- 
mation;" ** I have heard. Jgre^t news this momine." in 
these instances, " He has been,^^ " I have read^^ and 
** heardy^ denote things that are past ; but they occurred 
in this year, in this week, and to-day ; and still there re- 
mains a part of this year, week, and day, whereof I 
speak. • 

• In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, by the ac- 
tual existence, either of the author, or of the work, 
though it may have been performed many centuries ago ; 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains, it 
cannot be used. We may say, *' Cicero has uritten ora- 
tions;" but we cannot say, ** Cicero ^a^ wnWen poems;" 
because the orations are in being, but the poems are lost. 
S|ieaking of priests in general, we may say, " They have 
m ail ages claimed great powers;" because the general 
order of the priesthood still exists : but if we speak of 
the Druids, as any particular order of priests, which 
does not now exist, we cannot use this tense. ' We can- 
not say, *^ The Druid priests have claimed great powers ;" 
bgt must say, •• The Druid priests claimed great power? ;" 
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because that order is now totally extinct. Se^PicxBOUiuf 
mk Hftc! EngUak Verb. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thbg, not only 
as past^ but also as prior to some other point of time 
8peci£ed in the sentence : as, "I4^ad finished my let- 
ter before he arrived." 

The first Future Tense . represents the action as yet 
to come, either ^ith or without respect to the precise | 
ime ; as, " The sim will rise to-morrow j'* "1 shall ; 
see them again." j 

The Second /Future intimates that the action will 
me fully accomplished, at or before the time of another 
future action or event : as, "I shall have dined at one 
o'clock ;" " The two houses will have .finished their 
business, when the king cJomes to prorogue them/*f . 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive moed, the 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition^ or 
in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and con* 
tingent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxiliarj 
boUi of the present and past imperfect times, oflen carry 
with tB^m somewhat of a future se'nse : as, '^ If he come 
to-morrow, I may speak to him;" *Mf he should, or 
would come to-morrow, I might, would, could, or should 
speak to him." Observe also, that the auxihary Aovld 
and inouLd, in the imperfect times, are used to express 
the present, and future as well as the past : as, ** It n my 
ciesire, that he should, or would, come now, or to-mor« 
row;" as well as, '^ It was my desire, that he should or 
would. come yesterday." So that in this mood the precise 
time of the verb is very much determined by the nature 
and drift of the sentence. 

. The present,- past, and future ten^s, may be used ' 
either definiMy or indefinitely^ both with respect to tima \ 
and action. When they denote customs or habits, and not I 
individual acts, they are applied indefinitely : as, ** Vir- 
tue promotes happiness ;" << The old Romdins governed by 
benefits moire than by fear;" '^ I shall hereafter e9np% . 
my time more usefully." In these examples, the wordd, 

^ See ao account of Uie timfk and eenpound tenses, at pa«^ 91, 
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promotes, go-^emed, and shall employ, are used indefinitelyi 
both m regard to actioa and time ; for .they are not con-* 
fined to individual actions, nor to any precise points qf 
present, past, or future time. When they are applied 
to signify particular actions, and to ascertain the precise 
points of time to which they are confined, they are used 
definitely; as in the following instances. ' My brother 
f* writing f^ ** He built the house last summer, but did 
not inhabit it till yesterday." '♦ He wilt write auother 
letter to-morroH." 

The difierent tendes also represent in action as complete 
or perfect, or as incomplete or imperfect. In th4 phrases^ 
" I am writing,'* " I was writing," *'I shall be writing," 
imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But the fol- 
lowing examples, " I wrote," " I have written," " I had 
written," ** I shall have written,'* all denote complete 
perfect action. 

' From the preceding representation of the different 
tenses, it appears, chat each of them has its distinct and 
peculiar province ; and that though some of them may 
(Sometimes be used promiscuously, or substituted one for 
another, in cases where great accuracy is not required', 
yet there is a real and essential difference in their mean- 
ing. — It is also evident, that the English language contains 
the six tenses which we have enumerated. Grammariani 
who limit the number to two, or at most to three, name- 
ly, the present, the imperfect, and the future, do not reflect 
that the English verb is mostly composed of principal and 
auxiliary ; and that these several parts constitute one verb. 
Either the English language has no regular future tense, 
or its fiiture is composed of the auidliary and the principal 
verb. If the latter be admitted, then the auxiliary and 
principal united, constitute a tense, in one instance ; and> 
from reason and analogy, may doubtless do so, in others^ 
in which minuter divisions of time are necessary, or use- 
ful. What reason can be assigned for not considering this 
case as other cases, in which a whole is regarded as com- 
posed of several parts, or of principal ^nd ' adjuncts ! 
There is nothing heterogeneous in the parts : and prece- 
dent, analogy, utility, and even necessity, authorize th|^ 
linion. 
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la support of this opiDion, we have the authority of 
eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie 
•*Some writers," says the doctor, " will not. allow any 
thing to be a tense, but what in one inftectBd word, ex* 
presses an affirmMion With time ; for that those parts ol 
the verb are not properly called tenses, T^hrch assume 
that appearance, by means of auxiliary words. At this 
rate, we should have, in English, two tenses only, the 
present and thcpast in the active verb, and in the passive 
no tenses at aril. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if 
adopted, would introduce confusion into the grammatical 
art. If amaveram be a tense, why should not amatus 
futram ? If / heard be a tense, I did hear^ I have heard^ 
and / shall hear^ must be equally entitled to that appella* 
tion.'» 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has In the grammars of 
those languages. But in the Qreek&M Latin grammars, 
we uniformly find, that some of the tenses are formed by 
variations of the principal verb ; and others, by the ad- 
dition of a helping verb. It is, therefore, indisputable, 
that the principal verb, or rather its participle, and an 
auxiliary, constitute a regular tense m the Greek and 
. Latin languages. This point being established, we may, 
doubtless, apply it to English verbs ; and extend the prin- * 
ciple as far as convenience, and the idiom of our language 
require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a par- 
ticiple and auxiliary are allowed to form a tenee, and the 
verb is to be conjugated accordingly, (he English noun 
and pronoun ought to be declined at large, with articles 
and prepositions ; we must object to the inference. Such 
a mode of declension is not adapted to our language. 
*rhis we think has been alrcudy proved.* It is al.^o con- 
fessedly inapplicable to the learned languages. Where 
tbeD is the graifimatical inconsistency, or the ^vant'of con- 
foraaty to the principled of analogy, in making eome tenr 
«es of the English verb to consist of principal and auxiliary x 
und the cases of English noun?, chiefly in their termina- i 
tfon ? The argument from analogy, injftc# of militating 

* S«e yugt 50. 
€12 
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against us, appears to confinn and establish our positioa 
See pages7(>— 72*~94— 96. 98— 102.— 183— 184. 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, with a few 
dbaervatioDs extracted fixun the £kcyclop£dia Britan- 
xricA. The J are worth the student's attention, as a part 
of them applies, not only to our views of the tenses, but 
to many other parts of the work. — " Harris (by way of 
bypothesis) has enumerated no fewer than twelve tenses. 
Of this enumeration we can by no means approve : for, 
without entering into a minute examination of it, nothing 
can be more obvious, than that his inceptive present^ ** I 
am going to writei^" is a future tense ; and his completive 
present^ '' I have written," a past tense. But, as was be- 
fore observed of the classification of words, we cannot 
help being of opinion, that, .to take the tenses as thev ar^ 
commonly received, and endeavour to ascertain their na- 
ture and their differenceA, is a much more useful exer- 
cise, as well as more proper for a work of this kind, than 
to raise, as might easily be"" raised, new. theories on the 
tBubject."* 

Section 6. The Conjugation of the auxiliary verbs 

TO HAVE and to be. 

The Conjugation. of ft verb, is the regular combina* 
tion and arrangement of its several nui^ibers, persons, 
^oods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb' is styled the active 
VOICE ; and that of a passive verb^ the passive vpicE. 

The auxiliary and 'active verb to havi:, is eoigaga<» 
ted in the following manners 

" • Tlie following oritidsm aflbrds aa ad^tional nip^ort to the antWt iTBtato 
of the tenses, ftc. 

«* Under the head oT Etymology, the author of thii mounar jadidoaaly ad- 
heres to the oatoral sunplidfy fif the Endish lappn^, withoat enbarraniBS tfa» 
learner with, distindioos peculiar to the liatin to^nue. The difiioult sulgect ti 
the Tenses, is dearly explainBd ; and wiUi les encuaibranee of technical phrax 
Mlogy, thaa in ■M^otber sruBBtan**' tT^aptkat IMm. 
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TO HAVE. 
Ipdlcative Mood^ 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Pers. I have. 1. We have. 

2. Pers Thou hast, 2. Ye or you have. 
3 Pers. He, she, or it > *> rri^ u 

bath or hks. 5 2- T'^^y *»"«• 

Imperfect Tense.* 
Siogular. - Plural. 

1. I had. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst. 2. Fe or you had. 

3. He, &c. had. ' S. They had. 

Perfect Tense.^ 
Singular. Plural. 

i. I have had. 1. We have had. 

i. Thou hast had 2. Ye or you have had^ 

$. He has had. 3. They have had. 

Pluperfect Tense.* •■ 

Singular. .PIoriL 

1. I had had. 1. We had h^. 

2. Thou hadst had. . 2. Ye or you had had 

3. He had had. ^ 3. They had had. 

First Future Tense. 
Siifular. Plural. 

I. I shall or wHI have. 1. We shall or will have. 

f • Thou shalt or wilt have. 2.Ye or you shall or will have. 
^. He shall or will have. 3.. They shall or will havt:- 

* The terms wbieh we have adopted, to designaie tlie.three past tenses, may 
toot be enctlf fliguiflcant of thdr nature and distiDctions. ttit as wytn 
wed by grammarnns in general, and have an establisbed authority : and, espe- 
cially, as the meaning atucbed to each of them, a(nd their different signifitefiom, 
kAve been carefufly explained ; we presome that no solid otgectioB can be made 
to the use of terms so generally a^prpved, and so explicitly defined. Siee fWt 
78 and 80. We dv tapportod m these sentiments, ^ the authority of Jjr 
J«4]O0OB. See the first note in his ** Grammar of the En^Elish Tongue,'* m. 
tabU to his dictionaiy. If, however, any teachers should think it warraohiUe 
10 change the established names, theycamiot perhaps find any more eppropfnte, 
^ the teriBi^i<|itltrt^ Moid jrre<m\ and tfttnlr«<^^'^ tftOSd^ 
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Second FtUure Tense, 

1. I shall htfve had. * 1. W« i^all have had. 

t Thou wilt have had. 2, Yeoryouwiphay^had 

3* He will hare had* . S. 'they will hare had* 

Imperative Mood* 

Siogvlar. * Plural. 

1. Let me have* ]• Let us have* 

2. Have, or have iEhou, <7r 2. Have, or have ye, or do yi» 

d<* thou have. or you have. • 

S. Let him haye* 3. Let them have.* 

The imperative inood' k not strictly entitled to ihref. 
persons* The command is always addressed to the second 
person, not to the first or third. For when we say, " Let 
me have^" ** Let him> bf let them have,'' the meaning' 
and construction are, do ihou^ or do ycy let me, him, or 
Ihem have* In phil<ysophical strictness, both number and 

?erson might he entirely excluded from every -verb* 
^hey are,, ta fact, the properties of substantives, not a 
part of tibe essence of a verb. Even the name of the 
ttfipercUive mood, does not Always correspond to its nature : 
for it s<»netfaiies petiihme afi well as commands* But; with 
respect to all JttieMi points, the practice of our gramma^ 
rians is so uniionnly fixed, and so analogous to the lan- 
guages, ancient and modem, which our yeuth have to 
study, that it would be an unwarrantable degree of inno*- 
v^tion, to deviate from the establisbed terms and arrange- 
ments. S^ the tidoertisemeni at the end of the Introduc- 
tion, p*te7$ and the qaotatien from the £ncyclopasdiii 
tUrftannica/|ra^e 78^ 

Piotentiai Mood% 
Preset^ ^ikriHi, 

SiOfulttr. V FtitnL 

2* may ^ can l^ve* I. We may cr can have* 

S. Thou mayst or canst have* 2. Ye oryoa may or can baviB 

3. He may or can have. S» They mav or can have. 

• If imh mtflocei tMId be risonNBly tiniQioed, ^t litfiMraHve will tw t m 
(•(MiftMS^atiewsrdlA Ike Pmint;, f. m. ^^ 
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hnpeffeet Tense, 
oiogplar. Plural. 

1 I might, could, would* or 1. We might, coiil4» would* 
should have. or should have. 

H. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Te or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have. would, or should haye. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might,could, would, 
.or 8ly)uid haye, or should hare. 

Perfect Tense^ 

Singular. Plural 

1 . I .may or can have had. 1 . We may or <ian have had. 

f Thoumayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can 

had. have had. 

3. He may or can have had. 3.They nday or can have had. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Singular. PluHhL 

1. I might, could, wpuld, or U We might, could, would, 
should have had. or should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
had. had. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. Theymi2rht,could,wouW, 
or should have had. or should have had.* • 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present ten>e, 
Sinzular. Plural. 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

2. If thou have.t 2. If ye or vou have. 

3. If he have.t 3. If they hVe. 

The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, are, in 
every respect,' similar .to the correspondent tenses of the 

* Shall an} rdU^ wUenthey denote incliofition, refiolution, promise, may be 
Goosidered, as well as their relations should and mould, att bclongiug to the pe- 
fential mood. But as they generally signify futurity, they have been aroro. 
prlated, as helping' verb;, to the (ormation of the future tenses of the indtea* 
dve and mbjimctive moods. 

f Grammarians, m goeral, ooirfnrate the piescnt of the auxiliary, io thii 
manner But we presume that thv is the fonn of the verb, considered m. t 
igrmdpalt not u ao e^Marg yerb. See page 182. NoCe 5. 
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indicative mood;t with the addition to the verb, of a con- 
junction, expressed oriikiidied, denoting a condition, mo* 
tive, wish, supposition, &c. It will be proper to direct 
the learner to repeat aU the tenses of thi» naood^ with a 
conjunction prefixed to each of them. See, on Uiifl sub* 
ject, the observations at page 96 ; and the notes on the 
nineteenth rule of syntax. « . 

Infinitive Moodi^ ^ 

PRESENT* To have. perfect. To have had. 

Participles. 
PRESENT OR ACTIVE. Having. 

- PERFECT. Had;- 

ooMFouNo PERFECT.' Having had. 

As the subjunctive mood, in EngUsh, has no tarialion, 
m the form o£*the verb, from the indicative, (except in the 
present tense, and the second future tense, of verbs gene- 
rally, and the present and imperfect tenses of the verb 
to 6e,) U would be stipe rfhious to conjugate it in this work, 
through every tense. But all the other moods and tenses 
of the verbs, both in the active and passive voices, are 
conjugated at large, that the learners may have no doubts 
or misapprehensionsi respecting their particular forms. 
They to whom the subject of grammar is entirely now, 
and young persons especially, are much mor6 readily and 
effectually mstructed, by seeing the parts of a subject so 
essential as the verb, unfolded and spread before them, 
in all their Varieties, than by being* generally and curso- 
rily informed of the manner in which they may be exhi- 
bited. The time employed by the scholars, in conse- 
quence of. this display of the verbs, is of small moment 
compared with the advantages which they will probubly 
derive from the plan. 

It may not> howevcF, be generally pitrper ibr young 
persons beginning the study of grammar, to commit to 
memory all the tenses of the verbs. If the simple tenses, 
namely, the present and the imperfect, together with the 

f Except that the second and third perNns, sin^ilar and plural, of the sfr 
cOLd future tense, require the auxiliary d»alt,.iiuiU, itjtcad oi niltj niiL Tlius, 
«^** He nill hare conmleted the work hy midnunmer,** is the indicative fiinn 
but the subjuoctivie d^ ** If he shaU ln.ve oonjileted the work by midamiwiT. * 
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fir4t future t€n$e, iliould» in the first instanca. fce commit- 
bed to siemory, and the rest carefully penued and (ex- 
plained, the business will not be tedious to the scholars, 
and their progress will be rendered more obvious and 
pleasing. The general view t>f the subject, thus acqair- 
ed and impressed, may afterwards be extended with ease 
and advantage. ' 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the 
learners, to maJce a few observation^ in this place, on 
some of the tenses, &c. The first is, that, in the poten- 
tial mood, some grammarians confound the present with 
the imperfect tense ; and the perfect with the plupeHect, 
But that they are really distinct, and have an appropriate 
reiereace to time, correspondent to the definitions of 
those t-enses, will appear from a few examples : *' I wi jh- 
ed him to stay, but he would not ;" ** I conld not accom- 
plish the business in time ;" ''It was my direction that 
he should submit;" '' He was ill, but I thought \i» might 
Kye ;" "I may have misunderstood him ;" ** He camtot have 
deceived me. ;•" *' He might have finished the work sooner, 
but he could not have done it better." — It must, however, 
be admitted, that, on some occasions, the auxiliaries 
might, could, would, and should, refer also to present 
and to future time. See page 75. 

The next remark is, that tiie auxiliary wi7/, in the firsjf 
person singular and plural of the second future tense ; 
and the auxiliary shall^ in the second and tltrd persons of 
that tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be incor- 
rectly apphed. The impropriety of such associations 
n^ay be inferred firom a (ew examples: " I will have had 
previous notice, whenever the event happens j" "Thou 
shalt have served thy apprenticeship before Uie - end of 
the year ;" *' H^hall have completed his business when 
the messenger arrives." '* I shall have had ; thou wilt 
have served; he wiU have completed," &c. would^have 
been correct and applicable. The peculiar import of 
these auxiliaries, as explained in page 90, under section 
7, seems to account for their impropriety in the applica- 
tions just mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of ad v 
mittiqg the second future, in both the indicative and sub'' 
junctive moods : but that this tense is applicable to boih^ 
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' ■ • .. ». 

tifoods, will be manifest iirom the foUoTnng examples. 

^* John will have earned his wages the nelt new-year^i 

- d&y," 13 a simple declaration, and therefore in the indi«> 

I cative mood: ** If he shall have finished his work when 

: the bell rings, he will be entitled to the reward/' is con* 

ditional and contingent, and is therefore in the subjunc* 

tivc mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with 
one remark which may be useful to tff^ young scholar,* 
namely, that as the indicative moo4 is conyerted into the 
subjunctive, by the expression of a condition, motive/ 
wish, supposition, &c. being superadded to it; so the 
potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the 
subjunctive ; as will be seen in the following examples : 
^* If 1 could deceive him, I should abhor it;" " Though 
he should increase in wealth, he would not be charita^ 
ble ;" ** Even in prosperity he would gain no esteem, un« 
le^s he should conduct himself better." * 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be, is conjugated 
ts follows : • 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Preupi Tense, . 
Sionilar. Floral. 

1. 1 am. . 1. We arc. 

2. Thou art. ' 2. Ye <^ you are. ' 

3. He, she, or it is. 3. They are. 

ImperfiBCi Tense, 
SioAilar. Plural. 

1. I was. 1. We #ere. 

*. Thou wast. 2. Ye or you were 

3. He TTS^. 3. They were. 

Perfect Tense,, 
Sli^ar. FloraL 

1. I have been. 1. We have beefi. 

S. Thou hast been. 2. Te or you have beep 

3. He hath or has Inseii. 3. They have been. 



b^ 
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Pluperfect Tense, 
Singalar. FbuaL 

i. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2 Thou hadstbeen. 2. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. ^ 

Hrst Future Tense. 
Sinnilar. PIufbL 

i. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2; Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you shall or will be 
3. He shall or wiU be. 3. They shall or will be. 

Second Future Tense, 
Sineular. Plural. 

1. i shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 2, Ye or you will ha^e beeA 

3. He will have been. 3. They will have been. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singolar. Plural. 

1. Let me be. 1. Let us be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye. be 
d. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I may or can be. 1. We may or ean be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be* 2. Ye or you may or can kt» 
S. He may or <:aii^ be, 3. They may or c^n be. 

hnpeffect Tense, 

Siogdar. PlunL 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, wodd^ 
should be. or should be. 

2. Thou mgbllt, c<mldst» 2. Ye or you mig|it» cOMlIt 
wouldst, or shouldst be. would, or should be* j 

3. He might, could, would, 3. Theymight,could,wO!fl|^ 
^ or should be. or should be. 

H ^ 
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1. I may or can hare been. 
2 Thou mayst or canst ha^e 

been. 
3. He may or can have 

been . 



Perfect Tense, 

Pluralr 

1. We may orcan have been. 

2. Ye or you may or can 
have been. 

3. They may or can have 
been. 



Pluperfect Tense. 



Singular. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
should have been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
woiildst, or shouldst have 
been. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should have been. 



Plural. 

1. We might, could, would, 
or should have been. i 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have 
been. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should have been. 



Singular. 

1. in be. 

2. If thou be. 

3. If he be. 



Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense, 

Plural. 

1. If we be. 

2. If ye or you be. 

3. If they be. 



Imperfect Tense^ 
Sineular. Plural. 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert 2. If ye or you were. 

3. Jf lie were. 3. If they were. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, simi 
lar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative mood 
S e pages 82, 94, 95, and the notes under the nine 
teenth rule of Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

PreserU Tense. To be. Perfect, To have be ed 

Participles. 

Present. BeiUj^. . Perfect. Been. 

Chmpound Perfect. Hiving been. 



%& 
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Section 7. Jfie Auocihary Verbs conjugated tn their nm- 
pleform ; with observations nn their peculiar nattare and 
force, \ 

The learner will perceive thai the preceding anxiliair 
verbs, ^0 have and to be, could not be conjngated through 
all the moods and tenses, without the help of other auxiHarj 
verbs ; namely, maij, can, will, shall, and their variations. 
That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unassisted 
by others, are of a very limited extent ; and that they are 
chiefly useful, in the aid which they afford in conjugating 
the principal verbs ; will clearly appear to the scholar, by 
a distinct conjugation of each of them, uncombined with 
any other. They are exhibited for his inspection ; not to 
be committed to memory 

TO HAVE. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. I. I fiave. 2. Thou hast. 3. fie hath or has 
Plur. I. We have. 2. Ye £;r you have. 3. They have. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thou had|i. 3. He had. 
Plur. i. We had. 2. Ye' or youV^* 3. They had. 

Perfect. I have had, &c. Pluperfect. I had had^ kc. 

Participles. 
Present. Having. Perfect* Had. 

TO BE. 
Present Tense 

Sing. I. I am. * 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

Plur. 1. We are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They are. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing 1. I was.. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. . 
Plur. 1. We were. 2. Ye or you i/^ere. 3. Theyw^re. 

Participles. 
Present. Being. ^ Perfect. Be<B. 
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SHALL. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 1 I shaU.* 2. Thou shalt. 3. He shall. 
Pftir. I We shall. 2. Ye <>ryou shall 3. They shall. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing, t I should. 2. Thou shouldst 3. He should. 
Flur. 1. We should. 2« Ye or you should. 3. They should 

WILL. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. I will. 2. Thou wilt 3. He will. 
Flur. 1. We will. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They will. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I would. 2. Thou wouldst. ,-3. He would. 
Pfwr. 1. We muld.2. Ye or you would. 3. They would. 

MAY. 

I^esent Tense. 

Sing. 1. 1 m^y. 2«ffhou mayst 3. He may. 
Plur. 1. We may. 2. Te or you may. 3. They may. 

bnpetfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. 1 Aught ^. Thou mightst 3. He mi^t 
Piur^ 1. We might W Ye or you might. 3. They might 

CAY. 

PreietU Tense. 

Smg. ■■• fean. 2. Thou cai^t 3. He can; 
Plur. 1. We can. 2. Ye or you can. 3. They can. 

hnpeirfect Tense. 

Sing. i. I could. 2. Thou couldst 3. He conU* 
PlvT. 1. We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 

' • SkdU is here jMop^ ttndio the present te«e, having tke iwiiw ■■itnrr 
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TO DO. 

Present Tense* 

Sing, 1. I do. f. Thou ^08 1 3. He ioth of do€i 

Plur. 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

Imperfect Tense. 1 

Sing. 1. I did. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 
Plur. !. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

Participles. 

Present. Doing. Per/at. Done. 

The verbs have, be, will, and do, wnen they are uncon- 
nected with a principal verb, expressed or understood, 
are not auxiliaries, but principal verbs : as, " We have 
enough ;" '* 1 am grateful ;" ** He wills it to be so j'* 
** They do as they please," In tliis view, they also have 
their auxiliaries : as, ** 1 shall have enoiJipi ;'' ^^ I will be 
grateful," &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will ap- . 
pear from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness : as, " I do speak truth ;" 
** I did respect him ;" ** Here am I, for thou didst call me." 
They are of great use in negative sentences : as, " I do 
uot fear ;" '* I did not write." They are almost univer- 
sally employed in asking questions : as, *' Does he learn ?" 
** Did he not write ?" They sometimes also supply the 
place of another verb, and make the repetition of it, in 
the same, or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary: as, 
•* You attend not to your studies as he does ;" (i. e. as he - 
attends, &c.) *' 1 shall come if I can ; but if I do not, . 
please to e&cusc me ;" (i. e. if I come not.) P 

Let not only expresses permission, but entreating, cx- 
korting, commanding: as, "Let us know the truth;" 
'* Let me die the death of the righteous ;" *' Let not thy 
heart be too much elated with success j" *• Let thy in- 
cbnation submit to thy duty." 

May and migJU express the possibility or liberty of doing 
a tbing ; can and could, the power : as, " It may rain ;" •' I 
may v/ritc or read j*' " He might have improved more 
.. . , ^ . H * 
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than he has ;** " He can write much better than he could 
last year." 

I Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotea 
necessity : as, ** We must speak the truth, whenever we 
do speak, and we must not prevariofte/' 
\ WtUyinthe first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolutioil and promising ; in the second and third person, 
only foretels : as, *< I will reward the good, and will pu- 
nish the wicked;" " We will remember benefits, and be 
grateful ;'* " Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that ibllyj" 
,** You or they will have a pl^sant walk." 

Shall, on the contrary^ in the first person, simply fore-^ 
tels ; in the second and third persons, promises, commands, 
or thregitens : as, " I shall go abroad ;" " We shall dine 
at home ;" " Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit the land :" 
** Ye shall do jilstice, and love mercy ;" " They shall 
account for their misconduct." The following passage is 
not translated according to the distinct and proper mean- 
ing^ of the wa»ds shall and will : '* Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ; and I will 
4well in the house of the Lord for ever ;" it ought to be, 
'' mil follow me," and " I shall dwell."— The foreigner 
who, as it is said, fell into the Thames, an^ cried out ; ^f I 
mil be drowned, no body shall help me ;" made a sad mil- 
application of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs 
will and shally must be understood of explicative senten- 
ces ; for when the sentence is interrogative, just th^ re- 
verse ,^ for the most part, takes place : thus, " I shall go: 
you la^l go ;" express event only : but, ** will you go ?" 
imports intention ; and, '*• shall I go ?" refers to the wiK 
of another. But, ** He shall go," and *< shall he go?" . 
both imply will ; expressing or referring to a command. ' 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meanip^^ of these aujuliaries likewise undergoes some 
alteration ; as the learners will readily perceive by a few 
examples : *^ He shall proceed," '* If he shall proceed ;" 
^* You ahaU consent," *^ If you shafl consent." These 
auxiliaries are soiiietimes interchanged, in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods, to cpnvey the same meaning tf 
the ayxiliarj : a^, '* He mil not return/* ''IfJie Atf' 
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not return ;" " He skill not return," " If he will not re 
turn." 

Bbt</(£, primarily denotes inclination of will ; and skauldf 
obligation : but they both vary their import, and are often 
used to express simple eVent. 

Sectioit 8. The Conjugation of Regular Verbs. 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when they form 
their imperfect tense of the indicatite mood, and their 
perfect participle, bjr adding to the verb erf, or d only 
when the verb ends in e : as, 



Present 


Imperfect 


Perf. Particip. 

Favonrea. 


I favour. 


I favoured. 


I love. 


1 loved. 


Loved. 



A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the follow* 
ifag manner. '* 

TO LOVE 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1, I love.* 1. We love. 

t. Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you love. 

'* (JtovS' "^ '^' '''''^^^' \ ^' ^^^y ^^^^- 

Imperfect Tense. 

Smgular. Plural. 

1. I loved. L^ AVe loved. 

S. Thou lovedst. 2: Ye or you loted- 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. ^ r 

Perfect Tense. 
Skigijlar. ' ' Plural. 

1. I have loved 1. We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. Ye or you have loved 

3. He hath or has If ved. 3. They have loved 

* lo the present and impeifeGt tenses, wc use a dififerent form of the wb, 
vbcn w4 mean to fsntm aoercy tad ppiitiv«MM: ai^/^ I Alprtf tlBtw 49a 
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'Pluperfect Tense, 

SiDguVtf. Plural. 

J. I had loved. 1. We had lovea. 

2. Thou hadst loved. . 2. Ye or you had loved. * 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loyed>. 

First Future Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will love« 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I shall have loved. 1 . We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved. 

3. He will havfllloved. 3. They will have loved.. 



Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are formed 
of the principal, without an auxiliary verb : as, " I love, 
1 loved." The compound tenses are such as cannot be 
formed without an auxiliary verb : as, " I fiave loved ; 1 
had loved ; I shall or mill love ; I may love ; I may be 
loved ; I may have been loved ;'' &c. These compounds 
are, however, to be considered as only different forms of 
the same verb.'' 

Imperative Mood. 

SiDguI|ir. Plural. 

1. Let nie love. 1. Let us love. 

2. Love, or bve ih^xXi or ^% 2. Love, or love ye or yi>u, 
thou iWe. or do ye love. 

3i Let him love. 3. Let them love. 

Potential Mood. ' 

Present Tense, 

StBgUlar. Plural. 

1. I may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or can^t iove. 2. Ye or you may or can loi^- 

3. H^ may or can Jove. ,3. Tbey may or can love. < 
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- tmf effect Tmst. 

Sin^hr. Plaral. 

1. 1 mignt, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should love. or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, £. Ye or you might, could, ' 
wouldst, or shouldst love. would, or should love. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should love. or should love. 

Perfect Teme, 
Siogolar. Plural. 

I* I may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you ma^^or can hate 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can have lov- 3. They may or can have 
ed. loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

)• I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have lov- 
loved. ed. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would^ 
or should have loved. or should have loved. / 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, 

ftaeiilBr. Plofal. 

]• If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

The remainitig^ tenises of this mood, are, in general^ 
gti^ar to the corM^ondent tenses of the indicative mood 
See page 82, ana pttge 95. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in this place , 
that though only the conjunction if in affixed to the verb., 
aoy other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood,, 
nkaji with eoual propriety, be occasionally annexed* T)^ 
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instance given is sufficient to explain the subject : more 
would be tedious, and tend to embarrass the learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present. To love. Per/eat. To have loved. 

Participles. 

Present. Loving. Perfect. Loved. 
Compound Perfect. Having loved. 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, by add- 
ing its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb to 
l«, through all its moo^ and tenses ; as, instead of *' I teach, 
thou teachest, he teaches," &c. ; we may say, " I am teach- 
ing, thou art teaching, he is teaching," &c. : and instead of 
•* I taught," &c, " I was teaching," &c. and so on, through 
all the variations of the auxiliary. This mode of conju- 
gation has, on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety ; 
and contributes to the harmony and precision of the Ian* 
guage. These forms of expression are adapted to parti* 
cular acts, not to general habits, or affections of the mind. 
They are very frequently applied to neuter verbs j as, ** I 
am musing ; he is sleeping."* 

Some grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctive 
termination^ to the persons of. the principal verb, and to its 
auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive mood. 
But this is certainly contrary to the practice of good wri- 
ters. Johnson applies this termination to the present and 
perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it entirely to the pre- 
sent tense ; and Priestley confines it to the present and im- 
perfect tenses. This difference of opinion amongst gram- 
marians of such eminence, may have contributed to that 
diversity of practice, so observable in the use of the sub* 
junctive mood. Uniformity in this point is highly desirable 
It would materially assist both teachers and learners ; and 
would constitute a considerable improvement in our lan- 
guage* On this subject, we adopt the opinion of Dr. 
Lowth ; and conceive we are fully warranted by his au- 

• As tho participle, in this mode of conju^tioD, peifomis the office of a verb^ 
ihroueh all the moods aud tenses; and as it implies the idea of time, andcoveraa 
tlie ^jective case <^ nouns and ]^ronounSf in the same manner as veras.do , 

.if it not manifest, that it is a species or form of the verb, and that it canoot be 

*|froperl7 considered as a distinct part of KpcecFi p 
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thority, anS that of the most correct and elegant writers, in 
limiting the conjunctive termination of the principal verb, 
to the second and third persons singular oi the present tense* 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, respect- 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; l?ut 
a few of them, have even doubted the existence of such- a 
mood in the Enghsh language. These writers assert, that 
the verb has no variation from the indicative ; and that a 
conjunction added to the verb, gives it no title to become 
a distinct mood ; or, at most, no better than it would have, 
if any other particle were joined to it. To these observa- 
tions it may be \ epHed ; 1st. It is evident, on inspection, 
that, in the sut^'inctive mood, the present tense of the 
principal verbs, ftie present and imperfect tenses of the 
verb to be, and the second and jthird persons, in both num 
bers, of the second future tense of all verbs ;* require a 
variation from the forms which those tenses have in the 
indicative mood. So much difference in the form of the 
verb, would warrant a correspondent distinction of mood, 
though the remaining parts of the subjunctive were, in all 
respects, similar to those of the indicative. In other lan- 
guages, a principle of this nature has been admitted, both 
in the conjugation of verbs, and the declension of nouns. 
2d. There appears to be as much propriety, in giving a 
conjunction the power of assisting to form the subjunctive 
mood, as there is in allowing the particle to to have an ef- 
fect in the formation of the infinitiv e mood.t 3d. A con 
junction added to the verb, shows the manner.of being, 
doing, or suffering, which other particles cannot show : 
they do not coalesce with the verb, and modify it, as con- 
junctions do. 4th. It maybe said, '' If contingency consti- 
tutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of a phrase, 
and not a conjunction, that determines this mood." But a 
little reflection will show, that the contingent sense lies in 
the meaning and force of the conjunction, expressed or 
understood. 

This subject maybe farther illustrated, by the following 
observations. — ^Moods have a foundation in nature. They 

• Wc think it has been proved, that the auxiliary is a constituent part of the 
verb to,which it rehtes : that the principal and its auxiliary fonn but one verb, 
f CoDjuDctioDS bave an iofluence on the mood of the following verb. 

i>r. BMttj^ 
CoqJuActioQS have sometiiiMs a lOvemmeDt of moods. Br» bonOu 
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show what is certain ; what is possible ; what is coiiditioA- 
al ; what is commanded. They eiqtress also other concep- 
tions ^nd volitions ; all signifying the manner of being, do- 
ing, or snfiering* Bat as it would tend to obscure, rather 
than elucidate the subject, if the moods were particulaiiy 
enumerated, gprammarians have very properly given them 
such combinations and arrangements, as serve to expbiB 
the nature of this part of language, and to render the 
knowledge of it easily attainable. 

« The grammars of some languages contain a greater 
number of the moods, than others, and exhibit Uiem in 
different forms. The Greek and Roman tongues denote 
them, by particular variations in the verb itself. This 
form, however, was the effect of ingenuity and improve- 
ment . it is not essential to the nature of the subject The 
moods may be as effectually designated by a plurality of 
words, as by a change in the appearance of a single word ; 
because the same ideas are denoted, and the same ends 
accomplished, by either manner of expression. 

On this grouiKl, the moods of the English verb, as well 
as the tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly by 
the principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance which 
that verb derives from other words. For further observa- 
tions, relative to the views and sentiments here advanced^ 
see pages 71—72. 76—78. 100—102—183—184. 

PASSIVE. 

VfiBBS Passive are called recular, when they fomi 
their perfect participle by the ^oditionof £{ or ec2, to the 
verb : as^ from the verb ^' To love," is formed the pas- 
sive, " I am loved, I. was loved, I shall be loved,'* &c. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect 
participle to the i^udllaiy to be, through mi its coan^es 
of number, person, mood, md tense, in the following 
manner. 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. . 

Present Tense. 
SiBCular. PkmL ' 

1. 1 am loved. 1* We are loved. 

2. Th(m art loved* 2. Ye or you are loved* 

* Heisloved^ ' 3. They are loved. 
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In^erfect Tenu. 

Slognlar. Plufil ' 

1. 1 was lored. 1. We were loTcd. 

2. Thou wast loved^ 2. Ye or yon were lorel* 

S. He was loFed. 3. They wen lored. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singalaf.- f lurat 

1. 1 have been loved. 1. We haye been loved. 

2. Thon hast been lored. 2. Ye or'y ou have been loTed« 

3. He hath or has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tewe* 
Sbgular. FlnraL 

1. 1 had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thon hadst been loved. 2. Ye or yon had been lovedi 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

Bni Future Tense. 

Singular. . .' PhimL 

1. I shall or will be loved. 1. We shall or will be loved* 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be lov- 2. Ye or you shall or will be 
ed. loved. 

3* He shall or will be loved. 3. They shall or irill be lored. 

Second Future Tense* 
Siocolar. PbuaL ^ 

1. I shall have been loved. 1* We shall have been lovelL 

2. Thou wilt have been lov* 2a Ye or you will have been . 
ed. loved. 

3« He will have been loved. 3« They will have beenlofed. 

Imperative Mood 

SiDgukr. PlanL 

1. Let me be loved. « . i. Let iis be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved, or to 
be loved. je ^ loved. 

9. Let him be loved^ 3. Let them be loved. 
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• Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, " i 

teigQlfflf. PloraL' 

1. 1 may or dan be loved. 1. We may or can be loVed 

2. Thou mayst or canst be 2. Te or you may or can b^ 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They fiay or can be loved 

hnperfect Tense. 
Sin^iar. ' Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
should be loved. or should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, conldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, of shouldst be would, or should be lov- 
loved. ed. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would» 
or should be loved. or should be loved. 

Perfect Tense, 
Siogiilar. Plural. 

1. 1 may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 

. loved. ' loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
been loved. been loved. 

3. He may or can have been S. They may or can havs 
loved. . been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singjular. * PluraL 

1. \ might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
should have been loved. or.should have been Joved* 

2. Thou mightst, couljlst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
been loved. been loved. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, 
should have been loved. or should have been loveo* 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 

fl ingnlnr . FlonL 

1. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. ^ 

%. If thou be loved. 2. li ye or you be bvfd,. 

A If he he loved. 3. If they be bred. 
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Imperfect Tmise. 

I. If I were lored. 1. If we were loved. 

8. If thou wert bred. 2. If ye or jon were lored. 

5. If be were loyed. 3. If .tkey wtT§ lorcfd. 

The remainiog tenses of this mood tre, in general, 
sln^lar to the correspondent tensei^ of the indicatiTe mood. ' 
See pages 8^, 95, and the notes under the nineteenth rule 
of Syntax. 

InfiiiiliTe Mood. 

♦ Present Tense. Ferfect. 

To be loyed. To hate been lored. 

Participlifs. 

Present* Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive, Lov^d. , 

Comvotmd Perfect, ' Having been loved. 

When an auYiliary is joined to the participle of the prin 
cipal verb, iho aiiTiJiarj goes through all the variation9 
of person and nnmber, and the participle itself continueia 
wyariably \t\9 t^umt'.. When there are two or more anxi- 
liaries joi')«pd to the p'^rticipic, the ifirst of them only is vari- 
ed ivccor^lmg to person and number. The aiHixiUary 7}74<s< 
^dir.its of uo \Hriation. 

The ne']^er verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the pasaive, it admits, 
m many instances, of th«? passive Ibrm, retaining still the 
neuter signincation : as, *' I am arrived ;*' *^ I was gone ;*' 
'* l^m grown." The auxiliary verbj am, was, in this case, « 
precisely dednes the time of the action or event, but does I 
not change the nature of it ; the passive form'still express- 1 
ing, not properly a passion, but only a state or condition of 
being. 

« Section 9. Observations on Passive Verbs. 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are no Pas- 
sive Verbs in the English language, because we have no 
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verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of them ' 
deing formed by the difi'erent tenses of the auxiliary to be, 
joined to the pas^itre participle of the verb. This is, how* 
^rer, to mistake the true nature of the English yerb; and 
to regul;ite it, nol on the principles of our own tongue^ 
but on tliose of fcreir^n languages. The conjugstion, or 
the variation, of the English verb, to answer all the pur- 
poses of vei b.4. is'rtccompUi^bed by the means of anxiliariefl ; 
and if it be alleged that we have no passire verbs, be 
cause we canaol exhibit them without haying recourse to 
helping verbs, it may with equal truth be said, that we 
liave no perfect^ pluperfect, or future iense^ in the indicative 
or subjunctive mood ; since these, as well as some other 
parts of the verb acti?e, are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Laiin passive verbs require an auxi- 
liary to conjugate soin*^ of their tenses ; namely, Ihe former, 
in the preterii of the optative and subjunctive raoods ; and 
the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, 
the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the subjunctive 
mood, and the. perfect of the infinitive. The deponent 
verbs, in Latin-, require also an auxihury to conjugate se* 
vera! of *heir tenses. Thi? statement abundantly proves 
that the conjugation of a veVb in the learned languages 
does not consist solely in varying the form of the original 
verb. It proves that these languages, like our own lan- 
gaage, sometimes conjugate with an auxiliary, and some- 
times witlrt)ut it. There is, indeed, a difference. What 
the learned 1angu!>ges require to be done, in somp instan- 
ces, the peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges us to 
do, in active ve^bs, principally, and in passive ones, univer- 
Bally. In soon., the variation of the verb, in Greek and 
Latin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or termina- 
tions, added to ti:e verb itself; in English, by the addition 
of auxiliaries. 

The English tonjcue is in many respects, materially dif- 
ferent fi'om the learned laaguages. It is, therefore, very 
possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and per- 
plex others, by an updistinguishing attachment to the prin- 
ciples and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Qtamma- 
rians. Much of the confusion and perplexity, which we 
meet with in the writings of some English Grammariaiiiiy 
OB the subject of verbs, moods, and conjugations, has arisen 
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from the misapplication of names. We are apt to think^ 
that the old names must always be attached to the identi* 
cal forme and things to which thej were opciently attach- 
ed. But if we rectify this mi^ake, and properly adjust 
the names to the peculiar foni^ and nature of the things in 
our own language, we shall be cFear and consistent in our 
ideas ; and, consequently, better able to represent them 
intelligibly to those whom we with to inform. 

The obseryations which w^ hsfe made under this head, 
mnd on the subject of the moods in another place, will not 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and diviiioaa eimilar to those of the 
Greek and Latin languages : lor we should then have more 
cases than there are prepositions in connexion with the ar 
tide and noun : and after aH, it would be a useless, as well 
as an unwieldy apparatus ; since every English preposition 
points to, and goyems, but one <case, namely the objective ; 
which is also true with respect to our governing verbs and 
participles. But the conjugmtioii of an English verb in form, ^ 
through all its moods and tenses, by means of auYiliaries, 
80 far from being useless or intricate, is a beautiful and 
regular display of it, and indispensably necessary to the 
language. 

Borne gratomariajis havealleged, that on the same ground 
that the voices, moods, knd teiiHes; are admitted iAf6 the 
English tongue, in the forms for wliich we have contended, 
we should also admit the dual number, the paulo post future 
tense^ the middle voice, and all the moods and tenses, 
which are to be found in Greek and Latin. But this ob- 
jection, though urged with much reliance on its weight, is 
not well founded. If the arrangement of the DQioods, tenses, 
&c. which we ha:ve adopted, is suited to the idiom of our 
ton^e ; and the principle, on which they are adopted, is 
extended as far as use and convenience require ; where is 
the impropriety, in arresting our progress, and fixing our 
forms at the point of utility ? A principle may be warrant- 
ably adopted, and carried to a precise convenient extent, * 
without subjecting its supporters to tibe charge o£ incon^ 
eistency, for not pursuing it be/ond the line of use and 
proprietjr. ^ . 

The imponance of giving die ingenious student clear 
tfiid just ideaii of the nature of mtr Yeifbs^ moocfe, «ttit 

12 
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tenses, will apologize for the extent of the Author's re« 
marks on these subjects, both here and elsewhere, and 
for his solicitude to simplify and JBKplain them. — He Uiinks 
it has been proved, that the idiom of our tongue demands 
the arrangement he has giirei^to the Kuglish verb; and 
that, though the learned languagt^$t, with i eRpect to voices, 
moods, and tenser, are, in gfnerr'i, ditifereiuiy constructed 
from the English tongue, yet, iu some respf^cts, they are 
so siiDinar to it, as to warrant the principle which he has 
adopted. See pages 71—72, 76—78. 94—96; 183---. 
184. 

Section 10. Of Irregular Verbs 

Irrej^ar Verbs are these which Jo not form then 
imperfect tense, and their perfect participle, by the 
adoition of £{ or ed to the verb : as. 



Preseiit. 


Imperfect. 


Perfect Part, 


I beg^n, 


I began, 


begun. 


I knowy . 


I knew. 


known. 



^ Irregular Verbs are of various sorts. 

1. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, afid 
p6r&ct participle, the same: as. 



PkcMdt* 


imperiBCL 


PerfiBct Pait. 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost 


Put, 


• put. 


put 



^ f • Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parft* 
dple, the same : as, 

' PtmdL Ifflpoibct ' Perfect Rut 

Abide, abode, abode 

SeU, sell, told. 

_ « 

^ 3 Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect ptff^ 
tiCiple, different: as, 

VnmIL Impcrfnt Perfect Put 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, Idew, blown, 

/ .MaAyTeAabeGome irregular by coptractioh{ at, ^flM 
.Ml ; kave. left **' ofhea by the tervtuato ^; ai, *«ft^- 
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felly &llen." others by the terminatioQ ght; is, ''biqf^ 
bought ; teach, taught," &c. 

The following list ef the irregular yerbs will^ it is pr0 
sumed, be found both comprehensl?e and accurate. 

Freieat Imperfect. Peif. or Faa. FMt 

Abide, abode. 

Am, was. 

Arise, arose. 

Awake, awoke, k* 

Bear, to bring jortk^hhre^ 
Bear, io carry ^ bore, 

beat. 



Beat, 

3egin, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Beseech, 

-Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Build, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 



I 



began, 

bent, 

bereft, b, 

besought, 

bid, bade, 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

built, 

burst, 

bought, 

cast, 

caught, R. 

chid, 

chose. 



Chide, 
Choose, 

adhere^ ) 
Cleave, to-tpUt^ clove, or cliefl, 

Cling, clung, 

Clothe, clothed, 

Come, came. 

Cost, CJCMt, 

Crow, crew, a 

Creep Cwipti . 

Cot, cull 



abode. 

been. 

arisen. 

awaked* 

bom. 

bj>me. 

beaten, be^ 

begun. 

bent. 

bereft, r. 

besought 

bidden, bid. 

bound. 

bitten, bit. 

bled. 

blown. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought 

built 

burst 

bought. 

cast. 

caught, n. 

chidden, chi4 

chosen. 



cleft, cloreft. 

clung. 

clad, ft. 

come. 

cost. 

crowed^ ^ 

<reph 
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Dare, to 
Dare^ b. 
Deal, 
Dig, 
Do, 
Dravir, 
Drive, 
"Drink, 
Dwell, 
Eat;, 
Fall, 
Feed, 
Feel, 
Fight, 
Find, 
Flee, 
FUngr, 
Fly, 
Forget, 
Forsake, 
Freeze, 
Get, 

Gild. ' - 
Gird, 
Give, 
Go, 
Grave^ 
Grind, 
Grow, 
Have, 
Hang, 
He*r, 
Hew, 
Hide, 
Hit, 
Hold, 
Hurt, 
Keef. 
Knii, 



XHGUSa GBAHIUR. 



IinpeHbct. 


IM:r«rPHi.Pait 


vetUure^ durst, 


da:red. 


to challenge. 


- 


dealt, R 


dealt, B* 


dug, B. 


Jag,B. 


. did. 


done. 


drew, 


drawn* 


, drove. 


driven. 


drank, 


drunk. 


dwelt, R. 


dwelt, B. 


eat, or ate, ' 


eateni 


% fell. 


^len. 


fed. 


fed. 


felt. 


felt 


• fought, 


feught 


found, * 


found. 


fled, 


fled. 


flung, 


flung. ■ 


flew. 


flown. 


forgot, . 


forgotten, 


forsook, 


forsaken* 


froze,* 


frozen. 


got. 


gott 


gilt, r; 


gilt, R. 


girt, R. 


girt, R. / 


gave, 


• given. 


went. 


gone. 


graved. 


graven, k. 


ground, 


ground. 


gjrew. 


grown. 


had. 


had. 


hung, R. 


hung, B. 


heard. 


heard. 


hewed, 


hewn, R. 


hid. 


hidden, hid. 


hit. 


hit 


held 


held. 


hart. 


hurt 


kept, 
knit, n. 


kept. 
knit,iu . 



.1 ^Mh li jAcaif^ ^btoletti HMeoBB^amifKrttUmUffiA'mwt^i^ 
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ImpttfmL 


PtetorinM.ftrt. 


Enow, 


knew, 


knowD. 


Lade» 


Med, 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid, 


laid. 


Lead, 


led, 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


left. 


Lend, 


lent, 


lent 


Let, 


let, 


let. 


Lie, to He down. 


lay, 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded. 


laden, B» 


Lose, 


lost. 


lost. 


Make, 


made. 


made 


Meet, 


met. 


met. 


Mov» 


mowed, 


mown, E« 


Pay, 


paid. 


paid. 


Puti 


put, 


read. 


Read, 


read. 


Rend, 


rent, 


rent 


Rid, 


rid. 


rid. 


Ride« 


rode. 


rode, ridden.t 


Ring. 


rung, rang, 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived. 


riven* 


Run, 


ran, 


run. 


Saw, 


sawed. 


sawn, R« 


Say, 


said. 


said. 


See, 


saw, 


seen. 


Seek» 


sought, 


sought 


Sen, 


sold. 


sold. 


Send, 


sent. 


tent 


Set, 


* set. 


set 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaken. 


Shape, 


shsped. 


shaped, shapet 


Shave, 


shaved. 


shaven, r. 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


Shine, 


shone, ii» 


shone, lu 


ShoWf 


showed, 


shown* 


Shoe, 


shod. 


shod* 


Shoot, 


•hot. 


shot. 
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mMBti 


ImpaftfC. 


IMorFteFirV 


Shrink, 


shrunk. 


shrunk* • 


Shred, 


shred, > 


shred. 


Shut, 


shut, 


shut 


Sii^> 
Sink, 


Sting, sang, 
sunk, sank. 


suiu^. 
sunL 


Sit, 


sat. 


sat 


Slay, 


slew, 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


«lept. 
slidden 


SUde, 


sUd, 


. Sling, 


slung, . 
slunk, 


slung. 


SUnk, 


slunk. 


Slit, 


slit, R. 


slit, or slitted. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


Sow, ^ 


sowed. 


sown, R. 


Spekk, 


sjpoke. 


spoken. 


Speed, % 


sped, 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent, 


spent 


SpiU, 


spilt, R. 


spilt, R. 


Spin, 


spun. 


spun. 


Spit; 


spit, spat. 


spit, spitten.* 


' SpiCad 


split, 
spread, 


split 
spread. 


Spring, 


sprung, sprang, 


sprung 


SUnd, 


stood. 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole, 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung. 


stung<r " 


Stink, 


stunk, 


stunk. 


Stride, 


. strode or strid. 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck, 


stru^ or Stricken 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Strire^ 


strove. 


striven. ^ 


Strow or strew. 


strowed<w strewed, J "^^trewef ^^"""^ 


Swear, 


swwe. 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


swet, R. 


swet, R. 


dweU, 


swelled. 


swollen, R. 


S«riin, 


swum, swam. 


swtim. 


S^ing, 


swung. 


swung. 


^^te, 


took. 


taken. 
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Teach^ 
Tear, 


laperfeet "^ 
taught, 

tore, 


nA or nn i^n» 

taught 

torn* 


TeU, 


told, 


told. . 


Think, • 
Thrive, 


thought, 
throve, r. 


thought 
thriven. 


Throw, 


threw, 


thrown. 


ThruBt, 


thrust. 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod. 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed. 


waxen « r. 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


woiren. 


Weep, 
Win, 


wept, 
won. 


wept, 
won. 


Wind, 


wound. 


wound. 


Work, 


wrought. 


wrought (W worked. 


Wring, 
Write, 


wrung, 
wrote. 


wrong, 
written. 



In the preceding list, some of the verbs will be found 
to be conjugated regularly^, as well as irregularly;- and 
those which admit of the regular form are marked with 
an R. There is a preference to be giveu to some of these, 
which custom and judgment must determine. Those pre- 
terits and participles which are first mentioned in the list, 
seem to be most eligible. Tbe Compiler has not inserted 
such verbs as are irregukiT only in familiar writing or 
discourse, and which are iropropeciy terminated by ^, in- 
stead oftfc/: as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. Tbese should be 
avoided in every sort of composition. It is, however, 
proper to observe, that some contractions ofed into t, are 
unexceptionable : and others, tbe only established forms 
of expression : as crept, gilt, &c. : and lost, felt, slept, &c. 
These allowable and necessary contractions oust there- 
Jbre be carefully distinguished by the learner, from those 
that are^ exceptionable. Tbe words which are obsolete 
hare also been omitted, that the learner might not be in- 
duced to mistake them for words in present use. Such 
are, wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, holden, 
boundeD^ &c. : and swang, wrang, slank, strawed, gat^ 
brake, tare^ ware^ &g^ 
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(Section 11. Of Defective Verbs; and of Ike diffkrentwajf 

^ .tn which verbs are conjugated. 

Defective verbs are those which are used odIj is 
some of their moods and tenses. 

The princtpod pj ihein are these. 
IVeieDt. Imperffect FmL wr Fan. fUtt 

Can, * could, 

May, • might, 

Shall, should, __— — 

WilJ, would, 

Must, must, ■' 

Ought, ought, 

quoth, ' 

That the rerbs must and ought have both a present anfl* 
past signification, appears from the following sentencei i 
** I must own that I am to I^I^jne ;^' '* He must have beeft. 
mistaken ;'* '' Speaking things which they ought not j" 
*' These ought ye to have done." | 

In most languages there are some verbs whicjti are de-, 
feclive with respect to persons. These are denominated^ 
impersonal verbs. They are used only in the third pcp* 
son, because they refar to a subject peculiarly appropiia« 
led to that person; as, ^* It rains, it snows/ it hails, it 
lightens, it lijuaderd." But as the word impersonal im* 
plies a total absence of persons^ it is improperly applied 
to those verbs wliicb have a person : and hence it is 
manifest, that there is nu such thing in English, nor in* 
deed, in any language, as a iort of verbs really impersopaL 

The whole number of verbs in the English language^ 
regular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken ^o 
gether, is about 4300. The number of irregular verbSj 
the defective included, is about 17.7.* 

Some Grammarians have thought that the English verbs, 
as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and otlief 
languages, might be clasascd 'into several conjugations ; 
and that the three Jlfforent terminations of the participle 
might be the ' distinguishing characteristics. They hav6 
accordingly proposed three conjugations ; namely, th0 

, • The whole Dumber of words, io the Eji|:lisb laDcuan,' ii about thirty-flf « 
thousand. 
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first to cojisist of yerbs, the participles of which end in ed^ 
or its contraction t; the second, of those ending in ght^ 
and the third of those in-en. But as the verbs of the firsl 
conjugation, would so greatly exceed in number those of 
both the others, as may be seen by the preceding account 
of them ; and as those of the third conjugation are so va- 
rious in their form, and incapable of being reduced to one 
plain rule ; it seems better in practice, as Dr. Lowth just- 
ly observes, to consider the first in ed as the only regular 
iorm, and the other as deviations from it ; afler the ex- 
ample of the Saxon and German Grammarians. 

Before we close the account of the verbs, it may afford 
instruction to the learners, to be informed, more particu- 
larly than they have been, that different nations have 
made use of different contrivances for marking the tenses 
and moods of their verb^t The Greeks and Latins dis- 
tinguish them, as well as the cases of their nouns, adjec- 
tives, and participles, by varying the termination, or 
otherwise changing the form, of the word ; retaining, 
however, those radical letters, which prove the inffec- ' 
tion to be of the same kindred with its root. The mo- 
dern tongues, particularly the English, abound in auxihary 
words, which vary the meaning of the noun, or the verb j 
without requiring any considerable varieties of inflection. 
Thus, I do love J 1 did UrpCy I have loved ^ I had loved, I shall 
loroe^ have the same import with ama, amakam, amaviy anw.' 
veram^maho. It is obvious, that a language, like the Greek 
and LSxin, which can thus comprehend in one word the 
meaning of two or three words, must have some advan- 
tages over those which are not so comprehensive. Per- 
haps, indeed, it may not be more perspicuous ; but ^ in the 
aurrangement of words, and consequently, in harmony and 
energy ,~ as weli as in conciseness, it may be much more 

jelegant 

\ 

QHAPTBR VII. 

CfAdverhi. 

" An Adverb is a part of speech joineil to a verb, an 
^fljeetive, and sometimes to another adverb, to expresa 
scRme qoidity or circumstaxice resaectiag it : as, ^^ B^ 
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reads K^eS;" " A rrtJy goodman;" '' He writes v«»y 

•Some adverbs are compared, thus; " Soop^! soqnerj 
so(mest ;" " often, oftener, . oftenest." Those . en^g 
in Zy, are compared by more, and most: .as, ^' Wisely^ ' 
more wisely, most wisely,'* 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to exr 
press compendiodsly in one word, what must otherwise . 
have required two or more : as, '^ He acted wisely,'* : 
for, he acted with wisdom ; *^ prudently," for, with pru* 
dence ; '* He did it here," for, he did it in this place ; 
^* exceedingly," for, to a great degree ; ** often and sel- 
dom," for many, and for few times; *^ very," for, in an 
eminent degree, &c. 

There are many words in the English language that . 
are sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as ad- 
verbs: as, ^' More men than women were there;" ot, 
*' I am more diligent than he." 'lu the former sentence. 
more is evidently an adjective, and in the latter, an ad* 
Verb. There are others that are sometimes used as sub- 
stantives, and sometimes, as adverbs: as, ^* To-day 'g 
lesson is longer than yesterday^s ;" here to-c2ay.and yeS" 
terday are substantives, because they are words that make 
sense of themselves, and admit besides of a genitive 
case: but in the phrase, ** He came home yesterday, and^ 
sets out again to-day," they are adverbs of time ; be- 
eause they answer to the question o^Aen. The adverb 
fMtchh used as all three: as, <* Where much is given* 
much is required ;" *' Much money has been expended;'* 
** It is much better to go than to stay." In the first of 
these sentences, much is a substantive ; in the second, it 
M an adjective ; and in the third, ah adverb. In shoirt, 
nothing but the sense can determine what they are. ' 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain classes, the chief of which are those of Number^ 
Order, Place, Time, Q^uantity, Manner or Qjaality, Doubti 
AiSrmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. Of number: as, " Once, twice, thrice," &c. 

2. Of order: as; " First, secondiY,^ thirdly, ibnrtUy 
fifih^» lastlj, finally,*' kc. 
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' 3. Of place: as, "Here, there» where, elsewhere^ 
unywhere, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, 
thither, upward, downward, forward, backward, whence^ 
hence, thence, whithersoever," &c. 

4. Of time. 

Of time present : as, " Now, to-day," &c. 

Of time past: as, " Already, before, lately, yesterday, 
heretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago," kc. 

Of t%m£ to come : as, '* To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, 
henceforth, henceforward, by and by, instantly, presently, 
immediately, straight ways," &c. 

Of time indefinite : as, •' Oft, often, oft times, often- 
times, sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly* 
yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again," &c. 

5. Of quantity: as, ^' Much, little, sufficiently, how 
much, how great, enough, abundantly," &c 

6. Of manner or quality : as, " Wisely, foolishly, just- 
ly, unjustly, quickly, slowly," &c. Adverbs of quality 
are the most -numerous kind ; and they are generally 
Ibrmed by adding the termination ly to an adjective or 
jvarticiple, or changing /e into iy: as, ^' Bad, badly ^ 
cheerful, cheerfully ; able, ably ; admirable, admirably. ' 

7. Of doi^; as, "Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, 
peychance." - 

6. Of affirm^ion: as, " Venly, truly, undoubtedly, 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," &c. 

9. Of negation : as,- " Nay, no, not, by no means, notr 
at all in no wise," &c. 

10. Of interrogation: as, " How, why, wherefore, Whe- 
ther," &c. 

11. 0£ comparison: as, " More, most, better, best, 
Worse, worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike,*' ht. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are ma- 
ny which are formed by a combination of several of the 
prepositions with the adverbs of place kere^ ihercy and 
where: as, " Hereof, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, 
whereto ; hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith; there- 
with, wherewith; herein, therein, wherein; therefore, 
(i. e. there-for,) wherefore, (i. e where-for,) hereupon 
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or hereon, thereupon or thereon, whereupon or where- 
on, &c. Except therefore, these are seldom used 

In some instances the preposition suffers no change,. 
but becomes an adverb merely by its application : as when 
we say, *' he rides about;'*'' " he was n^ar falling ;'^ "but 
do not after lay the blame on me/' 

There are. also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns, and the letter a used instead of at, on, &lc. : as, 
'' Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead^ asleep, aboard, ashore 
abed, aground, afloat," &c. 

The words when and where, and all others of the same 
nature, such as, whence^ whither, whenever^ wherever, &c. 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions, because '- 
:they participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunc- 
tions : of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences; of ad- 
verbs, as they denote' the attributes either of time or of 
/ lace. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the 
word therefore, Ihat it is an adverb, when j wilhout V^Wiing 
sentences, it only gives the sense of, for that reason, 
'^Vhen it gives that sense, and also connects, it is a con- 
junclien : as, ** He is good, therefore he is happy." Tlie 
same observation may be extended to the words conse- 
ouentiy, accordingly^ and the like. When these are sub- 
joined to and, or joined to if, since, &c. they are adverbs, 
the connexion being made without their help : when they 
appear single, and unsupported by any other connective, 
they may be called conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what neces* 
f-iiy there is for adverbs of time^ when verbs are provided 
with tenses, to show that circumstance. The answer is, 
though tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater dis- 
.tinctions of time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses 
would be a perplexity without end* What a variety of 
forms must be given to the verb, to denote yesterday, to- 
day, tO'inorrow, formerly, lately, just now, now, immediate' 
ly, presently, soon, htreajfter^ &c. It was this considera- 
tion that made the adverbs of time necessary, over and 
above the tenses. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Of 


into 


to 


within • 


for 


without 


^y 


over '^ 


with 


under 


lU 


through 



Of Prepositions. 

Prcpositions serve to connect vords with one 
another, and to show the relajtion between them. They 
are, forithe most .part, put before nouns and pronouns, 
as, *' He went/rom liondon to York;" " She is<xi(ooe ! 
disguise ;** *^ They srfe instructed by him.' ' 

The following is a list of the principal pre positions : 

above at off 

below near on or upon 

between up among 

beneath down after .> 

from before about > 

beyond behind against 

Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition., 
as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this composi- 
tion sometimes gives a ne^^ sense to the verb ; as, to un- 
derstand, to withdraw, to forgive. But in English, the 
I)reporiition is more frequently placed after tjie verb, and 
separately from it, like an adverb, in which situation 
•It is not less apt to affect the sense of it, and to give it a 
new meaning ; and may still be considered as belonging 
to the verb, and as a part of it. As, to cast^ is to throw ; 
but to cast up, or to compute, an account, is quite a differcrit 
thing : thus, to fall on, to bear out, to give over, &c. So 
that the meaning of the verb, and the propriety of the 
phrase, depend on the preposition subjoined. 

In the composition of many words, there ar6 cett^o j 
syllables employed, which Grammarians have called in- . 
separablt- prepositions : as, be, con, mis, &zc. in bedeck, ' •' 
conjoin, mistake : but as they are not words of any kitfd, f 
they cannot properly be called a species of prepositioti. 

One great use of prepositions, in English, is, to express 
those relations, which, in some languages, are chiefly 
marked by cases, or the different endings of nouns See 
page 60. The necessity and use of them will appeajr 
from the following examples. If we say, " he writes a 
ipen,'* ** they ran the river," ** the tower fdl the Gre^kg,*' 

■ - " V » t • ■ . JL 2 •'••*-. '*•»--' 
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* Lambeth is Westminster-abbey," there is observable 
Cz: each of these expressions, either ^ total want of con< 
noxion, or such a connexion ag produces falsehood or non' 
sens:: : and it is evident, that, before they can be turned 
rr.to sr>cwe, the vacancy must be filled up by some con- 
neciicg word : as thus, 'SHe writeis with^ pen ;" " they 
ran unvards the river ;" " the tower fell upon thepreeks ;" 
I *' Lambeth is over against Westminster-abbey." We 
«ee by these instances, how prepositions may be necessary 
\ to connect those words, which in their signification are not 
•;; natn rally connected. 

; • Prepo«(iond, in their original and literal acceptation, 
seem tc have denoted relations of place ; but they are 
now uaed Ji^urativeiy to express other relations. For 
exurrj^ile, as taey who are abovt have in several respects 
*h.? r:l vantage of such as are 6cZo:», prepositions express- 
siij iu^h and low places are used for superiority and in- 
j'enx !ity in general: as, " He is dbtrve disguise ;" " we 
^orve imder a good master;" " he rules over a willing 
peoplo ;■' ** we should do nothing beneath our character^' 

The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation of a few of thejn. 

OJ denotes possession or belonging, an effect or conse- 
quence, and other relations connected with these : as, 
** The house q/* my friend ;" that is, "the house belong- 
ing to my friend ;" "He died o/^a fever;" that \Sy " in 
consequence of a fever." 

To, or v,nto, is opposed to from; as, ** He rode from 
6ah8bury to Winchester." 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action or cir- 
cumstance, &c. as, '* He loves her /or (that is, on- die- 
count of) her amiable qualities." 
i By is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, &c. ; as, " He was killed by a fall :" that is, *' a 
Y fall wa^ the cause of his being killed *," " This house was 
J built 6y him ;" that is, " he was the builder of it " 

With denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c. : as, 
" We will go with you ;" " They are on good tcrnous wiih 

each other." With also alludes to the instrument or 

means ; as^ ^* He was cut with a kmfe." 

In relates to time« place, the state or manner of being 
•r acting, &c. : as» « He waa Un in, (that is, during) flie 
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year 1720 ;*» **He dwells tVi the city ;" " She livtB in af- 
flueDce.'' 

Into is used afler verbs that imply motion of any kind . 
as, " He retired into the country ;" " Copper is convert- 
ed into brass." 

Within^ relates to something comprehended in anyplace . 
or time I as, " They are wi^in the house ;" " He began 
and finished his work within the limited time." 

The signification o£ without is opposite to that ofmthin : 
as, "She stands withotU the gate:" But it is more fre- 
quently opposed to with ; as, *' You may go without me." 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions will 
be readily understood, without a particular detail of them 
We shall, therefore, conclude this head with observing, 
that there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the 
use of the prepositions by and with ; which is observable 
in sentences like the followmg: " He walk? with a staff 
by moonlight ;" " He was taken by stratagem, and killed 
with a sword." Put the one preposition for the other, 
and say, " he walks by a staff ta>iVA moonlight ;" '* he was 
taken with stratagem, and killed by a sword ;" and it will 
appear, that they differ in signification more than one, at 
first view, would be apt to imagine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and Effect 
of conjunctions ; as, *' Aft^r their prisons were thrown 
open," &c " Before I die ;" *' They made haste to be 
prepared against their friends arrived :" but if the noun 
iime, which is understood, bo added, they will lose their 
conjunctive form ; as, " Afi:er [the time when] their pri- 
sons," &c. ' 

The prepositions c/ter, before, ahovcj beneath^ and several 
others, sometimes appeair to be adverbs, and may be so 
considered: as, *' They had their reward soon after ^^'^ "He 
died not long before ;" -" He dwells abome :" but if the nouns 
tame and 'place be added, they will lose their adverbial 
ftnn ; asy " He died not long before that tinu,^^ kQ% 

>|>r" CHAPTER IX. 

Of Conjunctions, 
A CONJUNCTION is a part of speech that i^s chiefly QRfd 
t9 Connect sentences ; so as^ out of two or more ^^ 
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tencesy to make but one. It sometimes coimeots pnljr 
words. 

Conjimctions are prhicipaUy divided uafto two scntSj 
the COPULATIVE and the nisjr.N'CTiVE. 

The Conjunction Cofitilative serves to comiect or to 
continue a sentence, by expn^ sing an ^cBlioi), a sup* 
position, a cause, &c. : as '' Ha arid his brother resiae 
m London ;" " I will go if Se vdll acoompangr me :" 
'* You are happy, becaust y. i are good-** 

The Conjunction Disjiin. tive serves, not only to con- 
nect and continue the sr;> ence, but also to eitpreiss op* 
position of meaning in diierent degrees: as, " Though 
he was frequently repiov^ed, yet he did not reform ;" 
1^ They came with her, hut they went away without her." 

The following is a list of the principal Conjunctions. 

The Copulative. And, if, that, both, then, since, for, 
because, therefore, wherefore. 

The Disjunctive, But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 
unless, either, neither, 3 t, notwithstanding. 

The same word is occasionally used both as a conjunc* 
lion and as an adverb ;- and sometimes, as a preposition. 
" I rest then upon this argument;" then is here a con- 
junction : in the following phiase, it is an adverb* " He 
arrived then^ and hot before." " I submitted ; for it was 
vain to resist:" in this sentence, far is a conjunction; 
in the next, it is a preposition: *' He contended ybr 
victory only." In the first of the following sentences 
since is a conjunction ; in the second, it is a preposition ; 
and in the third, an adverb : " Since we miist part, let us 
do it peaceably:" " I have not seen him since mat time :" 
** Our friendship commenced long since.^* 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions, serve -^o con- 
nect sentences : as, ^* Blessed is the man who feareth the 
£ord, and keepeth his commandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
•and a connective# Nay, the union by relatives is rathear 
■closer, than that by mere Conjunctions. The latter may 
ibrm two or more sentences into one ; but, by the former, 
-several sentences may incorporate in one and the same 
^rause .of a sentence. Thus, thou seesi a man, and he n 
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called Peter," is a sentence consisting ei' two distinct 
clauses, united bjrthe copukttiTe and : but, '^the man tiA&m 
thou seest is called Peter," is a sentence of one clause^ 
and not less comprehensive than the other. 

Conjunctions very oflen unite sentepces, when they ap<* 
pear to unite only words ; as in the following instances 
" Duty and interest forbid yicious indulgences ;'* " Wis- ^ 
dom or folly governs us." Each of these /onus of expres- 
sion contains two sentences, namely ; ** Duty forbids vi- 
cious indulgences ; interest forbids vicious indulgences '^* 
'* Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely con- 
nects words, not sentences ; as, '* The kinganci queen are 
an amiable pair ;" where the affirma^on cannot refer to 
each ; it being absurd to say^ that the king or the queen 
only is an amiable pair« S6 in the instances, ** two and 
two are four ;" " the fifth and sixth volumes will complete 
the set of books." Prepositions also, as before observedi 
connect words ; but they do it to show the relation which 
the connected words have to each other : conjunctions, 
when they unite words iDuly^ are designed to show the re- 
lations, which those words, so united, have to other parts 
of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases 
appropriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members of a sentence ; so there 
are several conjunctions appropriated to the latter use« 
which are never employed in the former ; and some that 
are equally adapted to both those purposes : as, agaip, 
further, besides^ &c. of the first kind ; than, lest, unUss, ^lat^ 
so that, &c. of the second ; and but, and, for, therefore, ktf 
of the last 

^ We shall close this chapter with a few observations on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conj'uncticms ; a sub- 
ject which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the mgenious 
student, and expand his views of the importance of his 
grammatical studies. 

f ^* Relatives are not so useful in language, as co^junc 
lions. The formei* make speech more concise ; the latter 
make it more explicit. Relatives comprekend the meam 
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iog of a pronoun and conjunction copulaiht, conjunciionsi 
while they couple sentences, may also eicpress opposition » 
inference, and many other relations and dependences* 

Till men began to think in a train^ and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable that 
Ihey would make much use of conjunctions, or of -any 
other connectiTes. Ignorant people, and children, gene- 
rally speak in short and separate sentences. The saoffe 
thing is true of barbarous naitions : and hence uncultirated 
languages are not Well supplied with connecting particles* 
The Greeks were the greatest reasoners thateverappear*^ 
(^d in the world ; and their language, accordingly, abounds 
more than any other in connectives* 

Conjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of 
writing, in poetry, where g^reat conciseness Of phrase is 
required, and every appearance offormality avoided, many 
of them would have a bad effect.. In passionate language 
too, it may be proper to omit them : because it is the natare 
of violent passion, to speak rather in dii^ointed sentetfeed, 
than in the way of inference and argument. Books ot 
&J)iiorisms, like the Proverbs of. Solomon, have few con- 
nectives ; because they instruct, not by reasonin^^ but in 
detached observations. And narrative will sometimes ap» 
pear very graceful, wl^en the circumstances are plainly 
told, with scarcely any other coi^junction than th«» simple 
copulative and : which is frequently the case in the histo- 
rical parts of Scripture. When narration is full of images 
or events, the cmissicu of connectives may, by crowding 
the principal words upon one another, give a sort of pic- 
ture of hurry and tumult^ and so heighten the vivacity of 
description. But when facts are to be traccfd down through 
their consequences, or upwards to their causes * when the 
complicated designs of mankind are to be laid open, or 
conjectures offered concerning them \ when the lustoriaD 
argues ehher for the elucidation of truth, or in order to 
state the pleas and principles of contending parties ; there 
will be occasion for ev«^.ry species of connective, as much 
as in philosophy itself. In fact, it is in argument, investi- 
gation, and science, that this part of speech is peculiarly 
nd indispensably necessary " 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of Inietjeeiieni. 

iNTCpJSCTiONs are words thrown in between the pMH 
of a sentence, to express the passions or emotionsof ihr 
m^aker: as, "CMb! I have alienated my friend ; alasj 
I fear for life ;" /VO vii:tue ! how amiable thou art 1** 

The English Inteijectipns, as well as those of oth^r Ian- 
gi|i^8^ are comprised within a small compass. Theyare 
of ^Sereni sorts, according to the different passions whiclf 
they serve to^jl^ress. . Those which intimate eamestnesi 
or grief, are, Qf'oh! ah! ala» ! Such. as are expressiye of 
contempt, ^re, pishl tush! of wonder, heigh! really i- 
itrange! of caUing,.^m/ ho ! sohoJ of aversioDf ordisgosty 
foh!jie'! ceway! of a. call of the attention, lo ! hehold ! hark^! 
of requesting silence, hush ! hist ! of salutation, weleonu t 
hail! all hail! Besides these, several others, frequent in 
the mouths, of tfaie.mDltitMde, might be enumerated ; i^ut, 
magi^nunar of a cultivated tongue, it is; unnecessary to 
exfkatiat^ .on jBuch ei^pressions of passion^ as are scarcely 
worthy of being raided. am/ong the braaclv('«L of artificial 
iMiguage*-— iSse.lAtf.OctaiH) Grammar^ 

CHASTER XI* 

Cf Derivation, 

SscTiOK 1. Qf' the variati ways in which words an dis- 

rived from one another. 

Having treated of the. different sorts of words, and their 
various modifications, which is the first part of Etymology^ 
it is now proper to explain the methods by which one 
word is derived firom anojther. 

Wori are derived firom one another in various ways} 
liiz, 

1. Substantives are derived fi"om verbs. 

2. y €$rbs are derived from Substantives, adjectives, *nfl 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adie(;.tives are derived frr-'. substantives. 
'4. SuMtaqtives are de\i.>;u from adjectives. 

6 Advetl)aar'*\IvAived from.acljectiy^s. 
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1. Sabstdntives are derived from verbs : as, from ^* to 
love," comes " lover ;'* from "to visit, visiter;** from 
H to survive, surviver ;" &c. 

In the following instances, ' and in many others, it is 
difficult* to determine whether the verb was deduced 
from the noun, or the noun from the verb, viz, " Love, to 
loiw ; hate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, 
tp walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act,*' &c. 

£• Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs: as, from the subSstantiveiaAy 
comes " to salt ;*' from the adjective warm^ *' to warm ;** 
and from the adverb /onvarcl, ^* to forward." Sometimes 
they are formed bv lengthening the vowel, or softening 
the consonant ; as, firoiii •*' grass, to graze :" sometimes by 
adding en ; as, from ^ length, to lengthen ;" especially to 
adjectives : as, from " short, to shorten ( bright, to 
brighten." ^ 

3. Adjectives are derived fix)m substantives, in the fal- 
lowing manner : Adjectives denoting plenty are derived 
from substantives by adding y : as, from ^* Healthy healthy ; 
wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty," &c* 
' Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing 
is made, are deriyed from substantives. by adding en. 
as, from "Oak, oaken; wood* wooden; wool, wool- 
en," &C ' i 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived frx)m sub 
stantives, lyr adding yv/ ; as, from " Joy, Joyful ; sin, sin 
ful; fruit, fruitful," &c. » 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of dimi- 
nution, are derived from substantives, by adding some: as» 
from " Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toil 
some,'* &c. r. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substantives^ 
by adding leu: as, from " Worth, worthless ;" from " care, 
CS^reless ; joy, joyless,". &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substan 
liviit by adding ly : as. from " Man, mflunly ; earth, earth 
Pf ; court, courtly," &c. 

Some adjectives are derived fit>m other adjectives, ot 
finom substantives, by adding ish to them f which terminav 
Wh when added tr adieclives^ itnimitS difitiauticiii* or 
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Tessening the quality : as, *' White, whitish ;*' i. e. some- 
what white. When added to substantives, it signifies simi « 
litude or tendency to a character : as, " Child, childish t 
thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or verbs, 
by adding the termination able ; and those adjectives sig- 
nify capacity : as, *' Answer, answerable ; to change, 
changfcdble." . f" 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, s(Wetimes f 
by adding the termination ness: as, " White, whiteness ; J' 
swift, Swiftness :*' Sometimes by adding th or ty and making', 
a small change in some of the letters : as, *' Long, length ; ' 
high, height." 

6. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding ly^ or changing le into ly ; and denote the same 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived : as, 
from " base," comes ** basely ;" from " slow, slowly ;" 
from " able, ably." 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from 
one another, that it would be extremely difficult, and 
nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The primitive 
words of any language are very few ; the derivatives form 
much the greater number. A few more instances only 
can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantives^*^ 
by adding the terminations hood or head^ ship^ fry, wick, 
rick, dojn, ian, ment, and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or head, are such as signifjr 
character or quaUties: as, *^ Manhood, knighthood, false- 
hood," &c. 

Substantives ending in ship, are those that signify office, / 
employment, state, or condition : as, " Lordship, steward- ]^ 
ship, partnership," &c. Some substantives in ahipy are de« f 
rived from adjectives : as, *' Hard, hardship," &c. ^ 

Substantives which end in ery, signify action or habit. .^. 
as, *' Slavery, foolery, prudery," &c. Some substantives 
of this sort come, from adjectives; as, "Bi^ve, bravery," 
&c. J 

Substantives ending in Tsinck, rick, and domt denote dof - 
minion, jurisdiction, or condition : as, " Bailiwj(ck; bia]ig|^ 
nek, kingdom, doked^m^ freedom^" &c«. ^Jt 
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Substantives which end in icm, are those that signify 
profession ; as, '* Physician,' musician," &c. Those that 
end in mtni and age, come generally from the French, 
and commonly signify the act or habit : as^ '* Command- 
ment, usage." 

Some substantives ending in ard<, are derived from 
verbs or adjectives, and denote character or habit : a4| 
<< DruiAVrunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives; but 
these are not many. They are formed by adding the 
terminations, kin^ ting, ing^ ock, el, and the like : a8| 
'^ Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gosling : duck, duckling ; hill| 
hillock ; cock, cockerel," &c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing Eng- 
lish words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, must be omitted, as the English scholar is not 
supposed to be acquainted with these languages. The 
best English dictionaries will, however, furnish some in- 
formation on this head, to those who are desirous of ob- 
taining it. The learned Home Tooke, in his '* Diversions 
of Purley," has given an ingenious account of the deriva- 
tion and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctions^ 
and prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute g^am-' 
marian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs^ preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviations of 
other parts of speech. But as many of them are derived 
from obsolete words in our own language, or from words 
in kindred languages, the radical meaning of which is, 
therefore, either obscure, or generally ui^nown ; as the 
system of this very able etymologist is not universally ad- 
mitted ; and as, by long prescription, whatever may have 
been their origin, the words in question appear to have 
acquired a title to the rank of distinct species ; it seems 
proper to consider them, as such, in an elementary 
treatise of grammar: especially as this plan coincides 
with that, by which other languages must be taught ; and 
^ill render the study of them less intricate. It is of small 
mcnneiit, by "what names and classification we distingoisfa 
Jiese words, provided their meaning and use are well on- 
derstood. A philosophical consideration of the subject 
4m(7/ with great proprietjTjbe. entered upon by the grain* 
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matical student, when his knowledge and judgment be- 
come more improFed. 

Section 2. A sketch of ike steps^ by which the English Lok" 
guage has risen to its ptesent state of refinement. 

Before we conclade the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be in- 
formed of some particulars respecting the ocuon of the 
English language, and the yarious nations tflBch it is 
indebted for the copiousness, elegance, and refinement, 
which it has now attained. 

" When the ancient Britons were so harassed and op- 
pressed by the invasions • of their northern neighbours, 
the Scots and Picts, that their situation was truly misera- 
ble, they sent an embassy (about the middle of the fifth 
century]) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the 
north or Germany, with solicitations for speedy relief. 
The Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and were 
successful in repelling the incursions of the Scots and 
Picts; but seeing the weak and defenceless state of the 
Britons, they resolved to take advantage of it ; and at 
length established themselves in the greater part of South- 
Britain, afler having dispossessed the original inhabitant9« 

" From these barbarians, who founded several petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own laws, 
language, and manners, is derived the groundwork of the 
English language ; which, even in its present state of cul- 
tivation, and notwithstanding the successive augmenta- 
tions and improvements, which it has received through 
various channels, displays very conspicuous traces of it» 
Saxon original. 

** The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession of 
the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth century, 
the Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation, who had long 
infested the northern seas with their piracies, beg^n to ra- 
vage the English coasts. Their fii-st attempts were, in 
general, attended with such success, that they were en- 
couraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at length, in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, they made them* 
selves masters of the greater part of England.- 

<* Though the peri^, during which these invaders oc- 
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cupied the English throne, was very short, not greatly ex- 
ceeding half a century, it is highly probahtfe that some 
change was introduced by them into the language spoken 
by those, whom they had subdued : but this change can- 
not be supposed to have been very considerable, as the 
Danish and Saxon languages arose from one common 
source, the Gothic being the parent of both. 
1 " Thenext conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
'■j were jflBNormans, who, in the year ^066, introduced 
"; their wKer William to the possession of the English throne. 
T This prince, soon after his accession, endeavoured to bring 
^ his own language (the Norman-JFrench) into use among 
his new subjects ; but his efforts were not very success- 
ful, as the Saxons entertained a great adtipathy to these 
haughty foreigners. In process of time, however, many 
Norman words and phrases were incorporated into the 
Saxon language : but its general form and construction 
Itill remained the same. 

" From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign 
words, till it acquired such a degree of copiousness and 
strength, as to render it susceptible of that pohsh, whicli 
it has received from writers of taste and genius, in the last 
and present centuries. During this period, the learned 
have enriched it with many significant expressions, drawn 
from the treasures of Greek and Roman literature ; the 
ingenious and the fashionable have imported occasional 
FuppUes of French, Spanish, Italian, and German words, 
gleaned during their foreign excursions ; and the connex- 
ions which we maintain, through the medium of govern- 
ment and commerce, with many remote nations, have 
• V made some additions to our native vocanulary. 
\ " In this manner did the ancient language of the Anglo- 
Saxons proceed, through the various stages of innovation, 
'y and the several gradations of refinement, to the formation 
of the present English tongue.'' 
^ See the Tn^elfth chapter of the Octavo Grammar, 
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PART in. 
SYNTAX. 

The third part of grammar is Syntax, which treats 
•f the agreement and construction of worcMflkl. sen* 
tence. ^1^ 

A sentence is an assemblage of words^ forming a com- 
plete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compomid. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one 
finite* verb : as, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected together : as, " Life is short, and 
art is long.'* " Idleness produces want, vice, and misery.'* 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple jand 
compound, so the mc»mbers of sentences mnv be divided 
likewise into simple and compound niembers : for whole 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional 
connexion ; as in the following example : " The ox know- 
eth bis owner, and the ass his ma<<ter's crib ; but Israel 
doth not know, my people do not consider." This sen- 
tence consists of two compounded members, each of which 
13 subdivided into two simple members, which are porop^r- 
ly called claus'es. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ; the explita* 
(tve, or explaining ; the interrogative^ or asking ; the im* 
perative, or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing/is said to be:or 
not to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to suffer, in a 
direct manner : as, ** I am ; thou writest ; Thomas- is lov- 
ed." If the sentence be negative, the adverb not is placed 
after the auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it has 
no auxiUary : as, "I did not touch him j" or, "I touched 
liim not." ^ 

• FiniU verbf are those to which nimiher and pcnon appeitaiiv, TAlfa 
Uke ni/Mnv iiiood i&re D(^fWt^ to Dtnnber or pcim 
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In an interro^tiye sentence, or when a question is ask- 
edt the nominative case follows the principal verb or the 
auxiliary : as, " Was it he ?" ** Did Alexander conquei 
the Persians ?" 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is commanded 
to be, to do, to suffer, or not, the nominative case likewise 
follows the verb or the auxiliary : as, '" Go, thou traitor I" 
" DoJ|m||' go :" " Haste ye. away :" unless the verb let 
be uj^j^^, '* Let us be gone/' » 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put tosether, 
making sometimes part of a sentence, and sometimes a 
whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, the sub- 
ject, the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of ; the attri- 
bute is the thing or action aflirmed or denied of it } and 
the object is the thing affected by such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually goes 
before the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase, 
denoting the object, follows the verb ; as, " A wise man 
governs his passions.'' Here, a wise man is the subject ; 
governs, the attribute, oi thing affirmed ; and his pas' 
sions, the object. 

■ Syntax pnncipally consist of two parts, Concord and 
. Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with 
another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of speech 
has over another, in directing its mood, tense, or case. 

To produce the agreement and right disposition of 
words in a sentence, the following rules and observa- 
tions should be carefully studied. » 

RULE I. 

A Verb must agree with its nominative case, in num- 
ber and person : as, "I leamj" " Thou art improved." 
*^ The b&ds sing.'' 

L The following are a few instances of the violation of 
AjPl rale> <^ What signifies good opinions, when our prac - 
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Uce is bad V^ " what signifyJ*'* " There's two or three of 
us, who have seen the work :" " there are.^"* ** We may 
suppose there was more impostors than one :" " there xotre 
more." '^ I have considered what have been said on both 
sides in this controversy:" " what has been said." " If thou 
would be healthy « liv^e temperately :"/" if thou wouldu.^^ 
** Thou sees how little has been done :" " thou «ee«<." 
^^ Though thou cannot do much for the cause^^a may 
and should do something:" '^ canst noty WKm^ itnd 
fhouldstJ*'' *•*• Full many a flower are born to blush un- 
seen :" *' tsjborn." ** A conformity of inclinations and 
qualities prepare us for friendship :" ^^ prepares us«" ** A 
variety of blessings have been conferred upon us :" " has 
been." *' In piety and virtue consist the happiness of man :" 
** consists.''^ " To these precepts are subjoined a copious 
selection of rules and maxims :" " is subjoined." 

*I. The intinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is some- 
times put as the nominative ca^^e to the verb : as, " To see 
the sun is pleasant;" *' To be good /«t(tbe happy ;" ** A 
desire to jgxcel others in learning and virtue is commend- 
able ;" ** That warm climates should accelerate the growth 
of the human body, and shorten its duration, is very rea- 
sonable to believe ;" '* To be temperate in eating and 
drinking, to use exercise in the open air, and to preserve 
the mind free from tumultuous emotions, ore the best pre- 
servatives of health/' 

2. Every verb, except in tiie infinitive mood, or the par- 
ticiple, ought to have a nominative case, either expressed 
or implied : as, ** Awake ; arise ;" that is, '• Awake ye ; 
arise ye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the 
use of the verb without its nominative case. '* As it hath 
pleased him of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, 
and hath preserved you in the great danger," &c. The 
verb ^"^ hath preserved y^ has here no nominative case, for 
it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding worfl, 
*' Aim," which is in the objective case. It ought to be^ 
** and as he hath preserved you ;" or rather, " and to pre- 
serve you." * ** If the calm in which lie was bom, and last- 

• The ehief practical notes under each Rale, are regularly B pto il^ i» ^i. 
4er to mil» Wtm eotrespitod to the emnplea iu (be r 9iiiiiie « cMMl^ : jj^, 
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ed so long, had continued ;" '' land which kstfd," kc* 
*' These we have extracted £roin an historian of undoubted 
credit, and are the same that were practised," ^c« ; *' and 
ikey are the same/' '^ A man whose inclinations led him 
to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the busi- 
ness ;*' '* and who had,'' &c. '* A cloud gathering in the 
north ; which we have helped to raise, and may quickly 
breal^i^ storm upon our heads ;'' *' and xMeh may 

3. Every nomicative case, except the case absolute, and 
when an address is made to a person, should belong to 
some verb, either ^^xpressed or implied : as, '* Who wrote 
this book ?" '* James ;" thai is, " James wrote it." ** To 
whom thus Adam," that is, ** spoke.'" 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nomi- 
native case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to 
answer it, n»ay u« sufficient to illustrate the usefulness 
of the prt^ccdiiig observation. 
. " Which rule^ if it {:ad been observed, a neighbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense 
which hath been offered up to him." The pronoun it is 
here the nominaLivo case to the verb '* observed ;" and 
which rw/e,.is left by itself, a nominative case without any 
verb following it. This form of expression, though im- 
proper, is very commorf. It ought to be, " ^ tMs rule 
had been observed," Aic. *•*• Man^ though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and such from which others as well 
as himself might receive profit and delight, yet they are 
all within his own breast." In this sentence, thei^omina- 
tive man stands alone and unconnected with any verb, 
either ex;pressed or implied. It should be, **' Though man 
has great variety," &c. 

I 

4. When a verb comes betweien two nouns, j^ither of 
which may be understood as the 8ubje(;t of the affirmation, 
it may agree with either of them : but some regard, must 
be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, 
as also to that which stands next to the verb: as, *^ Ifis 
meat was locusts and wild honey ;" *' A great cause of the 
low state of industry were the restraints put upon it j" 
** The wages of sin is death." 

5v When the nominative case hz» no peretQal teoie Qf 
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a Terby but ib put before a participle, mdependently on 
the rest of the senteuce, it is called the case absolute : as, 
^' Shame being lost, all virtue is lost ;*' *' That having 
been discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume 
it." 

As in the use of the case absolate, the case is, in En- 
glish, always the nominative, the following example is er- 
roneous, in making it the objective. ^' Solomon was of 
this mind ; and I have no doubt he made as wis^^Vhd true 
proverbs, as any body has done since ; him only excepted, 
who was a much greater and wiser man than Solomon.'* 
It should be, " Ae only excepted." 



The nominative case is commonly placed before the 
verb ; but sometimes . it is put after the verb, if it is a 
simple tense ; and between the auxiliary, and the verb or 
participle, if a compound tense : as, 

1st, When a question is asked, a command given, or a 
wish' expressed : as, " Confidest thou in me?" '* Read 
thou ;" *' Mayst thou be happy I" " Long live the King!" 

2d, When a supposition is made without the conjunc- 
tion if: as, ** Were it not for this ;" " Had I been there." 

3d, When a verb neuter is used : as, ** On a sudden ap- 
peared the king." 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here, 
therCy then, thence, hence, thus, &c. : as, *' Here am I ;" 
" There was he slain ;" *' Then cometh the end ;" 
** Thence ariseth his grief;" " Hence proceeds his an- 
ger;" '* Thus was the affair settled." 

5th, When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as 
to be coupled with another sentence : as, ** Ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

Some grammarians assert, that the phrases, as follows, 
as appears, form what are called impersonal verbs ; and 
should, therefore, be confined to the singular number -as, 
"The arguments advanced were nearly as follows f^ 
'*The positions were as appears incontrovertible :" thai is, 
** as it follows," " as it appears." If we give (say they) 
the sentence a different turn, and instead of as, say such 
as, the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; but proper* 
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\y agrees with its nominative, in the plural nuxnher : as, 
•* The arguments advanced were nearly such as^llow/* 
" The positions were such as appear incontrovertible."* 
They who doubt the accuracy of Horne Tooke's state 
ment, ** That as, however and whenever used in English, 
!yieans the same as it, or that, or which ;^^ and who are not 
satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentence first men 
tionecL should be in the singular or the pliiral number, 
may Wry the forfn of expression. Thus, the sense of the 
precedii^g sentences, may be conveyed in the Allowing 
terms. '* The arguments advanced were nearly of the 
following nature ;" ** The following are nearly the argu- 
ments which were advanced ;" " The arguments advanced 
^were nearly those which follow :" " it appears that the 
positions were incontrovertible ;'* " That the positions 
were incontrovertible is apparent ;" " The positions were 
apparently incontrovertible." See the Octavo Grammar ; 
4hc note under Rule I. 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &;c. in the singular number, 
joined together by a copulative conjunction, expressed 
or understood, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, 
agreeing with them in the plural number : as, ** So- 
crates and Plato were wise ; they were the most eminent 
philosophers of Greece ;" " i he sun that rolls over our 
heads, the food that we receive, the rest that we enjoy, 
daily admonish us of a superior and superintenaing 

Powcr."t 

This rule is oflen violated ; some instances of which 
are annexed. '^ And so was also James and John the sons 
ofZebedee, who were partners with Simon;" ** and so 

* These grammarians are 8up;)orted by gwieral osagn, and by the authority 
of an eninent eritic on lan^mge and vompofition. " When a verb b uted in- 
personally," «ays Dr. Campbell in his Philosophy of Rlietoric, " it ought un- 
uoubtedly to he in the singular number, whetlier the neuter prononn be express- 
ed or understood. For this reason, analogy and usage favour tliis mode-of 
cxpreisloii : " The conditions of the agreement were as follom ;" and p^ os 
foaon, A few late writers have inconsiderately adopted this last farm, through 
a mistake of the construction. For the same iveson, we oofi^t to say, "I 
stiall consider his censures so far only at cancemt my friend's condHcl;** iikI 
Bot * so farm cotium." ■ 

f See the ax^^tumt to tliii nile, at p. 46 of the Itey; I2th editioik 
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were also.*' " All joy, tranquillity, anfl peace, even fop 
ever and ever, doth dwell;" ^^ dwell ior evpr." "By 
whose power all good and evil is distributed;" '* are dis- 
tributed." " Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, 
is. now perished ;" " are perished." *' The thoughtless 
and intemperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal 
abuse of it, and the forgetfulness of our being accounta- 
ble creatures, obliterates every serious thought of tlie 
proper business of life, and effaces the sense of religion 
and of God ;" It ought to be, ** obliterate,'' and *' ^ace^' 

1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely dis- 
tinguiehable in sense, and sometimes even when they are 
very different, some authors have thought it allowable to 
put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular num- 
ber : as, " Tranquilhty and peace dwells there V " Ig- 
norance and negligence has produced the effect ;" " The 
discomfiture and slaughter was very great." But it is 
evidently contrary to the first principles of grammar, to 
consider two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be 
their shades of difference: and if there be no difference, 
one of them must be superfluous, and ought to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the 
verb may be understood as apphed to each of the pre- 
ceding terms ; as in the following example. ^* Sand, and 
salt, and a mass of iron, h easier to bear than a man 
without understanding." But besides the confiision, and 
the latitude of application, which such a construction 
would introduce, it appears to be more proper and ana- 
logical, in cases where the verb is intended to be applied 
to any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive 
conjunction, which grammatically refers the verb to one or 
other of the preceding terms in a separate view. To 
preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and dis- 
junctive conjunctions, would render the rules precise, 
tonsistent, and intelli^ble. Dr. Blair very justly observes, 
fiiat *' two or more substantives, joined by a copulative, 
must alxDayit require the verb or pronoun to which they 
refer, to be placed in the plural number." - 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learn • 
crs to determine, whether one or more of the clauses are 
to be considered as the nominative case ; and consequent 
ly, whether the verb -should be in the singuho: or fKd 
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plural number. We shall, therefore, set down a num^ 
ber *of varied examples of this nature, which may 
serve as some government to the scholar, with respect 
to sentences of a similar construction. ^' Prosperity 
with humility, renders its possessor truly amiable. ' 
" The ship, with all her furniture, was destroyed." 
^' Not only his estate, his reputation too has suffered 
by his misconduct." " The genera] also, in conjunction 
with thfe officers, has applied for redress." " He cannot 
be justified ; for it is true, that the prince, as well as the 
|)eople, wcM hlameworthy." " The king, with his life- 
guard, Aa^just passed through the village." "In the 
mutual influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a 
wonderful wisdom, which we cannot fathom." " Virtue, 
honour, nay, even self-interest, conspire to recommend 
the measure." " Patriotism, morality, every public and 
private consideration, demand our submission to just and 
lawful government." *' Nothing delights me so much as 
the works of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, 
we see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other wri- 
ters ; and we annex them for the reader's consideration. 
*' A long course of time^ with a variety of accidents and 
circumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." 
*' The king, with the lords and commons, for7n an excel 
lent frame of government." " The side A, with the sides 
B andC, compose the triangle." " The fire comnuinicated 
itself to the bed, which, with the furniture of the room, 
and a valuable library, were all entirely consumed." It 
is, however, proper to observe, that these modes of ex- 
pression do not appear to be warranted by the just prin- 
ciples of construction. The words, " A long, course of 
time," " The king," " The side A," apd " which," are 
the true nominatives to the respective verbs. • In the last 
example, the word all should be expunged. As the pre- 
position Tmth governs the objective case in English ; and^ 
if translated into Latin, would govern the ablative case^ 
it is manifest, that the clauses following withj in the pre- 
ceding sentences, cannot form any part of the nominative 
case. They cannot be at the same time in the objective 
and the nominative cases. The following sentence ap* 
pfilfn t9 be nnexQeptiLoaable ; ^d may serve to exj^a^ 
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the others. ^'The lords and commons are einential 
branches of the British constitution : the king, with them, 
forms an excellent frame of govertiment."* 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined 
together hy a copulative conjunction, be of several persons^ 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them in person , 
the second person takes place of the third, and the first of 
both : as, *' James, and thou, and I, are attached to our 
country." " Thou and he shared it between yo«.'* j^ 



RULE III. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary to 
that of the conjimction copulative ; for as the verb, 
noun, or pronoun, is referred to the preceding terms 
taken separately, it must be in the singular number : as, 
*' Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake ;** 
" John, James, or Joseph, intends to accompany ine;" 
" There is, in many minds, neither knowledge nor un- 
derstanding. '' 

The following sentences arc variations from this rule : 
** A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 
as well as read them in a description ;" *' read «r.*'** Nei- 
ther character nor dialogue were yet understood ;" " was 
yet." '* It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a 
satire do not carry in them robbery or murder ;" " does 
not carry in t7." " Death, or some worse misfortune, soon 
divide them." It ought to be ** dividesJ** 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, of 
different persons, are disjunctively connected, the verb 
must agree with that person which is placed nearest to it : 
as, ** I or thou art to blamej" " Thou or I am in fault;" 
"I, or thou, or he, is the author of it;" '^ George or I 
am the person." But it would be better to say ; *' Either I 
am to blame, or thou art," &c. 

2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun^ 
or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree 

^ith the plural noun and pronoun : as, " Neither poverty 

* Thooeh fhe comtruction will not admit of a plural verb, the senteora 
would certainly itaod better thus : ** The kioe, the lardt. and the commoo^ 
AmaoaodlaitooutitiitiQD.** 



• • 
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nor ricMa »€re^ injurious to him ;'* *^ I or they isDtre of^ 
fended bjit'* But inthi? case, the plural noun Or pro- 
noun, when it can convei^ently be done, should be placed 
next to the verb. ^ 

RUIiE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, mny 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of the 
singular or plural number ; yet not without regard to 
the import of the word, bjs conveying unity or plurality 
of idea : as, " The meeting was large ;" '* The parlia- 
ment is dissolved ;'* " The nation is powerful ;" *« My 
people do not consider : they have not knovin mc ; ' 
** The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, es their chief 
good ;" " The council were divided in their sentiments." 

We ought to consider whetner the term will immediate- 
lysuggest the idea of the number it represents, or whether 
it exhibits to the mind the idea'of the whole as one thing. 
In the former case, the v^rb ought to be plural ; in the 
latter,, it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper 
to say, *' The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort 
makes use of wooden shoes." It would be better to say, 
*^ The peasantry go barefoot, and the middle sort mtuie 
use," &c. because the idea in both these cases, is that of a 
number. On the contrary, there is a harshness in the 
£)llowing sentences, in which nouns of number have verbs 
plural ; because the ideas they represent seem not to be 
sufficiently divided in the mind. ''The court of Rome 
were not without solicitude." '' The house of commons 
were of small weight." " The house of lords were so 
much influenced by these reasons." " Stephen's party 
were entirely broken up by the captivity of their.leader.'* 
*' An army of twenty-four thousand were assembled.** 
" What reason have the church of Rome for proceeding 
in this manner ?" '' There is indeed no constitution so 
tame and careless of their own defence." '' All the vir- 
tues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but 
his follies and vices are innumerable." Is not mankind 
in this place a noi^n of multitude, and such as requires 
the pronoun referring to it to be in the plnral number^ 
their? 
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RULE V. 

Pronouns must alvva}:s agree with their antecedent 
and the nouns for which they^ stand, in gender and nunr- 
ber : as, " This is the friend whom I love;" "That is 
the vice which I hate ;'* " The king and the queen had 
put on their robes ;" " The moon appears, and she 
shines, but the light is not her own." 

'J'he relative is of the same person ajs the antecedent, 
and the verb agrees with it accordingly : as, ^ " Tbbu 
tvho lowest wisdom ;" "1 tvho apeak from experience." 

Of this rule there are many viulations to be met with ; 
a few of which may be sufficient to pat the learner on his 
guard. *' Kach of the s^xos. should keep within its parti- 
cular bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of their particular districts :'' better thus: *' The sexes 
should keep within their particular bounds," &c. ** Can 
an}^ one, on their cntrajice into the world, be fully secure 
that thpy shall noi be deceived ?" '* on his entrance," and 
'^ that he shall.'' '* One should not think too favourably of 
ourselves ;" ** o{ one's self/' " He had one acquaintance 
which poisoned his principles ;" *•* who poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it re- 
fers, either expressed or implied : as, '' Who is fatal to 
others is so to himself;" that is, *• the man who is fatal to 
others." 

Who. which^ what^ and the relative that^ though in the 
objective case, are always placed before the verb ; as are 
also their compounds, whoever, whosoever, &c. ; as, *' He 
whom ye seek ;" '* Tnis is what, or the thing which, oi; 
that you want T' *' Whomsoever you please to appoint."- 

What is sometime*s applied, in a manner which appeani 
to be exceptionable : as, " All fevers, except what are 
called nervous," k>c» It would at least be better to 8ay» 
*' except those which are called nervous." 

1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of ,- 
the noun, are not employed in the same part of a sentence 
as the noun which they represent; for it would be im 
proper to «av, ** The kiag he is just ;" ^' I saw her the 
queen j" " The men they were there ;" " Ma^ny words 
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they da'rken speech ;*' '^ Mj banks they are ftir&ished with 
bees." These personals are superfluous, as there is not 
the least occasion for a substitute in the same part where 
the principal word is present. The nominative case they^ 
in the following sentence, is also superfluous ; " Who, in- 
stead of going about doing good, they are perpetually in* 
tent upon doing mischief" 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons U 
well as to things ; but after an adjective in the superlatiye 
degree, ^nd after the pronominal adjective same^ it is gene- 
rally used in preference to who or which: as, '* Charles XII. 
king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that the 
world ever saw ;'' " Catiline's followers were the most pro 
fligate that could be found in any city." " He is *he same 
man that we saw before." There are cases wherein wc 
cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as applied 
to persons : as first, after who the interrogative ; " Who 
that has any sense of religion, would have argued thus ?" 
Secondly, when persons make but a part of the antece- 
dent ; '' The woman, and the estate, that became his por- 
tion were too much for his moderation." In neither oi 
linese examples could any other relative have been used 

3. The pronouns whichsoeroery whosoever, and the like, 
are elegantly divided by the interposition of the corres- 
ponding substantives : thus, '* On whichsoever side the king 
cast his eyes ;" would have sounded better, if written, " On 
which side soever," &c. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the ob- 
jective case of the personal pronouns, in the place /of these 
and those : as, ^' Give me them books ;" instead of '* those 
books." We may , sometimes find this fault even in wri- 
ting ' as, " Observe themthree there." We also frequent- 
ly meet with those instead of theyj at the beginning of a | 
sentence* and where there is no particular reference to * 
an antecedent ; as, '' Those that sow in tears, sometimes 
reap in joy." They that, or they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say^ whether a per- 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in certain 
constructions. ^' We are not unacquainted with the ca 
lumny of them [or thosej who openly make use of the 
nrarmest professigoi " 
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5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used 
for thatf and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing*. 
" They will never believe bnt what 1 have been enurely 
to blame." " I am not satisfied but Vhat," &-c. instead'd 

* but that,^* The word sotnewhat, in the following sentence, 
seems to be used improperly. *' These punishments se em 
to have been exercised in somewhat an arbitrary manne r.** 
Sometimes we read, •' In somewhat of." The meaning 
is, "in a manner which is in some respects arbitrary." 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated 
to persons, that there is generally harshnosi^ in the appli- 
cation of jt, except to the proper names of persons, or the 
general terms man, wotnan^ &c. A tenri which only im- 
plies the idea of persons, and expresses them by some cir- 
cumstance or epithet, will hardly authorize the use of it : 
as^- '* That faction in England who most powerfilly op- 
posed his arbitrary pretensions." '* That faction whichy^ 
would have been better; and the same remark will serve 
for the following examples : " France, who nas in alliance 
with Sweden." " The court, who,'' kc. '' The cavalry 
who,*' &c. '* The cities z/o/io aspired at liberty.'' ** That 
party among us who," Uc. " The family whotn they con- 
sider as usurpers." , 

In some case** it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun 
is properly applied or not: as, " The number of sub* 
staniial inhabitants with whom some cities abound." Fof 
when a term directly and necessarily impHes persons, it 
may in many cases claim the personal relative. *' None 
of the company whom he most affected, could cure him of 
the melancholy .under which he laboured." The woi4 
acquaintance may have the same construction* 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, be- : 
cause that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection : I 
and therefore the application of the personal relative who, 
in this -case, seems to be harsh: ''A child tiz;^o" It is 
still more improperly applied te animals : ^^ A lake fre. 
quented by that fowl whom nature has taught to dip the 
wing in water *\ 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a 
name, and it does not refer to the person, the promn^i 
wftooughtnottobeai>plied ^Itisnowonderifsnchaiiiaii 
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did not shme at the court of queen Elizabeth, who was 
but another name for prudence and economy.'* Better 
thus; *' wbose name was but. another word for prudence, 
iic>]^ 'Vhe word whoie begins likewise to be restricted to 
persons ; ^et it is not done so generally, but that good 
writers, even in prose, use it when speaking of things. 
The ronstruction is not, however, generally pleasing, 
as we may see in the following instances : '* Pleasure, 
whose nature, Aic/* *' Call every production, whose parts £ 
and whose nature,'" &c. 

in one case, however, custom authorizes us to use 
which^ with respect to persons ; and that is when we want 
to dii^tinguish one person of two, or a particular person 
among a number of others. We should then say, " Which 
of the two," or ** JVhich of them, is he or she ?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of num 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it: as 
when we say, " The disciples (»f Christ, who.r we imitate ;" 
we may mean t?ie imitation either of Clirist, or of his 
disciples. The accuracy and clearness of the sentencej 
depend very much upon the proper and determinate 
"use of the relative, so that it may readily piresent its an- 
tecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, without anj 
obscurity or ambiguity. 

10. It ii and it was^ are often, afler the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and b}- some of our 
best writers : as, " A is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious 
ringleader :" " It is they that are the real authors, though 
the soldiers are the actors of the revolution ;" ** It was 
the heretics that first began to rail,"&c. ; *^ ^Tis these 
that early taint the female mind." This 'icense in the 
construction of it is, (if it be proper tf admit it at all,) 
has, however, been certainly abused i^^ che following sen- ^ 
tence, which is thereby made a very awkward one. '* It 

is wonderful the very few accidents, which, in several 
years, happen from this practice.*' 

11. The interjections 0/ Oh I and M! require the ob« 
jectiYe case of a pronoun in the fijrst person after them < 
as, ** O me I Oh me ! Ah me I" But the nominatiye cas^ 
in the second person : as, *^0 thoo persecutor I'' ^^ Oh 

» iQafQcritci r *.* thoji, who dweUe»tj*» kc.^ - *.<;»iV' 
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The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to th^ Eng* 
lish language, is frequently joined in explanatory senten- 
ces, with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine 
gender : as, " It was I ;" *' It was the man or womaa 
that did it.'* 

'The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and under- 
stood; thus we say, '* As appears, as follows;" fpr '' As 
it appears, as it follows ;" and '* May be,'' for " It may 
be.'' 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to ex- |i 
press; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, ** L 
happened on a summer's day ;" '' Who is it that calls on 
me ?" 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing : a8> 
** How is.ii with you ?** 

Sd, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any 
effect or event, or any person considered merely as a 
cause : as, " We heard her say it was* not he ;" " The 
truth is, it w4i 1 that helped her." 

RULE VI. t 

The relative is the nominative case to the verl^ 
ivhen no nominative comes betwepn it and the verb : 
as, " The master who taught us ;" " The trees t^Aici 
are planted.'* 

When a ih)minative comes between the relative and 
the \tivh, 'tf* relative is governed by some word in its 
own meiiiber of the sentence : as, " He who preserves 
me, to whom I owe my being, whose I am, and whom I- 
serve, is eternal.'* 

In the several members of the last sentence, the rela-t r 
tive performs a different office. In the first member, it 
marks the agent ; in the second, it submits to the govern- 
ment of the preposition ; in the third, it represents the 
possessor ; and in the fourth, the object of an action : an<|;/ 
therefore it must be in the Uiree different cases, correi^- 
pondent to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nomja a^ 
Ctcs; each to different ferbs, the relatire ia flit Bfofflt^ 
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live to the former, and the antecedent to the latter verb : 
as, ^' TVuepkilo^ophy, which is the ornament of our nature, 
toniists more in the love of our duty, and the practice of 
Tirtae^ than in great talents and extensive knowledge.'* 

A few instances of erroneous construction, will illustrate 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three following 
refer to the first part. '' How can we avoid being grateful 
to those whom, by repeated kind offices, hare proved 
themselves our real friends !" '* These are the men whom, 
you might suppose, were the authors of the work:'' "If 
you were here, you would find three or four, whom you 
would say passed their time agreeably :** in all these places 
it should be who instead of whatn. The two latter senten* 
ces contain a nominative between the relative and the 
verb ; and, therefore, seem to contravene the rule : but the 
student will reflect, that it is not the nominative of the 
verb with whichjthe relative is connected. The remain- 
ing examples refer to the second part of the rule. " Men 
of fine talents are not always the persons who we should 
esteem." *' The persons who you dispute vmh, are pre- 
cisely of your opinion."' *' Our tutors are our bene- 
factors, who we owe obedience to, and who we ought to 
love." In these sentences, whom should be used instead 
of who, 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be 
ip the same case as that which contains the question : as, 
** Whose books are these ? They are John^s.*^ " fVho gave 
them to him ? We,"" *' Of whatn did you buy them ? Of 
a bookseller ; him who lives at the Bible and Crown." 
•' Whom did you see there ? Both him and the shopman.'^ 
The learner will readily coinprehend this rule, by supply- 
ing the words which are understood in the answers.**-^ 
Thus, to express the answers at large, we should say, 
** They are John's books." " We gave them to him." 
** We bought them of him who lives, &c.'* " We saw 
both him and the shopman." — As the relative pronoun, 
when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent word 
or phrase containing the answer to the question, that word 
or phrase may properly be termed the $ub$B§uent t^iht 
interrogative. 
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RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatives 
of different persons, the relative and verb may agree in 
person with either, according to the sense : as, '< I am 
the man who command you ; or, " I am the man loho 
commands you." 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences^ 
expresses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be 
more perspicuous to say ; ^* 1, who command you, am the 
man.'^ Perhaps the difference of meaoiug, pFoduced by 
referring the relative to different antecedents, will be 
more evident *to the learner, in the following sentences. 
*' hr%m the general who gives the orders to-day ;" ** I am 
the general, who give the orders to-day ;" that is, ** I, 
who give the orders to-day, am the general." . 

When the relative and the verb have been determined 
to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
ag^reement must be preserved throughout the sentence ; 
as in the iMmdne instance : " I am the Lord that tnaketh 
all things ; that streichexft ierth th<* heavens alone." Isa 
jdiv. 24. Thus far is consistent : Tii^ Lord, in the third 
person, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with the re 
lative in the third person : '' I am the Lord^ which Lord, 
or he that maketh all things." If /were made the ante- 
cedent, the relative and verb should agree with it in the 
first person : as, *< / am the Lord, that make all things, 
that stretch forth the heavens alone." But should it fol- 
low ; " That spreadeth abroad the earth by myself;" 
there would arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest 
tfolecism. 

RULE VIII. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, be- 
longs to a substantive, expressed or understood : as« 
" He is a ^ood^ as well as a unse man ;" " Few are hap 
pyf* that 18, ^^ persona ;*' « This is a pleasant walk ;" that 
is, " TAw w;aflfe w," &c. 

Adjective pronouns must a^ee, in number, with their 
substantives * as, <^ This book, these books , that sort^ 
those sorts ; another road> other roads. *' 
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1. ADJECTIVE PRONOrNfl* 

A few instances of the breach of this ride are here ex* 
bibited. 'U have not lira veiled this twenty years ;" *^the9$ 
twenty." " 1 am not recommending these kindof snfier- 
iDgs ;" " this kind/^ <' Those set of books was a vahiable 
present ;" '* that set." 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the 
pl^^ses, *' By this imojis^'*'' '' By that rn^ansy^ are used by 
our best and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Tillot- 
son; Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &.c.* They are, 
indeed, in so gencTral and approved use, that it would 
appear awkward, if not atifected, to apply the old singular 
form^ and say, " By this mean; by that mean ; it was by 
a mean :" although it i8 more agreeable to the general 
analogy of the language. ''The wprd nutans (says Priestley) 
belongs to the class of words, which do not change their 
termination on account of number; for it is used alike in 
both numbers." 

The word amends is used in this manner, »»-the fbHow« 



ing sentence : ** Though hp Jitinot succeed, he gained 
the approbaiioh oi ^!S CG'giitry ; anil with thiz C^tetidsne 
was content." " Peace of mind is an honourable amends 
for the sacrifices of interest." '* In return, he received 
the thanks of his employers, and the present of a large' 
estate : thesB were ample amends for all his labours.'* 
" We have described the rewards of vice : the good 
man^s amends are of a diiferent nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word iTi^ans) had formerly its correspondent form in 

* ** B^ this meana^ he had them the more at vantage, being tired and ha- 
rassed with a long march.*' Bacon. 

** Bjf this means one great raitraint from doing evil, would be taken Qva^.** — 
** And this w an admirable nteans to improve men in virtue.**— BjUftof fNUiu 
tb^ have rendered their duty morp difficult/* THiMsPii* 

** It renders w carelesn of approving ourseivea to God, and bv that means se* 
curing the continuance oi his goadiiess.**— *^ A good character, wmd establifllied, 
ahould not be rested in ap an end, but employed as a means ofdoipg still fuftbn 
good/* Atierbury, 

** By ifds means they are ha| py in each oUier/*— ** He by thai meatirprpserref 
his superiority.** Jddiaon^ 

*^ \ our vanity by this means will want its food.** StetU. 

"Bvttuineawalone, their greatest obstacks will vanish.** Ftft, 

^" Which oMliwi ba» proved the most eflbcuial nuona to nuii«tbo noUea.** 

JkmSis&t 
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the sitignlar number, as it is <letitred frotti die PMBCh 
amende^ tliongh now it is eiccliisiyely erita'blished in Uief' 

Slufal form. If, therefore, it be aUeged that m%an 
bioid^i be applied in the singular, because it is derived 
from the French moyen^ the same kind of argument maiy 
be advanced ia fayour of the stngpuiar amende ; and the 
general analogy of the language may also be pleaded in 
support of it. 

Campbell, in his " Philosophy of Rhetoric," has the 
following remark on the subject before us : ^* No persons, 
of taste will, 1 presume, venture so far to violate the pre 
sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the ge 
nerality of readers, as to say, ** By, this meany by that 

VMCLfl, ^ 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of means 
in the singular number. They do not, however, speak 
decisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if 
they knew that they were questioning eminent authorities, 
as well as general practice. That they were not decided- 
ly against the application of this word to the singular num- 
ber, appears from their own language : ^^ Whole senten- 
ces, whether simple or compound, may become members 
of other sentences by means of some additional conneoh 
ton." — Dr. Lowth's Introduction to English Grammar. 

" There is no other method of teaching that of which 
any one is ignorant but by means of something already 
known." 3)r. Johnson. Idler, 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scrip- 
tnires makes no use, as far as the compiler can discover, 
of the word mean ; though there are several instances to 

•• Tbefe is no meom of escaping the persecution." " Faith is not only a 

flMdHf of ob^ng. but a principal act of obedience.' Dr. Ymmg. 

*' He looked oo money as a necessary fMims of maintaining and iocreasii^ 
|Ow«r.** Lord LsUmm's Henry IF, 

*l John was toomurb intiaudated not to embrace mtry nuaru afibrded for bn 

^hait this mtana sboold foil."—** By meana if skifHnmeyy i^ late king." 
4be.->— ^* The mdy mtAiu of seconng a dttfiable peace." Hume. 

" By i/dt mauu there was nothing left to the parliament of Ireland," &c. 

Bhukstant 
^"Bylhis meant lo asany shves escaped out of the hands of their masters." 

Br. RoberUca^ 

'* Bv Oiiiiiesm th^ bear witnen toeach other." ^%f^ 

*'^ Ms means the wrath of man was mule to turn against itself." Dr. Btmr. 

'* A magaaine, -which has, by iAti mams^ coti/aaitdi ftc"....** Buds, io geiM^ 

fa], procnre their food by mcam of their MiE.' Dr.PeUjh 
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lie found in it of the use of m«afi»^in the sense and connex- 
ion contended for. *' By this means thou shalt hare no 
portion on this side the river." Ezra iv. 16. " That by 
means of death^^' &c. Heb. ix. 16. It will scarcely be 
pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes did 
not accurately understand the English language ; or that 
they would have admitted one form of this word, and re* 
jected the other, had not their determination been con- 
formable to the best usage. An attempt therefore to re- 
cover an old word, so long since disused by the most cor- 
rect writers, seems not likely to be successful ; especially 
as the rejection of it is not attended with any inconve- 
nience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a 
great majority of them, corroborated by general usage , 
forms, during its continuance, the standard of language ; 
especially, if^ in particular instances, this practice con- 
tinue, after objection and due consideration. Every con- 
nexion and application of words and phrases, thus sup- 
ported, must therefore be proper, and entitled to respect, 
if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 

** Si volet usus 

** Quern penes arhdtrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi/' HOR« 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
deviating from the general analogy of tlie language, than 
those before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly 
proper and ius^«6able. Of this kind are the following. 
* J\'uM of t^ein are varied to express the gender ;" and 
yet none originally signi6ed no one, '* He himself shall 
do the work :" here, what was at first appropriated to 
the objective, is now properly used as the nominative 
case. " You have behaved yourselves well:" in this 
example, the word you is put in the nominative case plu- 
j ral, with strict propriety ; though formerly it was con- 
fined to the objective case, and ye exclusively used for the 
nominative. ( 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language^ 
thus established, it is the grammarian's business to sub- 
mit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the 
decision of proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
modes of ex-»r.*5si6n, he may, indeed, display learning and 
critical sagacity ; and, in some degree, obscnre poiflls 
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that are sufficiently cleay and decided ; but he cannot 
reasohiiLbly hope eitner to succeed in his aims or to assist 
the learner, in discovering and respecting th« .11 1 stand* 
ztA and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certaisdy^ 
within the grammarian's province. Here, he may reason 
and remonstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, 
and propriety ; and his reasonings may refine and improve 
the language : but when authority speaks out and decides 
' the point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, 
to admit of cavil and debate. -Anomalies then, under the 
limitation mentioned, become the law, as r.lcariy as the 
plainest analogies. 

The reader will pftrceiv# that, m the following senten- 
ces, the use of the word mean in the old form has a very 
uncouth appearance : *' By the mmn of adversity we are 
often instructed." " He preserved his health by mean of 
exercise." " Frugality is one mean of acquiring a compe- 
tency." They should be, ** By fneans of adversity," &c.. 
"By means ofexercise." &c. "Frugality is one means ;" &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
mean in the singular number, and in that number only, to 
signify mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as, " This is a mean 
between the two extremes." But in the sense, of instru- 
mentality, it has been long disused by the best authors^ 
and by almost every writer. ^ 

This means and thai means should be used only when 
they refer to what is singular ; these means and those means^ 
when they respect plurals : as, *' He lived temperately, 
and by this means preserved his health ;" " The scho- 
lars were attentive^ industrious, and obedient to their 
tutors ; and by these m^eans accijiired knowledge. ^ 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young stu^ |] 
dent may be led to reflect on a point so important, as thar 
of ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use of 
langpuage. 

2 When two persons or things are spoken of in a sen- 
tence, and there is occasion to mention them again for the 
sake of distinction, that is used in reference to the former^ 
» and this, in reference to the latter : as, " Self-love/ 
which IS the spring of action in ♦he soul, is ruled by rea- 

N ■ 
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•QD : but for (hat^ man would be ihactiFe ; and but for ^ii. 
he would be active to no end." 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns, tack, eoe/tg, 
either^ agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of tha 
singalar number only : as, " Thp king of Israel, and Je- 
hoshaphat, the king of Judah, sat aaek on hU throne;^ 
** Fsvery tree is known by iu fruit :" unless the plural 
l^oun convey a collective idea : as, *' Every bix months ;" 

** Every hundred years." The following phrases are 

exceptionable. ^^ Let each esteem others better than them- 
selves ;'■ ft ought to be ** himself.'^ *• The language 
should be both perspicuous and correct : in proportion 
as either of these two qualities are wanting, the language 
is imperfect :" it should be, *' is wanting." " Everyone 
of the letters bear regular dates, and contain proo£) of 
attachment :" '• bears a regular date^ and contains.^^ "Et*- 
ry town and village were burned ; every grove and everu 
tree were cut down:" " was burned, and zvas cut down. 
See the Key^ p. 16 ; and the Octavo Grammar, Second 
edition, volume ^^page 322. 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each : a9> 
" The king of Israel, and Jelioshaphat the king of Jodah, 
sat either of them on his throne ;" " Nadab and Abiho^ 
the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer." Each 
signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; either 
pro]:« rlv signifies only the one or the other of them taken 
disjiinctively. 

In the coui^e of this work, some examples will appear 
of erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with 
respect to grammatical construction : but it may be proper 
to remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes^ 
the BJbleT for the size of it, is the most accurate gram- 
matical composition that we have in the English language « 
The authority of several eminent girammarians might b6 
adduced in support of this assertion ; but it may be suffi* 
cient to mention only that of Dr. Lowth, wha says^ " The. 
present translation of the Bible^ is the best standard cf 
the English language." 

If. ADJECTIV19. 

• 4. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as |^- 
rerbs - as, «« indifferent honest - excellfnt weB ; tpisKtMrn 
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poor ;" instead of ** Indifferently: honest ; excellently well ; 
miserably poor.'' *' He behaved himself conformable to 
that great example ;" '* confonnably.-' *' Cndeavoar to 
live hereafter suitable to a person in thy station ;'' " suit' 
ably.'* *' 1 can never think so very mean of him ;" 
" meanly.** " He describei this river agreeable to the 
coomion reading:" *' agreeably.'* '* Agreeable to my pro- 
mise, I now write :" " agreeably.** *' Thy oiceeding great 
reward :'' When united to an adjective, or adverb not 
ending in /y, the word exceeding has ly added to it . as^ 
" exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly gjeat ;" '* exceeding- 
ly well, exceedingly more active :" but when it is joined 
to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the /| 
i? omitted ; as, '^ Some men think exceeding clearly, and 
reason exceeding forcibly :" ** She appeared^ on this oc« 
casion, exceeding lovely." " He acted in this businefif 
bolder than was expected :" ** They behaved the noblest. 
because they were disinterested." 1 bey should have been 
" more boldly ; most nobly.*' — The adjective prunoun sud 
is often misapphed : as, *^ He was such an extravagan 
3'oung man, that he spent his whole patrimony in a fey 
years :" it should be» *• so extravagant a young inan.^ 
** 1 never before saw such large trees :" *' sain trees a 
large.''' When we refer to the species or nature of t 
thing, the word such is properly applied ; as, ** Such r 
temper is seldom found :'* but when degree is signified. 
we use tlie word so : as, '* So bad a temper is seldon 
found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : as., 
" The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suit-^ 
ably to his offence ;'' '* suitable.^* " They were seen wan« 
dering about sohtarily and distressed :" " solitary.^' *• Ha 
lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason ani 
religion ;" ** agreeable.^ " The study of syntax should be 
previously to that ol punctuation ;^ '* preiwus.^** 

5. Double comparatives ' and superlatives should be 
avoided : such as, " A worser conduct;'* " On lesser hopeg;*^ 
" A more serener temper ;" ** The most straitest spct ;" "A 
more superior work.** They should be, " worse conduct ;** 

• For th« rale to deCemune whether an adjective or an adverb b to be 
UNdi m £i«Uib £zeidics,.fiV^rtNfi(A, or auy subiequent, editioo, page UO. ^ 
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** leas hopes ," " a mor^ serene temper j" " the strait- 
est sect ;'* " a superior work.*' 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative sig< 
nification^ do hot properly admit of the superlative or com- 
parative form superadded: such as, "Chief, extreme, 
perfect, right, universal, supreme," &.c. ; which are some- 
times improperly written, " Chiefest, extremest, perfect* 
est. Tightest, most universal, most supreme," &c. The fol- 
lowing expressions are therefore improper. " He some- 
times claims admission to the chi^est offices." " The 
quarrel became so universal and national ;" "A method 
of attaining the Tightest and greatest happiness.*' The 
phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, &c« 
are incorrect; because they imply that one thing is less 
perfect, lejs extreme, &c. than another, which is nqt pos- 
lible. 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which ttke 
degrees of comparison are applied and construed. The 
following are examples of wrong construction in this re- 
spect : " This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions."' The vrorA fewer is here construed 
precisely as if it were the* superlative. It 'should be, 
'' This noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than 
any other " We commonly say, " This is the weaker 
of the two ;" or, ** The weakest of the two :" but the 
former is the regular mode of expression, because 
there are only two things compared. '* The vice of co- 
vetousness i? what enters deepest into the soul of any 
other." '* He celebrates the church of England as the 
most perfect of all others." Both these modes of expres- 
sion are faulty : we should not say, *' The best of any 
man," or, " The best of any other man," for " the 
best of men." The sentences may be corrected 
by substituting the comparative in the room of the 
superlative. .** The vice,^&c, is what enters deeper 
into the soul than any other." " He celebrates, &c. 
as more perfect than any other." It is also possible to 
retain the superlative, and render the expression gram 
inatical. " Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest 
into the soul." " He celebrates, &c. as the most perfect 
of all churches." These sentences contain other e^r», 
^igsinst which it is proper to caution the leuner. The 
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words deeper and deepest ^ being intended for adrerbs, 
ahoald hare been more deeply, most deeply. The phrases 
more perfect, and most perfect, are improper ; because 
perfection admits of no degrees of comparison. We may 
say nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or less im 
perfect. 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated 
from their substantives, even by words which modify their 
meaning, and make but one sense with them : as, '* A 
hirge enough number surely." It should be, ** A num- 
ber large enough." ** The lower sort of people are 
good enough judges of one not very distant from them." 



The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : 
as, " A generous man ;" " How amiable a woman !" The 
instances in which it comes after the substantive, are the 
following. 

1st, When something di'pends upon the adjective ; and 
when it gives a better sound, especiaiyf in poetry: as, 
" A man generous to his enemies ;" '* F^ed me with food 
convenient for me ;" " A tree three feet thick,^^ *' A body 
of troops iifly thousand strong ;" ** The torrent tumbling 
through rocks ahrupt,^'' 

2d, When the adjective is emphatical : as, *' Alexander 
the Grca^;" "Lewis the Bold ;^^ "'Goodness infiniie ;"** 
** Wisdom unseardiahley 

3d, W^hen several adjectives belong to one substantive : 
as, "A man just, wise, and charitable;" "A woman 
modest, sensible, and virtuous." 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : 
as, " A boy regularly studious ;" *' A girl unaffectedly 
modest." 

6th, When the verb to he, in any of its variations, 
comes between a substantive and an adjective, the adjec- 
tive may frequently either precede .or follow it: as, 
•* The man is chappy; or, happy is the man who makes 
virtue his choice :" *J The interview was delightful i^^ or, 
" delightful was the interview.** 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance 
of a sufetaifve placed after an active verb ; as; ** Ya- 
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nity often renders its possessor despicahUJ*^ In an ezcla* 
matory sentence, the adjective generally precedes the 
' substantive ; as> *' How despicable does vanity often ren- 
der its possessor 1'*^ 
* There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substan- 
tive immediately after it : as, '' Great is the Lord ! just 
I and true are thy ways, thou King of saints !'^ 
) Sometimes the word all is emphatically put. after a 
i number of particulars comprehended under it* • ^* Ambi- 
' tion, interest, honour, all concurred.*' Sometimes a sub- 
stantive, which likewise comprehends the preceding par** 
ticulars, is used in conjunction with this adjective : as, 
*' Royalists, republicans, chuithmen, sectaries, courtiei^, 
patriots, all parties, concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will some- 
times properly associate with a singular noun : as, " Our 
desire, your intention, their resignation." This associa- 
tion applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, 
than to those which are corporeal. It forms an excep- 
tion to the gettiral rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned ajB piie 
compounded word, whence they often take another ad- 
jective, and sometimes a third, and so on : 2fcs, v An old' 
man ; a good old man ; a very learned, judicious, good 
old man." 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, 
it is, in many instances, put as if it were absolute ; espe- 
cially where the noun has bee^i mentioned before, or is 
easily understood, though not expressed : as, " I often 
' survey the green fields, as I am very fond of green ;^^ 
** The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, and 
great,'* that is, " persons ;" " The twelve," that is, 
* apostles ;" *' Have compassion on the poor; be feet to 
I tiie lame, and eyes to the blind, ^* 

Substantives are often used as adjectives. Tn this case, 
the word so used is sometimes unconnected with the sub- 
stantive to which it relates ; sometimes^connected with it 
' by a hyphen ; and sometimes joined to it, so as to make 
the two words coalesce. The total separation is proper 
when either of the two words is long, or when they can ; 

lK>t be fluently pronounced as one word ; aS; an adjec 
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tive pronoun, a silver watch, a stone cistern : the hyphen 
n used, when both the words are short, and are readily 
pronounced as a single word: as, coal-mine, com<4nill, 
fruit-tree : the wor^ coalesce, when they are readily 
pronounced together; have a long established associa- 
tion ; and are in frequent use : as, honeycomb, ginger- 
bread, inkhom, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and 
has another adjective joined to it : as, *' The chief 
good ;'* " The vast immense of space." 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, the 
substantive being understood, it takes the nature of an 
afl^erb, and is considered -as an adverb: as, " In gene 
i^^ in particular, in |iaste,*' &c. ; that is, *« Generally, 
particularly, hastily.'* 

Enow was formerly used as the plural of enough : but 
it is now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an affrees with nouns m the singular 
.. number only, individually or cqj|^ctively : as, " A 
christian, an iniidel, a score, a thousand." The defi* 
nite article the may agree with nouns in the singular 
and plural number : as, " The garden, the houses, the 
stars." 

The articles are often properly omitted : when used 
they should be jusUv applied, according to their dis 
tinct nature : as, " Gold is corrupting ; the sea is green . 
a lion is bold*" 

It is of the nature of both the articles to determine o; 
limit the thing spoken of. A determines it to be one sin 
gle thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain whieh ' 
the determines which it is, or of many, which they are. 

The fqllowing passage will serve as an example of the 
different uses of a and they and of the force of the substan- 
tive without any article. *' Man was mad* f«r society, 
and ought to extend his good mil to all men : but a man. 
will naturally entertain a mor^ particular kindness for tKi 
men, with whom he has the most frequent inteiH:ourse ; 
and enter into a still closer tnion with the man wkdse 

.tempej: and dispo^iion suit Ircst wife lUb ©Tfn." . - 
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As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it mdy be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : ^^ And I persecuted 
this way unto the death." The apostle does not mean any 
particul^fr sort of deaths but death in general : the definite 
article faerefore* is improperly used : it ought to be *' un« 
to death," without any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come^ he will guide 
you into all truth ;" that is, according to this translation, 
** into all truth whatsoerer, into truth of all kinds ;" 
very different from the meaning of the erangehst, and from 
the original, " into all the truth ;'* that is, ** into all evan- 
gelical truth, all truth necessary for you to know.'* 

" Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel V it ought to be 
" the wheel," used as an instrumdBit for the particular pur- 
pose of torturing criminals. " The Almighty hath given 
reason to a man to be a light unto him f it should rather 
be, " to man^^^ in general. " This day is salvation come 
to this house, forasmuch as he also is ihe son of Abraham :' 
it ought to be, ** a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance 
of the proper use 6FU)e article, and the excellence of the. 
English language in this respect; which, by means of itp 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of 
signification of common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by 
the use or omission of the article a. If I say, ** He be- 
haved with a little revetence ;" my meaning is positive. 
If Way, ^*He behaved with little reverence ;" my mean- 
ing is negative. And these two are by no means the saine, 
or to be used in the same easels. By the former, I rather 
praise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise him. For the 
sake of this distinction, which is a very useful one, we may 
better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a before 
nouns of number. When I say, ** There were few men- 
with him ;" I speak diminutively, and mean to represent 
them as inconsiderable : whereas, when I say ; ** There 
were a few men with him ;'* I evidently intend to make 
the most of them. 

2. In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article 
tb the former of two words in the same construction ; 

tB^ugh the French never fiil fo rtpeai it in Utis cal^ 
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" There were many hours, both of the liight and day, 
which he could spend, without suspicion, in solitary 
thought." It might hare been ** of the night and of the 
day." And, for the sake of emphasis, we often repeat the 
article in a series of epithets. " He hoped that this titltf 
lYOuld secure hira an ample and an independent authority.'' 
3. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted with 
propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. " At 
worst, time might be gained by this expedient." " At the 
worst,*' would have been better in this place. " Give me 
here John Baptist's head." There would have been more 
dignity in saying, ** John the Baptist's head :" or, '' The 
head of John the Baptist." 

The article the has sometimes a good effect in distin* 
guishing a person by an epithet. *' In the history of Henry 
the fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not find- 
ing him the great man." ^' 1 own I am often surprised that 
he should have treated so coldly, a mtt so. much the gen- 
tleman." 

This article is often elegantly put, .iflter the m-anner of 
the French, for the pronoun possessive : as, ** He Ipoks 
him full in the face ;" that is, *' in his face.'' •' In his 
presence they were to strike (he forehead on ihe ground ;" 
that is, ^* their foreheads. ^^ 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any 
clause depending upon it, i« put after the substantive. " Of 
all the considerable governments among the Alj^s, a com- 
monwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the 
poverty of those countries.'' ^' With such a specious title 
as that of blood, which with the multitude is always a 
claim, the strongest, and the most easily comprehended.^ 
" They are not the men in the nation the most difficult to 
be replaced." 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another, signifying a differ* 
ent thing, m the possessive or genitive case : as, " My 
fatber*s house;" "Man's happiness;" ** Virtue's re* 
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When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing 
as the first, there is no variation of case : as, *' George, 
king of Great Britain, elector of Hanover," &c. ; '* Pom- 
pey contended with Caesar, the greatest general of his 
time ;*' *' Religion, the support of adversity, adorns pros- 
perity.'' . Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in ap- 
position to each other. The interposition of a relative 
and verb will sometimes break the comtmction : as, 
" Pompey contended with Caesar, ^who was the greatest 
general of his time.'* Here the word general is in the 
nominative case, governed by note 4, under rule xi. 

The preposition q/* joined to a substantive, is not always 
equivalent to the po$«8«ssive case.*" It is only so, when the 
expression can be converted into. the regular form of the 
possessive case. We can say, " The reward of virtue,'* 
and ** Virtue's reward:" but though it is proper to say, 
"A crown of gold," we cannot convert the expression i|i- 
to the possessive case, and say, " Gold's crown." 

Substantives »>vern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
possessive case^^as, " Eve ry^ tree is known by its fruit ;" 
" Goodness brings its reward ;" *' That desk is mineJ* 

The genitive t^« is often improperly used for His otitis: 
as, " Its my book " iirstead of *' It is my book." 

The pronoun hh when detached frpm the noun to which 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, 
but as the genitive case of the personal pronoun: as^ 
" This composition is his:' ^* Whose book is that ?" ''His^ 
If we used the noun Itself, we should say, *' This compo- 
sition is John's." "Whose book is that?" "Eliza's." 
The position, will be still more evident, when we consider 
that both the pronouns in the following sentences must 
have a similar construction : *' Is it her or his honour that 
is tarnished ?'' " It is not hers^ but his!^ 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive 
case stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed 
being understood : as, " I called at the bookseller's," that 
is, *' at the bookseller's shop.^ 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive case, 
the apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and under- 
stood to the rest : as, ^' John and Eliza's books ." " This 
was my fatherv mother, and uncle's advice."^ But when 
ajry words intervene, perhaps on account of the increase<I 
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/ 'nee, the sign of the pq^Hsessive should be annexed to 
each : as, ^^ They are John's as well as Eliza's books ;'* 
'* I had the physician's, the surgeon's, and the apothe* 
cary's assistance." 

2. Id poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but 
the apostrophe retained, in the same oianner as in sub- 
stantives of the plural number ending in s : as, '* The 
wrath of Peleus' son.'' This seems not so allowable in 
prose ; which the foUoiring erroneous examples will de- 
monstrate : ^' Moses' minister ;'' •* Phinehas' wife ;" ** Fes- 
lus came into Felix' room.'* '* These answers were made 
to the witness' questions." But in cases which would 
give too much of the hissing sound, or increase the diffi- 
culty of pronunciation, the omission takes place even in 
prose : as* *' For righteousness' sake ;" " For conscience* 
sake.'* 

3. Little explanatory circumstances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive case, and the word which 
usually follows it : as, '* She began to extol the farmer'Si 
as she called him, excellent understanding." It ought 
to be, '* the excellent understanding of the farmer, as 
she called him." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name 
and an office, er of any expressions by which one part is 
descriptive or explanatory of the other, it may occasion 
some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive case 
ahould be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to 
them both. ThtiSi some would say ; ** I lefl the parcel at 
Smith's the bookseller ;" others, '* at Smith the booksel- 
ler's :" and perhaps others, ** at Smith's the bookseller's/' 
The first of these forms is most agreeable to the English 
idiom ; and if the addition consists of two or more words, 
the case seems tp be less dubious : as, '^ I left the pared 
at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." But as this 
subject Inquires a little further explanation to make it in- 
telligible to the learners, we shall add a few observatioBS 
tending to nnCbld its principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and de- 
pendent, as to admit of no pause before the copclusioj^ 
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Cftnal ," " The bishop of Landaff s excellent book;" '« The 
lord mayor of London's authority;'* '* The captain of 
the g^uard's honse^** 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick 
succession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the sign of the geoitiye a similar situation ; especially 
if the noun which gorernsthe genitive be.expressed : as, 
"The emperor Leopold's;*' " Dionysius the tyrant's;'* 
'* For David my servant^i sake ;*' " Give me John the 
Baptist^ s-hedid]^^ " Pa u- th* opot^/t'i advice/' But when 
a pause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed ; 
and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it 
appears to be requisite that the sign should be applied to 
the firet genitive, and understood to the other : as, " I re- 
side at lord Stormont's, my old patron and benefactor ;" 
*' Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated Caesar's, the 
greatest general of antiquity." In the following sentences, 
it would be very awkward to place the sign, either at the 
end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the latter one 
alone ; " These psalms are David's, the king, priest, and 
prophet of the Jewish people ;" ^* We staid a month at 
Ford Lyttelton's, the ornament of his country, and the 
friend of every virtue." The sign of the genitive case 
ma} ver^ properly be understood at the end of these 
members, an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being 
a common construction in our language : as the learner 
will see by one or two examples : " They wished to sub- 
mit, but he did not ;" that is, '* he did not wish to subfnit;** 
*' He said it was their concern, but not his ;" that is, " not 
his concern^ 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place is want- 
ed, and that the connecting circumstance is placed too re- 
motely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, 
** Whose glory did he emulate?" " He emulated Caesar, 
the greatest general of antiquity*^ ;" " These psalms arc 
David, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish ^co- 
p/c'*." It is much better to say, '* This hPauVs advice^ 
the christian hero, and great apostle of the gentiles," 
than, " This is Paul the christian hero, and great aposfle 
•f the gentiles* advice." On the other hand, the applica- 
tion of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns in ap- 
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position, would be generally harsh and displeasing^ and 

Eerhaps in some cases incorrect : as, '' The emperor's 
eopold's ;" '* King^s George's ;'* *' Charles' the second's ;'* 
<« The parcel was left at Smith's the bookseller's and sta- 
tioner's." The roles which we have endeavoured to elu- 
cidate, will prevent the inconvenience of both these modes 
of expression ; and they appear to be simple, perspicu- 
ous, and consistent with the idiom of the language. 

5. The £nglish genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; •' 
so that we daily make more use of the particle of to ex- k 
press the same relation* There is something awkward 
m the following sentences, in which this method has not 
been taken. *' The general, in the army's name, publish- 
ed a declaration." ** The commons' vote." " The lords' 
house." " Unless he is very ignorant of the kingdom's 
condition." It were certainly better to say, " In the name 
of the army;" ** The vote of the commons;" "The 
house of lords ;" " The condition of the kingdom." It is 
also rather harsh to use two English genitives with the 
same substantive : as, " Whom he acquainted wiih the 
pope's and the king's pleasure." '* The pleasure of the 
pope and the king," would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent - 
on one another, and connected by b© preposition of appli- 
ed to each of them : as, *' Thi» severity of the distress of 
the son of the king, touched the nation ;" but this mode 
of expression is not to be recommended. It would be bet- 
ter to say, ** The severe distress of the king's son, touch- ' 
ed the nation." We have a striking instance of this labo- 
rious mode of expression, in the following sentence : "Qf 
some ofihe books o/*each o/* these classes o/* literature, a 
catalogue will be given at the end of the work." I 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination \. 
and the preposition of: as, ** It is a discovery of Sir Isaac [ 
I^ewton's." Sometimes indeed, unless we thj^wtbe sen- t 
tence into another form, this method is absolutely necessa- \ 
ry, in order tc distinguish the sense, and to give the idea 
of property, strictly so called, which is the most important 
of the relations expressed hy the genitive case : for the ex^ 
pressions, ** Tlis picture of my friend," and " This pieturtt 
of my friend's," suggest very different ideas. The latter 
only is that of property in the strictest sense. The idea 

O 
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would, doubtless, be conveyed in a better manner, by say- 
ing, " This picture belonging to my friend." 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians term 
it, is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and especially 
in a grave style, it is generally omitted. Except to pre- 
vent ambiguity, it seems, to be allowable only in cases 
which suppose the existence of a plurality of subjects of 
the same kind. In the expressions, ** A subject o£ the 
emperor's ;'' " A sentiment of my brother's ;," more than 
one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed to belong 
to the posjsessor. But when this plurahty is neither inti- 
mated, nor neces^rily supposed, the double genitive, ex- 
cept as before mentioned, shoVild not be used : as, " This 
house of the governor is very commodious ;" "The crown 
of the king was stolen ;" " That privilege of the scholar 
was never abused." (See page 51.) But after all that 
can be said for this double genitive, as it is termed, some 
grammarians think that it would be better to avoid the use 
of it altogether, and to give the sentiment another form of 
depression* 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with 
a participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or 
to express one idea op circumstance, the noun on which 
it depends may be put in th^. genitive case ; thus, instead 
of saying, " What is the reason oi" this person dismissing 
his servant so hastily ?" that is, " What U the reason of 
this person in dismissing his servant so hastily?" we may 
say, and perhaps ought to say, " What is the reason of 
this person's dismissing of his servant so hastily?" Just as 
we say, " What is the reason of this person's hasty dis- 
mission of his servant?" So also, we say, ** I remember 
it being reckoned a great exploit ;" or more propejrly, " I 
remember its being rpckoned," &c. The following sen- 
tence is correct and proj^'^r : *' Much will depend on the 
pupiVs composing, but more on his reading frequently." It 
would not be accurate to say. " Much will depend on the 
pupil cotnposing,^^ &c. We alst> nroperly say ; " This will 
De the eflect of the pupiPs cotnjfuslng frequently j'* instead 
of, " Of the pupil ewiposii^ frequently." 
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RULE XL 

Active verbs govern the objective case : as, " Truth 
ennobles Aer ;" "She comforts we;" "They support 
t«;" " Virtue rewards her followers.^* 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verh ; and the objective case, 
denoting the object, follows the verb active; and it is the 
order that determines the case in nouns ; as, *' Alexan- 
der conquered the Persians." But the pronoun having 
a proper form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when 
it is in the objective case, placed before the verb; and, 
when it is in the nominative Qase, follows the object and 
verb ; as, " Whom ye ignorantly worship, Mm declare I 
unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in the 
following instances : " Who should I esteem more than 
the wise and good?" " By the character. of those who 
j^ou choose for your friends, your own is likely to be form 
ed." " Those are the persf^ns who he thought true to* 
his interests." " Who should 1 see the other day but my 
tld friend." " Whosoever the court favours." In all 
thdse places it ought to be wliomy the relative being go- 
verned in the objective case by the verbs " esteem, 
choose, thought," &c. *' He, who under all proper cir- 
cumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for 
thy friend ;" It should be ** him who," &c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, .nouns and 
pronouns. " He sleeps; they /?>i/5e," &c. are not transi- 
tive. They are, therefore,' not followed by an objective • 
case, specifying the object of an action. But when this j 
case, or an object of action, comes after Such verbs, though j 
it may carry the appearance of being governed by them, { 
it is affected by a preposition or some other word under- 
stood : as, " He resided many years (that is,/or or during 
many years] in that street;" " He rode several miles 
[that is, for or through the space of several miles] on that 
day ;V '* He lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in great 
torture." In the phrases, " To dream a dream," « To 
live a virtuous life " " To run a race," " To walk the 
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horse/' '^ To dance the child," the verbs certainly as- 
sume a transitive form, and may not, in tiiese cases, be 
improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

1. Some writers^ however, use certain neuter verbs at 
if they were transitive, putting after them the objective 
case, agreeably to the French construction of reciprocal 
verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the 
English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imita- 
ted. The following are some instances of this practice. 
** Repenting him of his design." *' The king soon found 
reason to repent him of his provoking such dangerous ene- 
mies." ^' The popular lords did not fail to enlarge them- 
eelves on the subject." '' The nearer his successes 
approached him to the thrcne." " Go flee thee away into 
theland of Judah." " I think it by no means a fit and de- 
cent thing to vie charities," &c. *' They have spent 
their wh^le time and pains to agree the sacred with the 
pro&ne chronology." 

2. Active verbs are sometimes as impropeTly made 
neuter; as,. ** I mxi^i premise with three circumstances.'- 
^' Those that think to ingratiate 'with him by calumnia- 
ting me." 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, 
having in some degree the nature of the passive, it ad- 
mits, in many instances, of the passive form, retaining 
still the neuter signification, chiefiy in such verbs as sig- 
nify some sort of motion, or change of place or condition : 
as, ** I am come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; I was fall- 
en." The following examples, however, appear to be 
erroneous, in giving the neuter verbs a passive form, in- 
stead of an active one. " The rule of our holy reUgion, 
from which we are infinitely sayerucdf." ". Thie whole ob- 
ligation of that law and covenant was also ceased." Whose 
number was now amounted to three hundred." ** This 
mareschal, upon ftome disconteiit, was entered into a con- 
spiracy against his master." " At the end of a campaign, 
when half the men are deserted or killed.'* It should be, 
*" have swerved, had ceased," &c. 

4. The verb to 6c, through all its variations, |ias the 
same case after it, as that which next precedes it : .*' /am 
he whom they invited ;" ^" It maybe (or might have been) 
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he, but it cannot be (or could not have been) /;" ** It is 
impossible to be they ;'''' '' // seems to have been he, who 
conducted himself so wisely ;" *' It appeared to be she t4iat 
transacted the business;" " I understood it to be him;^^ 
*' I believe it to have been them ;" '* We at first took it to 
be her; but were afterwards convinced that i^ was not 
sAc." " He is not the person who it seemed he was." 
*'He is really the person who he appeared to be.'* " She 
is not now the . woman xiohom they represented her to 
have been." *' Whom do you fancy him to be ?" By 
these examples, it appears that this substantive verb has 
qo government of case, but serves, in all its forms, as a 
conductor to the cases ; so that the two cases which, in 
the construction of the sentence, are the next before and 
after iti must always be alike. Perhaps tbi-^ subject .viil 
be more intelligible to the learner, by observmg, that the 
words in the cases preceding and followin^he verb ^o 6c, 
may be said to be in apposition to each other. Thus, in 
the sentence, " I understood it to be him," the words it 
and hint are in apposition ; that is, '' they refer to the 
same thing, and are in the same case." 

The following sentences -contain deviations from the 
rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : *' It might 
have been him, but there is no proof of it ;" '' Though I 
was blamed, it could not Lave beej me ,•" ", I saw one 
whom I took to be she ;" *' She is the pt rson who J under- 
stood it to have been ;" *• Who do you think me to be ?" 
*' Whom do men say that I am ?" '* And whom think ye 
that I am ?" See the Octavo Grammar. 

Passive verbs which signify naming, kc. have the same 
case before and after them : as, " He was called Cassar ; 
She was named Penelope ; Homer is styled the prince of 
poets ; James was created a duke ; The general was sa- 
luted emperor ; The professor was appointed tutor to the 
prince." ' I 

6. The auxiliary let governs the objective case : as, 
*'Let him beware;" *« Let «s judge candidly;'' ** Let 
them not presume ;" *^ Let George study his lesson." 

RUL5 XIL 

One verb governs another that follows it, or depends* 
Upon it, in the infinitive mood : as, '^ Cease to do evU - 
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learn to do well;" " We should be prepared to render 
an account of our actions." 

The preposition ^o, though generally used before the 
latter verb, is sometimes properly omitted : as, " I 
heard him say it;" instead of " to say it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the infinitive mood, without th^ sign to, are Bid, 
dare^ need, make, see^ hear, feel ; and also, let, not used 
as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others : as, '* I bade 
him do it;" " Ye dare not do it ;" '' I saw him do it ;*' 
*' I heard him say it ;" *' Thou lettest him go." 

1. .In the following passages, the word to, the sign of 
the infiniti\:e mood, where it is distinguished by Italic 
characters, is superfluous and improper. " I have ob- 
served some satirists to use,"&c. *' To see so many to 
make so little conscience of so gr^at a sin." " It cannot 
but be a delightful spectacle to God and angels, to see a 
young person, bcf^ieged by powerful temptations on every 
side, to acquit himself glonousl)', and resolutely fo hold 
out against the most violent assaults ; to behol^ one in the 
prime and flower of his ig^, that is courted by pleasures 
and h9nours, by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities 
of the worlH, to reject all these, and to cleave steadfastly 
unto God " 

This mood has also been improperly used in the follow- 
ing places : ** I am not liice other men, to 6fnvy the talents 
I cannot reach." *' Grammarians have denied, or at 
least doubted, them to 6e genuine ;" " That all our do- 
ings may be ordered by thy governance, to do always what 
is righteous in thy sight." 

The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, 
substantives, and participles : as, *' He is eager to learn ;*' 
" She is worthy to be loved ;" ** They have a desire to 
improve;" ** Endeavouring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a sub- 
stantive, expressing the action itself which the verb signi- 
fies, as the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus 
the infinitive mood does the oflice of a substantive in differ- 
ent cases : in the nominative : as, *• To play is pleasant :'* 
Ja the objective : as, ** JBoya love to play;^* " For to will 
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is present with me ; but to perform that which is good« I 
find not." 

The infinitive mood is. often made absolute, or used in- 
dependently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the 
place of the conjunction that with the potential mood : 
as, ** To confess the truth, I was in fault ;" " To begin 
with the first ;" " To proceed ;" " To conclude ;" that 
is, " That I may confess,*' &c. 

RULE XIII. 

In the use of words and phrases which,-* in point of 
time, relate to each other, a due regard to that relation 
should be observed; Instead of saying, " The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away ;" we should 
say, " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away." 
Instead of, " I remember the family more than twenty 
years ;" it should be, " I have remembered the family 
more than twenty years." 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the manage- ^ 
mcnt of the moods and tenses of verbs with respect to 
one anothoF, so that they may be proper and consistent. * 
The best rule that can be given, is this very general one i 
* To observe what the sense necessarily requires." It- 
may, however, be of use to give a few examples of irre- 
gular construction. *' The last week I intended to have 
jvritten,^^ is a very common phrase ; the infinitive being in 
the past time, as well as the verb which it follows. But 
it is certainly wrong ; for how long soever it now is since 
I thought of writing, ** to write" was then present to 
me, and must still be considered as present, when I bring 
back that time, and the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, 
to be, ** The last week I intended to write^ The fol- 
lowing sentences are also erroneous : *' I cannot excuse 
the remissness of those whose business it should have been, 
as it certainly was their interest, to have interposed their 
good offices." " There were two circumstances which 
made it necessary for them to have lost no time." " His- 
tory painters would have found it difficult to have invented j 
such a species of beings " They ought to be, "^o inteV' J 
ffosej to lose, to invent. ^^ " On the morrow, because he 
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should have known the certainty, wherefore he was ac- 
cused of the Jews, he loosed him." It ought to be, '^ be- 
cause he would knoWy^^ or rather, '* bang willing to hiow,^^ 

" The blind man said unto him, Lord, that I might re- 
ceive my sight." , "If by, any means 1 might attain unto 
the resurrection of the dead ;" '* tnay,^^ in both places, 
would have been better. ** From his biblical knowledge, 
be appears to study the Scriptures with great attention ;'' 
" to have studiedy^ &c. " I feared that I should have lost 
it, before I arrived at the city ;" " should lose it.^^ " I 
had rather walk ;" It should be, '* I would rather walk." 
" It would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could 
perform it :" it should be, *' if I tould have performed it ;" 
or, " li would a^ord me no satisfaction, if I could perform'iV^ 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must 
recollect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and 
imperfect tenses often carry with them a future sense ; 
and that the auxiliaries shbuld and would, in the imperfect 
times, are used to express the present and future as well 
as the past : for which see page 75. 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the in 
finitive mood in the following form ; " to write," " to be 
writing," and '• to be written," always denote something 
contemporary with the time of the governing verb, or sub- 
sequent to it : but when verbs of that mood are expressed 
as follows; *' To have been writing," " to have writtenj'' 
and " to have been written," they always denote some- 
thing antecedent to the time of the governing verb. This 
remark is thought to be of. importance ; for if duly at- 
tended to, it will, in most cases, be sufficient to direct us 
in the relative application of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically 
expressed : " I found him better than I expected to find 
him." *' Expected to have found him," is ii reconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs ex- 
pressive of hope, desire, intention, or command, must 
invariably be followed by the present, and not the per- 
fect of the -infinitive. Every person would perceive an 
error in this expression ; '* It is long since I commanded 
him to have done it :" Yet " expected to have found" is 
no better, it is as clear that the finding must be poste* 
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rlor to the expectation, as that the obedience niost be pos- 
terior to the command. 

IjD the sentence which follows, the verb is with propri- - 
ety piit in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; ^* It 
would have afforded me great pleasure, as often as I re- 
flected upon it, to have been the messenger of such intel- 
ligence." As the message, in this instance, was antece 
dent to the pleasure, and not contemporary with rt, the 
v9cb expressive of the message must denote that ante- 
cedence, by being in the perfect of the infinitive. If the 
message and the pleasure had been referred to 'tis con- 
temporary, the subsequent verb would, with equal pro- 
priety, have been put in the present of the infinitive : as, 
^* It would have afforded ^e great pleasure, to be ike 
messenger of such intelligence." In the former. instance, 
the phrase in question is equivalent to these Words ; *^ ff' 
I had been the messenger ;" in the latter instance, to tins 
expression ; " Being the messenger." — ^For a further dis- 
cussion of this subject, see the Eleventh edition of the 
Key to the Exercises, p. 60, and the Octavo Grammar, 

RULE XIII. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
press the past time with the defective verb oughts the 
perfect of the infinitive must always be used : as, " He 
ought to have done it." When we use this verb, this is 
the only possible way to distinguish the past from the; 
present 

In support of the' positions advanced under this irule, 
we can produce the sentiments of eminent grammartam , 
amongst whom are Lowth and Campbell. But there are 
some writers on grammar, who strenuously maintain, that 
the governed verb in the infinitive ought* to be in the past 
tense, when the verb which governs it, is in the past timlB. 
Though this cannot be addiitted, in the instances which 
are controverted under this rule, or in any instances of a 
similar nature, yet there can be no doubt that, in many 
cases, in which the thing referred to preceded the go- 
verning verb, it would be proper and allowable. We may 
say ; *' From a conversation I once had with him, he «^- 
peared to have studied Homer with great care and ju^- 
ment." It would be proper also to say, " From his ron- 
versationi he appears to hate studied Homer with great 
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care and judgment ;" " That unhappy man is supposed to 
have died by violence." These examples are not only 
iconsistent with our rule, but they confirm and illustrate 
it. It is the tenso. of the governing verb only, that 
marks what is called the absolute time ; the tense of the 
verb governed, marks solely its relative time with respect 
to the other. 

To assert, as some, writers do, that verbs in the infini- 
tive mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of pre - 
&enti past, and future, is inconsistent with just grammati- 
cal views of the subject. That these verbs associate 
with verbs in all the tenses, is no proof of their Having 
no peculiar time of their own. Whatever period the go- 
verning verb assumes, whether present, past, or future, 
the governed verb in the infinitive always respects that 
period, and its time is calculated from it. Thus, fiie 
time of the infinitive may be before, after, or the same 
as, the time of the governing verb, according as the 
thing signified by, the infinitive is supposed to be beiSre, 
ailer, or present with, the thing denoted by the govern- 
ing verb. It is, therefore, with great propriety, that 
tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive mood. The 
point of time from which they are computed, is of no 
consequence ; since present, past, and future, are com- 
pletely applicable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by 
remarking, that though it i^ often proper to use the per- 
fect of the infinitive after the governing verb, yet there 
are particular cases, in which it would be better to give 
the expression a difl^erent form. Thus, instead of saying, 
" I wish to have written to him sooner," " I then wished 
to have written to him sooner," ." He will one day wish 
to have written sooner ;" it would be more perspicuous 
and forcible, as well as more* agreeable to the practice of 
good writers, to say ; *' 1 wish that I had written to him 
sooner," 'f I then wished that I had written ic him soon- 
er," " He will one day wish that he had written sooner." 
Should the justness of these strictures be admitted, there 
would still be numerous occasions for the use of the past 
infinitive ; as we may perceive by a few, examples. " It 
would ever afterwards have been a source of pleasure, 
to have found him wise and virtuous." ". To have de- 
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ferred his repentance longer, would have disqualified 
him for repenting at all." " They will then see, that to 
have faithfully performed their duty, would have been 
their greatest consolation."* 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the same government as the verbs 
have from which they are derived : as, " I am weary 
with hearing him;^^ "She is instructing us ;^* "The 
tutor is admpnishing Charles, ^^ 

1. Participles are sometimes governed by the article ; 
for the presentrpUrticiple, with the Jefinite article the be- 
fore it, becomes a substantive, and must have the prepo- 
sition of after it: as, ** These are tne rules of grammar^ 
by the observing of which, you may avoid mistakes." It 
would not be proper to say, *' by the observing which;'* 
nor, ** by observing of which ;" but the phrase, without 
either article or preposition, would be right: as, "by 
observing which." The article a or an, has the same ef- 
feqt : as, " This was a betraying of the trust reposed in 
him." 

This rule arises fron^ the nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it is 
founded; namely, that a word whicl^ has' the article be- 
fore it, and the possessive preposition o/' after it, must be 
a noun : and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construc- 
tion of a noun, and. not to have the regimen of a verb. 
It is the participial termination of this sort of words that 
ts apt to deceive us, and make us treat them as if they 
were of an amphibious species, partly noun's and partly 
verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
ibis rule. ** He was sent to prepare the way by preach- 
'ng of repentance ;" it ought to be, "by he preaching 
df repentance ;" or, " by preaching repentance." " By 
the continual mortifying our corrupt affections ;*' it shquld* 
be, " by the continual mortifying o/*," or, " by continual- 
^ mortifying our corrupt affections." " They laid out 
themselves towards the advancing and promoting the good 

•6m Kqt to the EuKlisb Ettrdiet, EUmUi Edit Kule xm. ^he Note. * 
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of it ;" *' towards advancing and promoting the good.*' 
" It is an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every thing 
to the narrow measure of our capacities ;" *' it is over- 
valuing ourselves," or, *' a» overvaluing of ourselves," 
" Keeping of one day in seven," &c. : it ought to be, " the 
keeping o/" one day ;'' or, ** keeping one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present par- 
ticiple and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, 
in every instance, convey the same meaning as wou|d 
be conveyed by the participle without the artiqle and pre- 
position, 't He expressed the pleasure he had in the 
hearing of the philosopher," is capable of a different sense 
from, " He expressed the pleasure he h,a4 in hearing the 
philosopher." When, therefore, we wish, for the sake 
of harmony or variety, to substitute one of these phrase- 
ologies for the other, we should previously consider whe- 
ther they are perfectly similar in the sentiments "they 
convey. *• 

2. The same observation's which have been made re- 
specting the effect of the article and participle, appear to 
be applicable to Jthe pronoun and participle,. when they 
are similarly associated : as, •* Much depends on their ob- 
serving of the rule, and error will be the consequence of 
their neglecting of it,^^ instead of " their observing the fule, 
and their neglecting it." We shall perceive this more 
clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronoun : as, 
" Much depends upon Tyro's observing of the rule;" &c. 
But, as this construction sounds rather harshly, it would, 
in general, be better to express the sentiment in the fol- 
lowing^ or some other form : ^' Much depends on the 
rulers being observed ; and error will be the consequence 
of its being neglected ;'^ or — " on observing the rule ; and — 
of neglecting it." This remark may be applied to seve- 
ral other modes of expression to be found in this work ; 
which, though they are contended for as strictly correct, 
are not always the^most eUgible, on accpunt of their un- 
pleasant sound. See pages 51, 70, 155^—159. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the fol- 
lowing : ** Informing of his sentences, he was very ex- 
act ;" " From calling o/^-names, he proceeded to blows.'* 
But this is incorrect language ; for prepositions do not, 
like articles and pronouns, convert the partidide itself 
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into the nature of a substantive ; as we have shown above 
in tire phrase, '* By observing which." And yet the par- 
ticiple with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substan- 
tive phrase in the .objective case, governed by the prepo 
sition or verb, expressed or understood : as, '* By pro, 
mising muchy and performiiig but little, we become despi* 
cable.'' " He studied to avoid expressing himself too w- 
-oerely,^^ 

3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are 
sometimes dififereut in their form, care must be taken 
that they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently ' 
feaid, " He begun." for " he began ;" " he run,*' for ** he 
ran ;" " He drunk," for " he drank;" the participle being 
here used instead of the imperfect tense : and much 
more frequently the imperfecl tense instead of the parti- 
ciple : as, " I had wrote," for " I had written :'' " I was 
chose," for, " I was chosen ;?' " I have eai,*' fur, " I have 
eaten." *VHis words were interwove with sighs ;" " were 
interwoven.^* " He would have spoke ;" ^^ spokenJ*^ '^}ie 
hath bore witness to his faithful servants ;" '* borne.^* " By 
this means he o.ver-run his guide ;" '^over'ran.*\ " Tht 
sun has rose ;," " mc/i." •* His constitution has been 
greatly shook, but hi? mind is too strong to be shook by 
such causes ;" *' shaken/^ in both places. ** They were 
verses wrote on glass ;" " written.*^ ** Philosophers have 
often mistook the source of true happiness :" it ought to 
be ** mistakcn.^^ •* 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly coft- 
trnr.ted by changing ed into t; as, " In good belizivioiir, 
ne is not surpast by any pupil of the school." *' She wa$ 
much distrest." They 6ught to be *' surpassed,,** " dii* 
iressedJ* 

RULE XV. 

ft 

Adverbs, though they have no government of ca3e> ' 
tense, be, require an appropriate situation in the sen-. 
lence, viz. for the most part, before adjectives, aftet 
terbs active or neuter^ and frequently between the auxi- 
bary and the verb : as, ^' He made a very setmble dis* 
course ; he spoke unaffectedly and forcibly^ and wa$ of- 
^en^v^y ieardb/ the vrhole assembly." 
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i A few iostanced of erroneous positions of adveriw may 
.serve to illustrate the rule« " He mast not expect to 
find . study a^nteable always ;" '' always agreeable." 
" We always find them ready when we want them ;** 
'* we find them always ready," &c. ** Dissertations on the 
prophecies which have remarkably been fulfilled ;" 
" which hare been remarkably,** ** Instead of looking 
- contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or in body, 
we should look up thankfully to Odd, who hath ma^e us 
better ;*' '^ instead of looking down contemptuously ^ kc. 
we should thankfully look up,** &c. ** If thou art blessed 
naturally with a good memory, continually exercise it \** 
" naturally blessed" &c. " exercise it continually,** * 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes between 
the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes aflcr them both ; as 
in the following examples. '* Vice always creeps by de- 
ffrees, and insensih^y twines around us those concealed 
fetters, by which we ar« at last completely bound. "^ " He 
encouraged the English Barons to carry their oppositiou 
farther J* ** They compelled him to declare that he would 
abjure the realm for ever ;" instead o^ " to carry far- 
Acr their opposition;" and " to abjure for ever the realm.'' 
** He has generally been reckoned an honest man." ** The 
book may always be had at such a place ;'■* in preference 
to " has been generally ;" and ** may be always." " These 
rules will be clearly understpod, afler they have been ds 
/^en%s studied," are preferable to, *' These rules f^ 
clearly be understood, ailter they have -cfi^^en^/^. been. 
Studied." ] 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact and determinate rule can be g^ven ibv the 
placing of adverbs, on all occasions* The general rule 
may be of considerable use ; but the easy flow and per- . 
tpicuity of the phrase, are the things which ought to be 
chiefly regarded. ) 

Tie adverb ^ere is often used as an expletive, or aa 
^ word that &dds nothing to the sense ; in which ca^ e' il 
f recedes the verb and the nominative noun : sis, ^' There 
• a person at the door ;" ** There are some thieves in 
the house ;" which would be as well, or better, expreaat" 
ed "by saying, " A person is at the door ;" ** Some tt^evet 
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are in the house.'^ Sometimes, it is made use of togiye 
a small degree of emphasis to the sentence : as, ** ners 
was a man sent from God, whose name was John.'* 
When it is applied in its strict sense, it principally fi>l< 
lows the verb and the nominative case: as, '^ The man 
stands ihere.*^ 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb: as, 
** I never was there ;"- "He neyer comes at a proper 
time." When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indiffer- 
ently, either before or after this adverb : as, " He was 
never seen (or never was seen) to laugh from that time." 

J^ever seems to be improperly usied in the fbllowing 
passages.. '* Ask me never so much dowry and gift." " If 
I make my hands never so clean." " Charm he never 
so wisely." The word *^ever^* would be more suitable 
to the sense. 

2. in imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of 
7;lace where^ is often used instead of the pronoun relative 
and a preposition. " They framed a protestation, where 
they repeated all their former claims ;" i. e. " in which 
they repeated." " The king was still determined to run 
forwards, in the same course where he was already, by 
his precipitate career, too fatally advanced ;*' i. e. '^ in 
which he was." But it would be better to avoid this mode 
of expression. 

The adverbs_ftence, thence^ and whence, unply ^ prepo* 
sition ; for they signify, '* from this place, from thai place, 
from what place." It seems, thoreiore, strictly speaking, 
to be improper to join a ]^reposition with them, because 
it is superfluous : as, ** This is the leviathan, from whence 
the wits of our age are said to borrow their weapoda ;" 
" An ancient author prophesies fh>m hence." ^at the 
origin of these wordrb little attended to, and the pre* 
position from so often used in construction with them, 
that the omission of it, in many cases, would seem stiffs 
and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs here, Uiere, where, are often improperly ap- 
plied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverts &- 
ther,ikUher, whither: as, <^' He c^me here hastily ;" *' They 
rode there with speed.** They should be, *' He came 
hther f ^'They rode iiMier;' &c. ^ 

3. We dave some examples of adverbs being used ftr^ 
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^ulistantives . *^ la 1687, ^^ erected it into a community of 
regulars, since wheriy it has begun to increase in those 
countries as a religious order;'' i. e. ^' since which time *' 
" A little while and I shall not see- you ;" i. e. " a short 
iimeJ*^ " It is worth their while ;'' i. e. " it deserves their 
time and pains/' But this use of the word rather suits 
jTamiliar than grave style. The same piaybe said of the 
phrase, " To do a thing anyhow. ;" i. e. "in any manner;'' 
0X9 •* somehozv ,*'■ i. e. ** in some maniier.** " Somehow, 
worthy as these people arc > they are under the inflaence 
of prej>idice." 

RULE XVI. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy one another, or 
are equivalent to an affirmative : as, " JVbr did they not 

fjerceive him';" that is, " they did perceive him." " His 
angitagc, though in'elegtint, is y^ot ungrammatical ;^^ thai 
is, *' it is grammatical. ' 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular afllir- 
xnative^ than by two separate negatives, as in the former 
sentence r but when one of the negatives is joinel to 
another word, as in the latter sentence, the two negativei: 
form a pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
iri&teed of one ; as in the following instances : '^ I never 
did repent of doing goc], nor shalt not now ;'* *' nor shall 
I now,*^ *' Never, no imitator grew up to his author :" 
" never did any,^^ &c. •* I cannot by no means irllow him 
what his argument must prove ;'* '* I canndt by a»y means,*' 
&c. or, " I aan by no means^ *• Nor let no comforter ap- 
proaich me ;" *' nor let any comforter," &c. " Nor is dan- 
ger ever apprehended in such a government, no more 
than we commonly apprehend dahger from thunder or 
earthquakes :" it should be, " anymore^ *< Aripsto, Tasso, 
Galileo, no more than Raphael, were not born in republics." 
'** Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more than 
Raphael, was born in a republic.'* 

RULE XVU * 

Prepositions govern the objective case > a?, " I bav« 
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heard a good character of Aer;'' ^yJFrom hmit^iU is 
ii^fedy tiun not away jf" '' 4' word to the wise is suflScienit 
/w -them ;" " We may be good wad happy mthout 
riches*^* , 

The following are exam()les of tb.'^ nomtnative case be- 
ing used instead of the objective. ** Who servest thou uq- 
der ?" " Who do you speak to ?" *• We are still much at 
a loss who civil power belongs to :". " Who dost thou ask 
for?" '^ A.ss?Gciate not with those who none can speak 
well of.'^ In all these places it ought to be [*whom.^* 
Sec J^ote 1. 

The prepositions to and /or are often understood, chiefly 
before the pronotins : as, "Give me the book;" *' Get 
me some paper ;" that is, ^' to me ; for me." '• »Vo is me;*' 
i. e. '* ^o_me." "He was banished England ;" i. e. ^^from ' 
England.'* 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative 

* which it governs : as, *' Whom wilt thou give it to ?" in- 
stead of, *' To whom wilt thou give it V^ *' He i^^ an author 
whom I am much delighted with ;'' " The woii^is too po- 
lite to shoejc authors with a tilith, which geLcmlly their 
booksellers are the first that inform them of." This is an 
idiom to which our laiiguagd is strongjy inclined ; it pre- 
vails in common conversation, and suits very we il with th« 
familiar style in wiiting: but the placing of tlie preposi- 
tion before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more 
perspicuous, and agrees much better with the solemn and* 
elevated style. 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, 

• in order to connect different prepositions with the same 
noun : as, " To suppose the zodiac and planets to be 
efficient q/*, and antecedent to, themselves." Thi^, whe- 
ther in the familiar or the solemn style, is always inele- 
gant, and should generally be avoided. Informs of law, 
and the like, where fulness and exactness of expression 
must take place of every other conaideratidx^, it may be 
admitted. 

3. Different relatiohs, and different senses, must be 
•expressed by different prepof.'tions, though in conjunctioD 
with the same verb or adjective. Thus we say, **t# 
cxmverse mih a person, v>pon a sul^jcct, in a house, jk^'' 
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We alfiO flay, ^< We are disappointed oj a thing,'* when 
we cannot get it, * andduappointed in it," when we hare 
it, and find it does not answer our expectations. Bnt two 
different prepositions most be improper in tiie same con* 
struction, and in the same sentence : as, '* The combat 
hetvoten thirty French againit twenty English^" " 

In some cases, it is dmcult to say, to which of two pre* 
positions the preference id to be given, as both are used 
promiscuously, and custom has not decided in favour of 
either of them. We say, " £xpert at," and " expert in 
a thing." ^* Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes ;'^ 
" Expert in deception." 

When jprepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are 
generally the same that are subjoined to the veri}s from 
which the nouns are derived : as, " A compliance vnihy^ 
*' to comply waV/i ;" '^ A disposition to tyranny," " disposed 
to tyrannize." 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposi- 
tion is of great importance, we shall select a considera- 
ble number of examples of impropriety, in the applica- 
tion of this part of speech. 

1st, With respect to the preposition©/^--** He is resolved 
of going to the Persian court ;'* <* on going," &c. ** He 
was totally dependent of the Papal crown ;" *' on the Pa- 
pal," &c. ** To call of a person," and ** to wait of him,'' 
" on a- person," &c. ** He was eager of recommending it 
to his fellow citizens," '* in recommending," &c* Of is 
sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, zHevworthy: 
as, ** It IS worthy observation," or, " of observation." 
fiut it would have been better omitted in the follov/ing 
sentences. ** The emulation, who should serve their 
country best, no longer subsists among them, but of who 
should obtain the most lucrative command.'' '* The rain 
hath been falling of a long time ;" ** filing a long time." 
'^ It is situation chiefly which decides of the fortune and 
characters of men:** ** decides the fortune," or^ " con- 
cerning the fortune." " He found the greatest difficulty 
of Citing;" *' tn writing," *' It might have given me a 
greater teste Of its antiquities." A taste of a tUng implies 
actual enjoyment of it ; but a taste /or it, implied only a 
capacity for enjoyment. '* This had a much greater 
shar^ of inciting him, than ant regard i^er bi9 hSxef^ 
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tcoxomaiids ;" ^^ share tn inciting," and *' togard (0 fus 6^ 
ther't," &c. 

2d, With respect to the prepositions $o and/or.— • You 
have bestowed jour favours to the most deserving per* 
sons;" *^ upon the most deserving,'' &c. *^ He- accused 
the ministers for betraying the Dutch :'' " of having be- 
trayed." " His abhorrence to th«t superstitious figure j'-' 
** ojh that,*' &c. " A great change to the better ;'' «y»T 
the better.^ *' Your prejudice to my cause ;" *' against.^ 
** The Eiiglish were very different people then to what 
they are at present;'* ^^fror.i what," &c. " In compH- 
ance to the declaration -^ " with^^ &c. ** It is more than 
they thought for ;*' ** thought <?/*." '* There is no need 
for it;" " of it.'! For is superfluous in the phrase, 
** More than he knows for^ " No discouragement for 
the authors ta proceed ;"' " to the authors,'' &c. " It was 
perfectly in compliance to some persons ;" " wi7/t.*' " The 
wisest princes need not think it any diminution to their 
greatness, or derogation to their suffioienc^, tarely upon 
counsel ;" '* diminution o/*," and " dero^tion fromJ^^ 

3d, With respect to the prepositions with and vpon, — 
** Reconoiling himself with the king." " Those things 
which have the greatest resemblance with each other, 
frequently differ the most." " That such reject'.nn sI:ould 
be consonant with our common nature." " Conformable 
with," &c. *' The history of Peter is agreeable with 
the sacred texts.^' In all tlie above instances, it should be, 
" ft)," instead of ** with»*^ " It is a use that perhaps I 
should not have thought "on ;" " thought o/"." ** A greater 
quantity may be taken from the heap, without making any 
sensible alteration upon it ;" ** iti it." ** Intrusted- to per- 
sons on whom the parliament could confide ;" '* in whom." 
" He was made mu(;h on at Argos ;" ** much o/"." " If 
policy can prevail upon force ;" " over force. " I db 
likewise dissent With the examiner ;" ^^fr&mP 

4th, With respect to the prepositions tn, from^ &c» — 
'^ They should be informed in some parts of his charac^ 
tar ;" ^* about, ^^ or, " conceming,^^ " tJpon such occasions 
as fell into their cognizance ;" " ttHder." " That variety 
of factions into which we are still engaged ;" ** in whiqh^^' 
*• To restore myself into, the favour ;" " to the favour^' 
<^ C#uU h^ bare profited ffom repeated exp^eriences ' 
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-^^by-^* /Vom seems to be sapBrfluous after /dr&ear: as, 
^'ife could not forbear from appointing the pope,'' &c. 
^* A 9lTict observance after times and fashions ;'^ ^ of times." 
** The character whieh.we may now value ourselves bv 
drawing ;" ** upon drawing." ^' Neither of them ^hafl 
make me swerve out of the path;'* *^ from the patlh" 
^<*Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a 
camel ;'^ it ought to be, '< which strain out a gnat, or take 
^ gnat-out of the liquor by straining it." 7he impro- 
priety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the mean- 
ing of the -phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a number of 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with 
the word every, which is in the singular number : as, 
*' Wnich is found among every species of liberty ;*' '* The 
opinion seems to gain ground among every body." 

5. The preposition to is made use of before iiouns of 
place, when they follow verbs and participles of motion : 
*is, *' I went ^0 London ;" " I am going to town." But the pre- 
position at is generally used after the neuter verb to be : as, 
" I have been at London ;" " I was at the place appoint- 
ed ;" " I shall be at Paris." We likewise say : " He 
touched, arrived at any place." The preposition tu is 
net before countries, cities, and large towns : '^y ** He 
lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham.'^ But be- 
fore villages, single houses, and cities which are in dis- 
tant countries, at is u^d ; as, " He lives at Hackney ;" 
** He resides at Montpelier." 

It is a matter of indifference with respect to the pro- 
noun one another', whether the preposition of be placed 
between the two parts of it, or before Ihem both. We 
may say, "They were jealous of one. another;" or, 
*' They were jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the 
fbrmer is better. 

Participles are frequently tised as prepositions : as. ex- 
cepting, respecting, touching, concerning, according. 
<' Thfiy were all in fault except or excepting him." 

RULE XVHL 

Conjunctions connect the same moods and tensesiof 
l^rb% and cases «f nouns and pronouns : ^9 ^^ C^andlOi^ 
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is to be approved an&, jpraetised ^ " If thou sincerely 
desire, and «amestl3r pursue virtue, she will assuredly 
he found by Ihee, and prove a rich reward ;" " The 
' master taught her and me to ymte ;" " He and she were 
school fellows."* 

A few examples of inaccnracy respecting this rule may 
further display its utility. ** If he prefer a virtuous life, 
and is sincere m his professions, he will succeed ;" '* if 
he prefers.^* '* To deride the miseries ©f the unhappy, 
is inhuman ; and wanting compassion towards them, is 
unchristian ;'' '' and to want compassion.^' '* The parlia- 
ment addressed the king, and has been prorogued the 
sapie day ;" *' and wcw prorogued.'* " His weaMh and 
him bid adieu to each oflier;" " and Ac.'* " He entreated 
us, my. comrade and I, to live harmoniously ;" " comi^de 
and wic." " My sister and her were on good terms ;" 
** and she." ** We often overlook the blessings which are 
in our possession, and are searching after those which 
are out ofK>ur reach:" it ought to be-, ^Vand search after.-' 

1. Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect 
differeiAi moods and teifses of verbs : but in these instances 
the nominative inust generally, if not always, be repeated., 
which is not necessary, though it may be done, under the 
construction to which the rule refers. We may say, *< He 
lives temperately, and he should live temperately ;" " He 
may return^ but he will not continue ;'* " She was proud, 
though she is now humble :'' but it is obvious, that in such 
cases, the nominative ought to be repeated ; and that, by 
this means, the latter members of:these sentences are ren- 
dered not so strictly dependent on the preceding, as those 
are which come under the rule. When, in the progress of 
a sentence, we pass from the affirmative to the negative 
form, or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject 
or nominative is always resumed : as, '* He is rich, but he 
is not respectable." *' He is not rich^ but he is respect^ 
able." There appears to be, in geneVal, equal reason for 
repeating the nominative, and resuming the subject, when 
the course of the sentence is diverted by a change of the 

• This rale rafen on]v to aonrn and pranoans, which htve the stme beorirqi 
or reiatioo, with nmm to other parts ofthe MOtoictk 
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which were originally inserted in the sentence, and made 
it regular; and it is probable, that t^is has gi^nerally been 
the case with respect to the conjunctive fonn of words, 

jQOw in use ; which will appear from the &llowing exam- 
ples : *' We shall overtake him though he rw%f* that is, 
'« though he should run ;" " Unless he f^ct prudently, he 
will not accomplish his purpose ;" that is, " unless he s^^ 

. jMjt prudently." " If he succeed and obtain his end, he will 
not be the happier for it ;" that is, " If he »AomW succeed 
9Jid. should obtain liis end." These remarks and examples 
are designed to show the original of many of our present 
conjunctive forms of expression ; and to enable the student 
to examine the propriety of using them, by tracing the 
words. in 4uestion to their proper origin and ancient con- 
nexions. But it is necessary to be more particular on this 
subject, and therefore we shall add a few observations 
respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the pre- 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future significa- 
tion. This is effected by varying the terminations of the 
second and third persons singular of the indicative ; as will 
be evident from the following examples : '^ If thou prosper, 
thou shouldst be thankful ;" " Unless he studij more close- 
ly, he will never be ^learned." Some writers however 
would express these sentiments without those variations ; 
" If thou prosperest,^^ &c. " Unless he studies,^^ &c. : and 
as there 19 great diversity of practice in this point, it is . 
proper to oner the learners a few remarks, to assist them - 
in distinguishing the H[^it application of these different 
forins of expression. It may be considered as a rule, that 
the changes of tcrminatioA are necessary; when these two 
circumstances concur: 1st, When the subject is of a du- 
bious and contingent nature ; and 2d, When the verb has 
a reference to future time. In the foUowlbg seatcaces^ 
both these cii^cumstances will be found to unite : ** If thou. 
injure another, thou wilt hurt thyself;'' " He has a hard 
heart; and if he. continue impsnitent, he must suffer;*' 
** He will maintain his principles, though he lose his es- 
tate ;'' '^ Whether he succeed or not, his intehtion is laud'- 
able ;'* " If he 6c not prosperous, he will not repine ;" 
^* If a man smite His servant,, and he die^Lc. Exod. xxi. 
SO. In all the^e e](ainplQ8» the things signified by th$ 
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rerbs are cincertain, and refer to future time. But in the ^ 
instances which follow, future time is not referred to ; and 
therefore a different construction takes place ; << If thou 
livest virtuously, thou art happy;'* "Unless he fneant.' 
.what he says, he is doubly faitMess ;" ^' If he allows the 
excellence of virtue, he does not regard her precepts ;** 
" Though he seems to be simple and artless, he has deceiv* 
ed us ;" " Whether virtue is better than rank or wealth, |' 
admits not of any dispute ;" " If thou beltevest with all thy I 
heart, thou mayst," &c. Acts viii. 37. — There are many t 
sentences, introduced by conjunctions, in which neither ■] 
contingency nor futurity is denoted : as, " Though he ex' 
eels her in knowledge, she far exceeds him in virtue." " I 
have no doubt of his principles : but if he believes the truths 
of religion, he does not act according to them." 

That both the circumstances of contingency and futurity 
are necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering the ter- 
minations, will be evident, by inspecting the following ex- 
amples ; which show that there are instances in which nei- 
ther of the circumstances alone implies the other. In the 
three examples following, contingency is denoted, but not 
futurity. '< If he thinks as he speaks, he may safely be 
trusted." " If he is now disposed to it, I will perform the 
operation." " He slcts uprightly, unless he deceives me." 
in the following sentences, futurity is signified, but not 
contingency. " As soon as the sun sets, it will be cooler." 
^ As the autumn advances, these birds will gradually emi- 
grate.' i 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that 
the rules above-mentioned may be extended to assert, that 
in cases wherein contingency and futurity do not concur, it 
IS not proper to turn the verb from its signification of pre- 
sent time, nor to vary its form or termination. The verb 
would then be in the indicative mood, whatever conjunc- >. 
tions might attend it.*— If these rules, which seem tb form 
the true distinction between the subjunctive and the indi- 
cative moods in this tense, were adopted and established in 
practice, we should have, on this point, a principle of de- 
cision simple and precise, and readily applicable to weiy 
case that might occur. — It will, doubtless, sometimes hap* 
pen, that, on this occasion, as well as on many other oc« 
casionsy a strict adherence to grammatical rules, would 
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f endi^T the language stiff and formal : but when cases of 
this sort occur, it is better to give the etpref»ion a differ- 
ent jtum, than to violate grammar for the sake of ease, or 
even of elegance. See Rule 14. JVoteZ. 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound tenses 
of the subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make a fev^ ob- 
servations. Some writers express themselves in the perfect 
tense as follows : y If thou have dettimmed^ we mustsub- 
in^t :" '' Unless he have consented, the writing will be 
vo5d :" but we believe that few authors of critical sagacity 
*vrite in this manner. The proper form seems to be, " If 
thou hast determined ; unless he lias consented,'^ &c. con- 
formably to what we generally meet with in the Bible : 
'' I have sumamed thee, though thou ha^t not known me." 
Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. " What is the hope of the hypocrite, 
though he hath gained," &c. Job xxvii. 8. See also Acts 
xxviii. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we scxsietimes 
meet with such expressions as these ; "If thou had ap- 
plied thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the ad- 
vantage ;" '< Unless thou shall speak the ^hole truth, we 
cannot determine ;" " If thou a;t7/ undertake the business, 
there is little doubt of success." This mode of express- 
ing the auxiliaries does not appear to be warranted by the 
general practice of correct writers. They should be 
hadst^ shaUy and ':s)ilt : and we find them used in this form, 
in the sacred Scriptures. 

<• irthou hadst known,'' &c. Lake xix. 47. ** If thou 
hadst been here," &c. John xi. 21. *« If thou wilty thou 
canst make me clean," Matt. viii. 2. See also, 2 Sam. ii. 
27. Matt, xvii. 4. 

7. TJie second person singular of the imperfect tense 
in the subjunctive mood, is also very frequently variea in 
its termination : as, ** If thou loved him truly, thou wouldst 
obey him ;" " Though thou did conform, thou hast gain- 
ed nothing by it." This variation, however, appears to 
be improper. Our present version of the Scriptures, 
which we again refer to, as a good grammatical authority 
in points of this nature, decides against it. '" If thou 
hiexmest tlie gift," &c. John iv. 10. " If thou didst receive 
it, why dost thou glory ?'' &c. 1 Cor, iv. 7. See also Dan. 
V 2^, B'it it IS 'iroper to remark, that the form of th* 
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werb to be^ when u^ed 8ubjuncUvely In the imperfect 
tense 9 is indeed very considerably and properly varied 
from that which it has in the imperfect of the indicative 
mood: as tlie learner will perceive by turning to the 
conjugation of that verb. 

8. It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the 
subjunctive, do not change the termination of the second 
person singular. We properly say, ** if thou Twat/s^ or 
canst go ;" ** Though thou mightst live ;" '' Unless thou 
couldst read ;" '* If thou wouldst learn ;" and not '* If thou 
may or can go," &;c. It is sufhcient, on this point, to 
adduce the authorities of Johnson and Lowth ; '« If thou 
shovldst go ;" Johnson, ** If thou mayst, mightst, or couldst 
love ;'^ Ijowth, Some authors think, that when tluii ex- 
presses the motive or end, the termination of these aux- 
iliaries should be varied : as, "1 advise thee, that then 
may beware ;" " He checked thee, that thou shovld not 
l^^usnipe ;" but there does not appear to be any ground 
for this exception. If the expression of '* condition, 
doubt, contingency,'* &c does not warrant a change in 
tlie, form of these auxiliaries, why should they have it^^ 
when a motive or end is expressed ? The translators of 
the Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinction 
contended for. ** Thou buildest the wall, that thou mayst 
be their king," JVeh, vi. 6. '" There is forgiveness with 
tliee, that thou tnayst be feared.*' Psalm cxxx. 4. 

appeal, ^'L^t wftlTrSpeSlTo'-^^'VS i!^¥df^1>i%frift«it 
tense of any verb, when the circumstances of contiBgency 
and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations 
of the second and third persons singular ; that without 
the concurrence of those circumstances, the termmations 
should not be altered ; and that the verb and the auxilia- 
lies of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the 
first future, undergo no alterations whatever: except the 
tmperfecrof the verb to be, which, m cases denoting con- 
tingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular num- 
ber. See page 82. The Note. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, 
it will be natural for the student to inquire, what is the 
extent of the subjunctive mood? Somes.. grammarians 
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Hdiik it extends only to what is called the present tense 
'of verbs generally, under the circumstances of contin- 
gency and futurity ; and to the imperfect tense of the 
verb to be^ when it denotes contingency, kc. : because in 
these tenses only, the form of the yerb admits- of varia- 
tion ; and they suppose that it is variation merely which 
constitutes the distinction of moods. It is the opinion of 
) other grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,) ti^at, 
\ besides the two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the 
( three past, and the two future tenses, are in the subjunc* 
j' tive mood, when they denote contingency or uncertainty, 
' though they have not any change of termination ; and 
that, when contingency is not signified, the verb, through 
IB^ all these five tenses, belongs to the indicative mood, what- 
ever conjunction may attend it. They think, that the 
definition and nature of the subjunctive mood, have no 
reference to change of termination, but tliat they refer 
merely to the inailner of the being, action, or passion, 
signified by the verb ; and that the subjunctive moo<^ »*«»y 
as properly exist without a variation of tJits verb, as the 
infinitive mood, which has no terminations different from 
those of the indicative. The decision of this point may 
not, by some grammarians, be thought of much conse- 
-quence. But the rules which asce^^tain the propriety of 
varying, or not varying, the terminations of the verb, 
will certainly be deemed important. These rules may be 
^_well observed, witho ut a uniformity of sentiment respect- 

fbirther remarks on the subject, see pages 72, 76 78 

94—96. 100— 102-* * 

, • We have stated, for the studenfg mtonnatloii, the diflerent omDioitt of 
graimnanaiw, respectioe the EogMk Subjunctive Mood : Fird, tlurt which 
' "* ?5W<5«therei8no8udiHKXxibotirhiiiguage; 5e«m4/^ | 

It no mrtiier than the vanations of the verb extend ; T^rdbi, that which we I 
tore adopted, and explained at lai^e ; and which, in general, lorresponds with 
toe views of the mo&t approved writers on English Grammar. We may add a 
Foyirth opinion; which appears to possefw, at least, much plauj)ility. This 
opinion adnuts the arrangement we have given, with one variation, namely 
that of assigning to the first teoMof the sufcounctive, two ferms: Ist, tliat 



daims the merit of rendering the whole system of the moods consistent and 
i^lar; of beiqg more conformable than aiiy other, to the ddSnitioB of till 
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9. Some coDJunctions have corr^pon^ent conjuncticnt 
belonging to them, either expressed or anderstood . as, 

Ist, Though, — yet, nevertheless : as, ^^ Though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor." ^' Though pow 
erful, he was meek.'* 

2d, Whether — or. as, " Whether he will go or not, I 
cannot tell." { 

3d, Either — or: as, ** I will either send it, or bring it 
myself.'- 

4th, Neither — nor : as, '* Neitlier he nor I am able to ' 
compass it." 

6th, As — as : expressing a comparison of equaUty : as 
'* She is as amiable as her sister ; and as much re- 
spected." 

6th, As — so : expressing a comparison of equaUty : as, i 
" As the stars, so shall thy seed be/' 

7th, As — so: expressing a comparison of quality; as, 
*^ As the one dieth, so dieth the other." ^^ Ashe reads^ 
they read." 

8th, So — as : with a rerb expressing a comparisoD of 
quality : as, "To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee 
in the sanctuary." 

9th, So — as : with a negative and an adjective express* 
ing a comparison of qyantity : as, *' Pompey tvas not so 
great a general as CsBsar, nor so great a man." 

10th, So — tliat : expressing a consequence : as, " He 
wa.s so fatigued, that he could scarcely move.'' 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with 
nearly equal propriety. '' The king, whose characllr 
was not sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to 
the measure." In this sentence, or would perhaps have 
been better : but, in general, nor seems to repeat the 
negation in the former part of the sentence, and there* 
fore gives more emphasis to the expression. 

1 0. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly 
and in pairs. The following are examples of this impro- 
priety. *^ The relations are so uncertain, as that they 
require a great deal of examinalion :" it should be, " thai 
they require,'' &c. ^' There was do man so sanguine, 

ttfmiDctive, and of not refiBrriog to the hnficative mood fiimii d eiirarioii 
wluch fll accord wHh Hi lifflpBcity and natore. PerhaFi thii tbeoiy idll IM^ 
• fltrtct cxmunatioot ■ a 
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who did not apprehend some ill consequences :'' it ought 
to be, ^^ so sanguine as not to apprehend," &c. ; or, ** no 
man, how sanguine soever, who did not,'*.&c. ** To 
trust in him is no more but to acknowledge his power.*' 
*' This is no other but the gate of paradise." In both 
these instances^ hut should be ihan» *' We should suffi- 
ciently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether they are 
such as we may reasonably expect from them what they 
propose,'^ &c. It ought to be, '* that we may reasonably,'* 
&c. ** The duke had not behaved with that loyalty as 
he ought to have done ;" " with which he ought." " In 
the order as they lie in his preface :" it should be, " in 
order as they lie ;" or, ** in the order in which they lie." 
** Such sharp replies that cost him his life ;'' ** as cost 
him," &c. ** If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is 
now commonly painted ;'' " such a scarecrow," &c. " I 
wish I could do that justice to his memory, to oblige the 
painters," &c. ; " d such justice as to oblige,"&c. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning 
with the conjunctive form of a verb. " Were there no 
diflferenae, there would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of 
a sentence, is sometimes made use of: as, ^' had he done 
this, he had escaped ;" ^' Had the limitations on the pre- 
rogative been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his in- 
tegrity had made him regard as sacred, the boundaries of 
the constitution." The sentence in the common form 
would have read thus : ^' If the limitations on the prero- 
gative had been, &c. his integrity would have made him 
regard," &c. 

The particle as, when it is connected with the pronoun 
such, has the force of a relative pronoun : as, *' Let suc\ 
as prestlme to advise others, look well to their own con« 
duct ,** which is equivalent to, '* Let thein who presume ' 
kc. But when used by itself, this particle is to be con- 
sidered as a conjunction or perhaps as an adverb. See 
the Key. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
style, equivalent to notwithstanding^ The wontfs for ali 
thaty seem to be too low. *^ The word was in the mouto 
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of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a 
secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would 
. do much better in the following sentence. " It cannot, 
be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs 
from that of every other language." '. 

The word except irfar preferable to other than. /* It 
admitted of no effectual cure other than amputation." 
Except is also to be preferred to all but. " They were 
happy all but the strange?*." 

In the twb Ibllowing phrases, the conjunction as is im- 
properly omitted ; *^ Which nobody presumes, or is so san- 
guine A to hope." ** I must, however, be so just a to 



own." 



The conjunction tliat is often properly omitted, and un- #» 
derstood ; as, *^ I beg you would come to me ;" '* See thoa 
do it not ;" instead of ** that you would," '* t^at thou do." 
But in the following and many similar phrases, this coo- 
junction were' much better inserted . * Yet^ it is reason 
the memory of their virtues remain to posterity.*' It should 
be, " yet it 19 just that the memory," &c. . 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are comparef^ 
the latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the con- 
junction than or cw, but agrees with the verb, or is go- 
verned by the verb or the preposition, expressed or un- 
derstood : as, " Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, " than 
I ara." " They loved him more than me ;" i. e. " more 
than they loved me/* "The sentiment is well expressed 
by Plato, but much better by Solomon thin him ;'' that 
is, " than by him.*'* 

The propriety o«' impropriety of many phrases, in the 
preceding as well as in some other forms, may be discover- i 
ed, by supplying the words that are not expressed ; whick 
will be evident from the following instances of erroneous 
construction. " He can read better than me." " He is 
as goo^ as her." " Whether I be present or no." " Who 
did this ? Me." By supplying the words understood in 

I •JSH the TcrtfhfVt aiqr wbieqiKD^ ^(ioii.^ite fOy-, Itule zz, Tliii {j^ 
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eacn of these phrases, their impropriety and governing 
rule will appear : as,*' Better than 1 can read ;" " As good 
a; she IS ;" '* Present or not present ;'* *' I did if 

1 By not attending to this rule, rfiany errors have been . 
committed : a number of which is subjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to the learner. " Thou art a much 
greater loser than me by his death." " She suffers 
hourly more than me." " We contributed a third more 
than the Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion 
more than us.^' ''King Charles, and more than him, the 
duke and the popish faction, were at liberty to form new 
schemes.'* " The drift of all his sermons was, to pre- 
pare the Jews for the reception of a prophet mightier than 
him, and whose shoes he was not worthy to bear.'* " It 

'jk was not the work of so eminent an author, as him to whom 
it was .first imputed." '* A stone is heavy, and the 
sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath is heavier than them 
both." *'if the king give us leave, we may perform the 
office as well as them that do." In these passages it 

~ - ought to be, " /, wcy he, tkey, respectively." 

When the relative who immediately follows t/ian, it 
seems to form an exception to the 20th rule ; for in that 
connexion, the relative must be in the objective case ; 
as, " Alfred, than whom^ a greater king never reigned,'* 
&c. " Beelzebub, iluin whom, Satan excepted, none higher 
eat," &c. It is remarkable that in such instances, if the 
personal pronoun were used, it would b^ in the nomina* 
tive case ; as, *' A greater king never reigned than Ae," 
that is, '* than he Te;as." " Beelzebub, thanhe^^^ &c. ; that 
is, ^* than he sat,^^ The phrase than whom^ is, however, 
avoided by the best modern writers. 
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RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express our 
ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some 
words, is frequently admitted. Instead of saving, '*He 
was a learned man, he was a wise man, and he was a 
good man ;'' we make use of the ellipsis, and say, '^ He 
was a learned, wise, and good man. 

When the omission of words would obscure the sen- 
t'^nce, weaken its Itreei or be attended with an im. 
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{HTopriety, they must be expressed. In the sentence, 
^* We are apt to love who love us," the word them should 
be supplied. ^^ A beautiful field and trees," is uot pro- 
per language, it should be, ^' Beautiful fields and 
trees ;*' or, '* A beautiful field and fine trees.'* 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less ellTp- 
tical ; some examples of which may be seen under thu 
different parts of speech. • 

1. The elUpsis of the article is thus used; " A man, 
woman, and child '/\ that is, '' a man, a woman, and a 
child.*' '^ A house and garden ;" that is, ^' a house and 
a garden.^' '* The sun and moon ;" that is, " the sun 
and the moon.** *' The day and hour ;" that is, " the day 
and the hour." In all these instances, the article beij^ 

once expressed, th§ ren*^*'^ ^-**' "-«» «""«ce88ariy 

»]^,^ L, Htfwev^fy an exception to this observation, 

when some peculiar emphasis requires a repetition ; as 
in the following sentence. " Not only the year, but the 
day and the hour." In this case, the ellipsis of the last 
article would be improper. When a different form of the 
article is requisite, the article is also properly repeated • 
as, *' a house and an orchard ;" instead of, ^^ a house and 
orchard." 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following man- 
ner. '< The laws of God and man ;" that is, *• the laws of 
God and the laws of man.** In some very emphatical ex- 
pressions, the ellipsis should not be used : as, '^ Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God ;" which is more 
emphatical than, *' Christ the power and wisdom of God." 

3. The elUpsis. of the adjective is used in the following 
manner. ^' A delightful garden and orchard ;'' that is, 
'' a delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;" ''A 
little man and woman ;*' that is, '' A little man and a lit- 
tle woman." In such elliptical expressions as these, the 
adjective ou|;ht to have exactly the same signification, 
and to be quite as proper, when joined to the latter sub- 
stantive as to the former ; otherwise the ellipsis should not 
be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
different numbers: as, <' A magnificent house and gar 
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dens.'* In this case it is better to use another idjective ; 
as. '* A magnificent house and fine gardens.*' 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun. " I lore 
and fe^r him ;" that is, '^ I love him, and I fear him.** 
** My house and lands ;*' that is, ** my house and my 
lands.** |n these instances the ellipsis may take place 
with propriety ; but if we would be more express and em- 
phatical, it must not be used : as, ^' His friends and his 
Iocs ;'* ^* My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative 
pronoun is usually omitted : as, " This is the man they 
love;" instead ojf, " This is the m^Tiwhom they love." 
'' These are the goods they bought ;" for, " These are 
the goods which they bought." 




lay:" *' The horse on which I rode, fell downj" than 
•' The horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
sentence together, and, to prevent obscurity and confu- 
fi>ion, should answer to each other with grestt exactness. 
" We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen." Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and 
ought to be supplied: as, '^ We speak that which we do 
know, and testify that which we have seen." 

6. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following in- 
stanpes. " The man was old and crafty ;" that is, *' the 
man was old, and the man was crafly." ^* She was young, 
and beautiful, and good ;" that is, '* She was young, she 
was beautiful, and she was good." <^ Thou art poor, and 
wretched, and miserable, and blind, and naked." If we 
would fill up the ellipsis in the last sentence, thou art 
ought to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one pro- 
perty above the rest, that property must be placed last, 
and the ellipsis supplied : as, ** She is young and beaati* 
ful, and she is good." 

*' I went to see and hear him ;" that is, " I went to see 
and I went to hear him." In tnis instance there is not onlj 
an ellipsis of the governing verb Iwent^ but likewise of the 
sign of the infinitive mood, which is governed by it 
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Doy didy havty hat>y shatty will, mayy might, and the test 
of the auJEiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequently 
used alone, to spare the repetition of the verb: as, " He 
regards his word, but thou dost not :" i. e. ?' dost not re- 
gard it.*' " We succeeded, but they did not ;" " did no' 
succeed." ** I have learnediny task, but thou hast not ;' 
** hast not learned." '* They must, and they shall be pun- 
ished ;" that is, " they must be punished.'^ See the Key, 

6. The ellipsis of tjie adverb is used in the following - 
manner. " He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, " He 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely." ** Thrice I went and 
offered my service ;" that is, *' Thrice I went, and thrice 

I offered my service." 

7. The ellipsis of the preposition^ as well as of the verb 
is seen in the following instances : ** He went into the ab • 
beys, halls, and public buildings ;" that is, " he went into 
the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into the 
public buildings." " He also went through all the streets 
and lanes of the city ;" that is, ** Through all the streets, 
and through all the lanes," &c. *' He spok« to every man 
and woman there," that is, '* to every man and to every 
woman." ** This day, next month, last year ;" that is, " on 
this day, in the next month, in the last year ;" " The Lord 
do that which seemeth him good ;" that is, '* which seem- 
eth to him." 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows : '* They 
»8onfess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their 
Creator ;" i. e. *' the power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
and love of," &c. " Though I love him, I do not flatter 
him," that is, " Though 1 love him, yet I do not flatter 
him.'» 

9. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very commdn ; it, 
li(JWever, is sometimes used : as, " Oh I pity and shame !" 
that is, *' Oh pity ! Oh shame. 1" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might be giv- 
en ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following instance there is a very considerable 
one : "He will often argue, that if this part of our trade 
were well cultivated, we should gain from one nation ; 
and if another, from another ;" that is, " He will often 
argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivatedi 
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W6 shoald gain from one nation, and if another part of 
our trade ^ere well caltiyated, we shoald gain from 
another n'<tti 'd 

The following instances, though short, contain much of 
the ellipsis ;'' " Wo is me ;" i. e. *' wo is to me.^ " To 
let blood;" i. e. *' to let out blood." " To let down.;'* 
i. e. ** to let it fall or slide down.'' " To walk a mile ;'' 
i. e. '* to walk through the space o£ a mile." " To sleep 
all night ;" i. e. " To sleep through all the night" « To 
go a fishing ;" ** To go a hunting ;" i. e. *' to go on a 
fishing voyage or business ;" " to go on a hunting party." 
" I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. " at two of the clock." 
** By sea, by land, on shore :" i. e. ** By the sea, by the 
land, on the shore." 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show the 
impropriety of ellipsis in some particular cases. *' The 
land was always possessed, during pleasure, by those in- 
trusted with the command;" it should be, " those persons 
mtrusted ;" or, '* those who were intrusted." "If he had 
read further, be would have found several of his objections 
might have been spared :" that is, '*• he would have found 
that several of his objections," &c. *' There is nothing 

:!fnen are more deficient in, than knowing their own cha- 
racterjB.'^ It ought to be, ** nothing in which men ;" and. 
*' than in knowing." *' I scarcely know any part of natu- 
ral philosophy would yield more variety and use ,•" it 
should be, " which would yield," &c. *' In the temper of 
mind he was then ;'' i. e. *' in which he ihen was." " The 
little satisfaction and consistency, to be found in most of 
the systems of divinity I have met with, made me betake 
myself to the sole reading of the Scriptures :" it ought to 
he f^^ which are to be found," and, ^^ which I have met 
with." " He desired they might go to the altar together, 

/and jointly return their thanks to whom only thiey were 
due ;" i. e. " to him to whom," &c. 

RULE XXII. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
other : a regular and dependent construction, through- 
out, should be carefully preserved. The following sen- 
tence is therefore inaccurate : " He was more befovcd 
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but not 8d muck admired, as Cinthio." It should be, 
'* He was more beloved than Cinthio, but not so mueh 
admired/' 

The first example uader this rule, presents a most irre-' 
gular conBtruction, namely, " He was more beloved avCki* 
thio." The words more and s&much^ ar«ivery improperlV' 
stated as having the same rqgimen. In correcting suw 
sentences, it is not necessary to supply the latter efiipisi^;' 
because it cannot lead to any liscordant or improper Ccnl^ 
struction, and the supply would oAen be harsh or inete* 
gant. See p« 186. 

As the 22d Rule comprehends all the preceding rules, 
it may, at the first view, appear to be too general to be 
usefiiL But by ranging under it a number of sentences 
peculiarly constructed, we shall perceive, that it is calcu- 
lated to ascertain the true grammatical construction of 
many modes of expression, which none of the particular 
rules can sufficiently explain. 

*' This dedication may serve for almost any book, that 
has, is, or shall be published.'' It ought to be, " that has 
been, or shall be published." ** He was guided by interests^ 
always different^ sometimes contrary to, those of the cc 
munity*;^ " difi*erent /rom /' or, "always diflferent ft ^^ 
those of the community, and sometimes contrary to th^|^^ 
** Will it be urged that these books are as o!»l, <jf even 
older than tradition ?" The words, " as old,** 3fSd "older '» 
cannot have a common regimen ; it should be "as old ai 
tradition, or even older*" ^ It requires few talents to 
which most men are not born, or at least may not ac- 
quire ;*' " or which, at lea^ they may not acquire.*' 
" The court of chancery fip«jquently mitigates and breaks 
the teeth of the common iaw.'* In this construction the 
first verb is said, " to ^litigate the teeth of the com'hion 
law," which is an ev*tent solecism. " Mitigates the com- 
mon law, and breads the teeth of it/' would have been 
grammatical. 

" They pre^ntly grow into good humour, and Robd lan- 
guage towa-te the crown ;'> " grow into good lamnia»« 
IS very ur^open "There is never wanting a se™iil 

'"^^^J^f^/J ^'^""^ ''''^ ^^ '"^^ ^«^1, private hatreiL 
or fil*«y lucre, are always ready,'* &c. We « properij. 
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«< A num acts out of mad zeal," or, " out of pnyate ha- 
tred ;'' but we cannot say, if we would speik English, 
" he acts out of filthy lucre." " To double her kindness 
and caresses of me ;" the word '* kindness'' requires to be 
followed by either to or for ^ and cannot be construed with 
the preposition of. '' Never was man so teased, or 8uf-> 
feredlialf the un^siness, as I have done this evening :'' 
the first aiyi third clauses, viz. '' Never was man so teas- 
ed, as I have done this evening," cannot be joined with- 
out an impropriety ; and to connect the second and third, 
the word thai must be substituted for as ; ^' Or suffered 
half the uneasiness that I have done ;'' or else, '^ half so 
much uneasiness as I have suffered." 

The first part of the foUowing sentence abounds with 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one 
another : '' H&w much soever the reformation of this degen-> 
erate age is almost utterly to be despaired of, we may yet 
have a more comfortable prospect of future times." The 
sentence would be more correct in the following (orm : 
** Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly 
■ ti> he despaired of,'' &c. 

/* Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life 
lidi the Mood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
^%T right-hand is full of gifts." As the passage, introduc- 
ed *!i^^ the copulative conjunction anrf, was not intended as 
a cou:i"^i»tion of the principal and independent part of 
the sen't iioC,b«i< of the dependent part, the relative w^sc 
should havti be^^ti used instead of the possessive their; viz. 
** and whose right -hij.p.<f is full of gifts*" 

'* Eyeliath not seen, uor ear heard, neither Aaw entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him." There seems to be an improprie- 
ty in this instance, in which the same noun serves in a 
double capacity, performing at the, same time the o£&ce9 
both of the nominative and objective cases. " Neither 
ha;!h it erftered into the heart of man, to conceive the 
things," &C. would have been regular. 

" We have the power of retaining, alteih^i^g» and com- 
pounding, those imagers which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture and vision." It is yefj^ proper 
»o say, ** altering and compounding those images which we 
have once received, into all the varieties of picture .^^^^ 
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vision ; ' but wc can with no propriety say, " retaining thepk 
into all the varieties ;" and yet, according to the manner 
in iehich ihe words are ranged, this construction is un- 
avoidable : for *' retaining, altering, and compounding," 
are participles, each of which equally refers to, and gov- 
erns the subsequent noun, those iniages ; and that noun 
again is necessarily connected with the following preposi- 
tion, into* The construction might easily have been recti 
fied, by disjoining the participle retaining from the other 
two participles, in this way : *' We have the power X)f re- 
taining those images which we have once received, and 
of altering and compounding them into all the varieties of 
picture and vision ;" or, perhaps, better thus : " We have 
the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those 
images which we have once received, and of forming 
them into all the varieties of picture and vision.'' 

INTERJECTION. 

For the syntax of the Interjection, see Rule v. Note 
11. page 138, and Note 9, of Rule xxi. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. '^ 

- As we have finished the explanation of the different 
parts of speech, and the rules for forming them into sen- 
te.ices, it is now proper to give some, examples of the * 
manner in which the learners should fee exercised, in or- 
der to prove their knowledge, and to render it familiar 
to them. This is called parsing. The nature of the 
subject, as well as the adaptation of it to learners, re- 
quires that it should be divided into two parts ; viz. pars- 
ing, as it respects etymology alone ; and parsing, as it 
respects both etymology and syntax.* ^v 

• \ 

w Section 1. Specimens of etymological parsing » 

*' Virtue ennobles us." 
Virtue is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, the singular number, and in the nomina- 
tive case. (Decline the noun,) Ennobles is a regular verb 

* See tbe ** General Directions for nsing the English Exercises,** prefixed 
to the Eighth and every subsequent edition of that book. 
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active 9 indicalive mood, present tense, and the third per« 
ium singular. (Repeat the present tense^ the impetfeet tense^ 
and the perfect participle.1[) Us is & personal pronoun, of 
the first person plural, and in the objective case. (De- 
dine ft.) ^ 

« Goodness will be rewarded." 

> ^Goodness is a common substantive, of the neuter gen- 
der, the third person, the singular number, and in toe 
nominative case. (Decline it.) Will be rewarded is a re- I 
ffular verb, in the passive voice, the indicative mood, the 
first future tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat 
the present tense, the imperfect tense^ and the perfect parti' 
cipte.) * 

" Strive to improve." ^ 

Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in the imperative 
mood, and of the second person singular. (Repeat the 
present tense, ^c.) To improve is a regular verb neuter, 
and in the infinitive mood. (Repeat the present tense, 4rc.) 

« Time flies, O ! how swiftly." 

Time is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 

^e third person, the singular number, and in the nomina- . 

tive case. (Decline the noun.) Flies is an irregular verb 

neuter, the indicative mood, present tense, and the tiiird 

. person sing^ar. (Repeat the present tense, ^c) 0/ is an ~ 

interjection. How and sjoiftly are adverbs. 

<* Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 

Gratitude is a common substantive, of the neuter ge&« 
' der^ the third person, the singular number, and in the 
nominative case. (Decline itr) Is is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, present tense^ and the third 
if person singular. (Repeat the present tense, ^e.) A is the 
/ indefinite article. Delightful is an adjective in the posi- 
tive state. (Repeat the degrees of comparison.) Emotion 
is a common substantive of the neuter gender, the third 
person, the singular number, and in the nominative case* 
(Decline it.) 

i The learner ihould occanooaUy repeat all the mooda and tenies of the 

I 
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" They, who forgive, act nobly." 

'Fkey is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the.- 
plural number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.j 
IVho is a relative pronoun, and the nominative case. (Dt" 
dine it,) ForgiW is an irregular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third pei'son. plural. (Re- 
peat the present tense, ^c.) Act is a regular verb active, 
indiciative mood, present tense, and the third person plu- 
ral. (Repeat\ <J-c. ) Nobly is an adverb of quality. (Repeat 
the degrees of comparison*) 

" By living temperately, our health is promoted." 

By is a preposition. Living is the present participle of 
the regular neuter verb " to live." (Repeat the pariict^ 
pies.) Temperately is an adverb of quality. Our is an ad- 
jective pronoun of the possessive kind. (Decline it) 
Ihalth is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number,"andin the nominative case. (Decline lU) 
h promoted is a regular verb passive, indicative moodj 
present tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat^ 4*c,} 

** We should be kind to them, who arc unkind to us." 

We is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) Should 
be is an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, the 
imperfect tense, and the first person plural. (Repeat the 
present tense, ^c») Kind is an adjective, in the positive 
state. (Repeat the degrees of comparison,) To is a prepo- 
sition. Them is a personal pronoun, of the third person, 
the plural number, and in the objective case. (Decline 
it,) Who is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative 
Cftse. (Decline it.) Are is aa irregular verb neuter, in- 
dicative mood, present tense, and the third person plural. 
(Repeat, ^c.) Unkind is an adjective in the positive etat^ 
(Repeat the degrees of comparison.^ 8b is a prepoBition* 
lis IS a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plurtl 
number, and in the objective case. (Didine it.) 

( 

V ^ 

Section 2. Specimens of s^Htactieal parking* -^'hS 
" Vice produces misery.** ** 

. Vice is a common substantive, of the neuter gendef^ 
tKe third perspp> fbe fiinralar number, and in the tUBitaU 

'* .• ! ,• ft * A 
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native case. Produces is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative " wc«,'' according to rule i. which 
says ; (here repeat the rule*^ Misery is a common substa^ 
tive, of the neuter gender, the third person, the singular 
number, and the objective case, governed by the active 
verb " produces," according to Rule xi. which says, &c. 

" Peace and joy are virtue's crown." 

Peace is a common substantive. {Repeat the gender^ 
person^ nwrnfecr, and case,) And is a copulative conjunc- 
tion. Joy is a common substantive. {Hepeat the person^ 
number^ and case,) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the third person plural, 
agreeing with the nominative case *' peace and joy," ac- 
cording to RULE ii» which says ; (here repeat the rule. 
Virtue^ s is a common substantive, of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the possessive case, govern- 
• ed by the substantive *' crown," agreeably to rule x, 
which says, &c. CroTmi is a common substantive, of the 
neuter gender, the third person, the singular number, 
and in the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note 

of RULE XI. 

" Wisdom ot folly governs us." 

Wisdom is a common substantive. {Repeat the gender^ 
person^ number^ and case,) Or is a disjunctive conjunction. 
Folly is a common substantive, {tiepeat the person^ num- 
ber^ and case,) Governs is a regular verb active, indica- 
tive mood, present tense, and the third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative case ^* wisdom" or " folly,'* 
according to rule hi. which says, &c. Us is a personal 
pronoun, of the first person, plural number, and^ in the 
objective case, governed by tiie active verb ** governs,'* 
agreeably to rule fi, which says, &c. 

" Every heart knows its Sorrows.'* 
Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreeing with its substantive " heart," according to Note 
2 under rule viii. which says, &c. Heart is a common 
substantive. (RepecU the gender, person, number, and ca^e,) 
Knows is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, pre < 
sent tense, third person singuls^; agreeing with its 4)omi • 
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native case " heart," according to rule i. which says 
&c. Its is a personal pronoun, of the third person singu* 
lar, and of the neuter gender, to agree with its substan- 
tive " heart," according to rule -v. which says, &c. it is 
in the possessive case, governed by the noun " sorrows,'^ 
according to rule x. which says, &c. Sorrows is a com- 
mon substantive, of the third person, the plural number, 
and the objective case governed by the active verb* 
** knows," according to Rule xi. which says, &c. 

*' The man is happy who lives wisely." 

The is the definite article. Man is a common substan- 
tive. (Repeat the person, number, and case,) Is is an ir- 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
tlie third person singular^ agreeing with the nominative 
case *' man," according to rule i. which says, &c. Happy 
is an adjective in the positive state. IVIio is a relative 
pronoun, which has for its antecedent, *' man," with 
which it agrees in gender and number, according to rule 
V. which says, &c. Ldves is a regular verb neuter, indica- 
tive mood, present tense, third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative ** who," according to rule vi. which 
says, &c. Wisely is an adverb of quality, placed after the 
verb, according to rule xv. 

" Who preserves us ?" 

Who is a relative pronoun of the mterrogative kind, 
and in the nominative case singular. The word to which 
it relates, (Hs subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun con- 
taining the answer to the question; agreeably to a note 
under rule vi. Preserves is a regular verb active, indica- 
tive mood, present tense, third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative " who," according to rule vi. which 
says, &G. Us is a personal pronoun. (Repeat the person^ 
nurrijer^ ease, and rule,) 

" Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine. 
.- Who inhabit? We." 

Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
and relates to the following wDrds, ** Broker's" and 
** mine,^ agreeably to a note under rule vi. It is fn the 
possessive case, governed by <* house," according to 
i^vLE z. which sagr8;&o House b a common sufestantive 
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(Repeat the sender, person, vMiaOerf cmd com. J b is an ir« , 
regular verb neuter,, iiMlicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular, agreeing witfi its nominative case 
" house," according to rule i. wl}i<^-li says, &c That is 
an adjective pronoun of the demouw^ttrative 'kind. My is 
an adjective pronoun of the possessive kivA, Brother^s is 
a common substantive, of the third pers^ n, the singular 
number, and in the possessive case^ gove. aed by " house;'' 
understood, according to rule x. and a note under Rule vu 
And is a copulative conjuuction. Mine is a personal' pro- 
noun, of the first person, the singular number, and in the 
possessive case, according to a note under rule x. and an- 
other under rule vi. Who is ^ relative pronoun of th^ 
iiiterrogative kind, of the plural number, in the nomina- 
tive case, and relates to *' we" following, according to a 
note under rule vi» Inhabit is a regular verb active. 
(Repeat the mood, tense ^ person, he) It is a personal pro- 
noun, of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
objective case, governed by the active verb " inhabit,'.' 
according to rule xi. which says, &c. - We is a personal 
pronoun, of the first person, the plural number, and the 
nominative case to the verb '' inhabit" understood* The 
words *' inhabit it" are imp^Ued after " we," agreeaMy 
to a note under rule vi. 

** Remember to assist the distressed.'' 

Rememher is a regular verb active, imperative mood, 
the second person singular, and agrees with its nomina- 
tive case^' Uiou" understood. To assist is a regular verb 
active, in the infinitive mood, governed by the preceding 
verb '' remember," according to rule xii. which says, 
&c. The u the definite article. Distrtssed id an adjec- 
*• tive put substantively. 

<* We are not imemqployed.'' 
We n a personal pronoun. (Repeat the perao*^ number ^ 
and case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter. (Repeat the 
mood, tense, person^ &Le.) Not is an adverb of negation. 
Unemployed is an adjective in the positive state. l*he two 
negatives not and un, ibritt an affirmative, agreeably to 
hxiL& xvu which says, &c. 
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^' This bounty has relieyed jon and us ; and has gratifi- 
ed the donor." 

7%is is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. 
Bounty is a common substantive. (Repeat the person, num- 
ber, and case.) Has relieved is a regiilar verb active, in- 
dicative mood, perfect tense, third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative ** bounty," according to RiSe 1. 
which says, &c. You is a personal ^pronoun, of the second 
person plural, and in the objective case. (Repeat the go- 
vemment and rule,) And is a copulative conjunction. Us 
is a personal pronoun^ in the ol]^ective case. You and hs 
are put in the same case, according to rule xviii. which 
says, &c. And is a copulative conjunction. Has gratified 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, perfect tense, 
and third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
" bounty," understood. *' Has relieved,'^ and " Hasgrat^* 
ed" are in the same mood and tense, according to rule 
XVIII. which says, &c. 7^e is the definite article. Donor 
is a common substantive, of the third person, the singular 
number, and the objective case governed by the active 
verb ** has gratified," according to Rule xi. which says, 
Isc. See the Octavo Grammar, on Gender. 

** He will not be pardoned, unless he repent." 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
number, masculine gender, and in the nominative case. 
Will be pardoned is a regular passive verb, indicative mood, 
first future tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative " he," according to rule i. and com- 
posed of the auxiliaries " will be," and the perfect par- 
ticiple " pardoned." JVbt is a negative adverb. Unless 
is a disjunctive conjunction. He is a personal pronoun 
(Repeat the person^ number, gende7\ and case.) Repent is a 
regular verb neuter, in the subjunctive mood, the present 
tense, the third person singular, and agrees with its no- 
minative case *' he," accorditig to Rule 1. which says, 
&c. It is in the subjunctive mood, because it implies a 
future sense, and denotes uncertainty signified by# the 
conjunction << unless," agreeably to Rule 19, and the notes. 

" Good works being neglected, devotion is false." 
' Good works being neglectedy being independent 'of the 
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PART IV. 

V 

PROSODY. 

PaosooT consists of two parts: the former teaches 
the true paonunciation of words, comprisiiig acceict, 
Quantity, emphasis, pause, and tone; and the lat- 
ter, the laws of tersification. 



. ' ■> - ■ 

I • . CHAPTER I. '^ • . . '■ , 

: ' OF PRONUNCIATION, 5 - ^ ^ 



^ Section 1. Of Accent. 

' Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the 
Voice, on a certain letter or syllable in a word, that it 
may be better heard than the rest, or distinguished 
from them : as, in the word presiime, the stress of the 
voice must be on the letter m, and second syllable, sume^ 
which take the accent. 

As words may be formed of a different number of sylla- 
bles, from one to eight or nine, it was necessary to have 
some peculiar mark to distinguish words from mere sylla- 
bles ; otherwise speech would be only a continued succes- 
sion of syllables, without conveying ideas ; for, a^ words 
are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks, must 
cause the same in* the ideas for which they stand. It was 
therefore necessary, that the mind should at once perceive 
what number of syllables belongs to each word, in utter- 
ance. This might be done by a perceptible pause at the 
end of each word in speaking, as we form a certain dis- 
tance between them in writing and printing; But this 
would make discourse extremely tedious ; and though it 
might render words distinct, would make the meaning ol 
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ieotencef <ioiifii8ed. • Syllables might also be sufficientljr 
durtiDgaiihed bj a certain elevation or depression of voice 
unba one syllable of each word, which was the practice 
^some nations. But the English tongue has, for this pur- 
pose, adopted a inark of the easiest and simplest land, 
which is called accent, and i^rhich effectually answers the 
end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one syllable, J 
has one of them distinguished from the rest in this man* ^: 
ner ; and some writers assert, that every monosyllable of ] 
two or more letters, has one of its letters thus distinguished. ^ 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal • 
accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable 
in a word from the rest. The secondary accent is that 
stress which we may occasionally place upon another syl- 
lable, besides that which has the principal accent ; in order 
to pronounce every part of the worjl more distinctly, for- 
cibly, and harmoniously : thus, *' Complaisant, caravan,'' ' 
And " viohn,*' have frequently an accent on tl^e first as well • 
•«o' on the last syllable, though a somewhat ItfM forcible 
one. The same may be observed of " Repartee, referee, 
privateer, domineer,*' &c. But it must be observed, thai 
though an accent is allowed on the first syllable of these 
words, it is by no means necessary ; they may all be pro- 
nounced with one accent, and that on the last syllable, 
without the least deviation from propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not for- 
bid^ the accent always dwells with greatest force on that 
part of the word which, from its importance, the hearer has 
always the greatest occasion to observe : and this is neces- 
sarily the root or body of the word# But as harmony of 4^ 
termination frequently attracts the accent from the rootta ,.j 
the branches of words, so the first and most natural law K 
of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing the stress ]l> 
than any other. Our own Saxon terminations, indeed, % 
with perfect uniformity, leave, the principal part of the 
word u quiet possession of what seems its lawful proper ^ 
ty ; but Latin and Greek terminations, of which our lao-^ 
guage is full, assume a right of preserving their original 
accent, and subject almost every word Uiey bqstow upon 
us to theit own classical laws. 
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Accent, thetefore, seems to be regulated in R great iaea« 
sure by etymology. In words £rom the Saxon, the accent 
it gfenerally on the root ; in words from the learned lan- 
guages, it is generally on the termination ; and if to these 
we add the different accent we lay on some words, to dis- 
tinguish them from others, we seem to have the Uiree 
great principles of accentuation ; namely , the radical^ the 
terminationaij and the distinctive. The radical: as* 
" L6ve, 16Tely, Idveliness f* the terminatioDal : as, '* Har- 
mony, hann6nious ;" the distinctive : as, ^* C6nvert, to 
convert" 



ACCENT ON DISSTIXABLES, 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them ac- 
cented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of emphasis, 
we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two successive syl- 
lables : asy ** Di-r6ct, 86me-times ;'' but when these words 
are pronounced alone, they have never more than one 
accent. The word *' {i>m^n," is the only word wlucb is 
pronounced with two accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the for- 
mer syllable is commonly accented : as, *' Childish, king- 
dom, ictest, &cted, t6ilsome, J6ver, sc6ffer, fairer, f6re- 
most, z6alous, fdlness^ meekly, irtist.'* 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as, ^' To 
beseem, to be«*6w, to retfirn." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the acc^nt on the latter, and the noun 
on the former syllable : as, ^* To cement, a c6ment ; to 
contract, a contract ; to presi.ge, a presage.'' , 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns oflen have it 
on the latter syllable : as, *' Delight, perf6me.'' Those 
nouns which, in the common order of language, must have 
preceded the verbs, often transmit their accent to the verbs 
they form, and inversely. Thus, the noun ** w&ter" must 
have preceded the verb ** to w&ter," as the verb " to cor- 
respond,'' must have preceded the noun '* correspondent :" 
and *' to pursiie" claims priority to ** pursiiit." So that 
we mi^ conclude ,vwherever verbs deviate firom the rule* 
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it is seldom by chance> and' generally in those words only 
where a superior law of accent takes place. 

AU disqruables ending in y^ <mry ote, (e, uh^ ek^ Ur^ age^ 
tH^ef: as, *'Cr&nny, l&bour, willow, widlow;" except 
** alMw, avdwy end6w, beltfw, bestdw f «' bittle, b4i^, 
c&mbric, b&tter, co&rage, f&sten, qnfet ;** accent the for- 
mer syllable. 

Dissyllable nonns in er, as, ** Cinker, bitter,^ hare . 
the accent on the former syllable j^ 

Dissyllable^ verbs, terminating in a consonant and* e . 
final, as, " Comprise, esc&pe ;" or haying a diphthong ' 
in the last syllable, as, ^* Appease, reveal ;^ or ending in 
two consonants ; as, '* Attend ;'* have the accents on the 
latter syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a di{4tthong in the latter syl- 
lable, have commonly their accent on the latter syllable ; 
jBis, *' Appl&use ;'* except some words in ain: aS, ** Villain, 
curtain, moi(intauiw'^ ' 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on ue first 
syllable: as, "Lion, riot, quiet, liar, rdin;" except 
" create." 

ACCENT ON TRISYLLABLES* 

Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefix- 
ing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as, 
'* L6velines8, tenderness, contemner, w&goner, ph^ical, 
bespatter, c6mmenting, commanding, asstirance." 

Trisyllables ending in ot», a/, ton : as, " Arduous, capi- 
tal, mention,'' accent the first 

Trisyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the first 
syllable : as, *^ Cotintenance, c6ntinence, Armament, im- 
minent, Elegant, pr6pagate ;'' unless they are derived . 
from words having the accent on the last: as,- '' Conni- ^ 
vance, acquaintance ;** and unless the middle syllable 
has a vowel before two consonants : as, ** PromMlgate.^' ^ j 

Trisyllables ending in y\ as, " Entity, sp^cify^ liberty, 
victory, stibsidy,** commonly accent the first syllable. 

Trisyllables ending in re or U^ a<*c€Lt the first sylla- 
ble : as, "L^rible, theatre;" except " Disciple,'* an I 
some words which have a preposition : as, " £x&mple« 
indenture." 
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/ TrisjIlableB ending in ude^ commonly accent the first 
qrllabk : as, ** PlMtude, h&bitude, rectitude*" 

Trisyllables ending in atoTy hare the accent on the 

* middle syllable; as^ <*Spectitor, cre&tor/' &c.: except 
** 6rator, si^nator, birrator, legator." 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diph* 
thong, 9py " End^vour ;" or "a vowel before two conso- 
nants ; as, *' Domestic ;" accent the middle syllable* 

\ Trisyllables that have tl^ir accent on the last syllable, 
are commonly French : as, *' Acquiesce, t^part^e, maga- 
zine ;" or they are words formed by prefixing one or two 

. syllables to a longsyllable : as, ** Immature, overcharge.'' 

ACCENT ON FOLVSVLLABLES. 

' Polysyttables, or words of ihore than three syllables, 
generally foUow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived : aa^ " Arrogating, c6nt^nency, inc6ntinently» 
commendable, conmitlnicableness.'' 

Words ending in ator have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one : «s, ^ Emend&tor, 
gladi&tor, equivoc&tor, prevaric&tor." 

Words ending in le commonly have the accent on the 
first syllable ' as, ** Amicable, despicable :" unlesf the 
second syllable has a vowel before two consonants : as, 
/* Combilstible^ condemnable." 

Words ending in ton, ous^ and ty, have their accent on 
the antepenultimate, or last syllable but two : as^ *^ Sal- 
vfction, vict6rions, activi^J* 

Words which end in ta, to^.and cal, have the accent on 
the antepenult : as, " Cyclop&edia, punctilio, desp6tical." 

The rules redp^ctin^ accent, are not advanced as com- 
plete or infallible : they are merely proposed as usefiil. 
Almost every rule pf every language has its exceptions ; 
and, in Engjiiflb, as in other tongues, much must be learn- 
ed by example and authority. 

It may be fiirther observed, that though the syllable on 
which the principal accent is placed) is fixed and certain, 
yet we may, and do, frequently make the secondary prin- 
cipal, and the principal secondary : thus, " Caravan, com- 
plaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,'* 
may all have the greater stress on the first, and die less 
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on the last syllable, without any violent offence to the 
ear : nay, it maybe asserted, that the principal accent oa 
the first syllable of these words, and none at all on the 
last, though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating 
or discordant ; but placing an accent on the second syl- 
lablie of these words would aatirely derange them, and 
produce great harshness and dissonance. The same ob* 
serrations may be applied to ^\ demonstration, lamenta- 
tion, provocation, navigator, ^propagator, alligator," and 
every similar word in the language. 

Section 2. Of* Quantity. 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which is oc- 
cupied in pronouncing it. It is considered as long 

or SHORT. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on 
the vowel ; which occasions it to be slowly joined iii 

Eronunciation with the following letters : as, " FaD, 
ale, modd, hoUse, featurei'* , 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the con- 
sonant; which occasions the vowel to be quickly join- 
ed to the 5ucc€eding letter : as, " ant, bonnet, hung&.** 
A long syllable generally requires double the time 
of a short one in pronouncing it; thus, ''Mate" and 
**N5te'* should be pronounced as slowly again as ** MSt" 
and "Not." ^ j 

Unaccented jsyllables are'|^enerally short: as, "Id- 
mire, b61dness, sinner." But to this rule there are 
many exceptions : as^ " 41so, ^xlle, g4ngr6ne, tlmp!re> 
fSretaste," &c. 
When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is often 
< more or less short, as it ends with a single consonant, or 
with more than one t as, " S4dly, r6bber ; persist, m&teh- 
less." ' , I 

When the accent is on a semi-vowel, the time of the 
syllable may be prot^act^d, by dwelling upon the semi- 
vowel: as, "Cur, can', ftdfir:" but when the accent 
falls on a mute, the syllable cannot be lengthened in the 
- f amennanner : as, " Bi&bblei. captain, t6ttev/' / 
< The qqantity of TtWHi ha% in some nue^oire^ inftn 
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considered ander the first part of grammar^ which treats 
of the different sounds of Uie letters ; and therefore we 
shall dismiss t^s suhject with a few genei^al rules and 
observations. 

Ist, All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations ta, to, and tW, preceded by a single conso- 
nant, aire pronounced long : as, '< Regalia, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion :" except the vowel t, which in that 
situation is short : as, '^ Militia, punctilio., decision, con- 
trition." The only exceptions to this rule seem to be 
*' Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational." 

2d, All vowels that idimediately precede the termina- 
tions ity and ety, are pronounced 'ong : as, ** Deityi piety, 
spontaneity." But if one consonant precedes these ter- 
minations, every preceding accented vowel is short ; ex- 
.cept M, and the a in " scarcity," and " rarity ;" as, ^* Po- 
larity, severity, divinity, curiosity ; — ^impunity." Even u 
before two consonants contracts itself : as, ** Curvity, ta 
citnmity," kc. 

3d, Vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations ic and icaly preceded by a single consonant, 
are pronounced short ; thus, *' Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, 
harmonic,", have the vowel short ; while " Tunic, runic, 
cubic," have the accjented vowel long : and " FaniBttical, 
poetical, levitical, canonical," have the vowel short; but 
" Cubical, musical^^ &c. have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words, 
with the following terminations, is always pronounced short. 

loquy ; as, obloquy. parous; as, oviparous. 

strophe; as, apostrophe.*^ cracy; as, aristocracy. >. 
^ meter, as, barometet . gony ; as, cosmogony. . - 

^*[ r gonal ; as, diagonal. phony ; as, symphony. 

f '. * vcrous ; as, carnivorous. nomy / as, astronomy. ^ . 
i ' ferous; as, somniferous. tomy; as, iematomy. 
^ 1 Jluous ; as, superfluous. pathy; as, antipathy. 

^ I Jhtent; as, mellifluent 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of 
time in utterance, greafly depends on a due attention to 
the accent , it is absolutely necessary for every person 
wb» ifpxM attain a jnst and pkasmg delivery, to be mas- 
\^ of that pomt. Sci Am 9mltm^ik€ Ockuvo Grewimor 
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Section 3. Of Emphasis. 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of 
voice, by which we distinguish some word or words on 
which we design to lay particular stress, and to show 
how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes 
the emphatic words must be distinguished by a particu- 
lar tone of voice, as well as by a greater stress. - 

On the nght managemenl of the emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any 
words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and 
lifeless, but^the meaning often Wft ambiguous. If the 
emphasis be placed wrong, we shall pervert and confound 
the meaning wholly. To give a commoh instance : such 
a simple question as this, " Do you ride to town to-day ?" 
is capable of no fewer than four different acceptations, 
according as the emphasis is differently placed on the 
words. If it be pronounced thus : " Do you ride to town 
to-day ?" the answer may naturally be, ** No, we send a 
servant in our stead." If thus : " Do you ride to town 
to-day ?" answer, ** No, we intend to walk." ** Do^you 
ride 1o town to-day?" " No, we ride into the country." 
** Do you ride to town to-day?'*'* " No, but we shall^o- 
morrow," In like manner, in solemn discourse, the whole 
force and beauty of an expressron often depend on the 
emphatic word ; and we. may present to the hearers quite 
different views of the same sentiment, by placing the em- 
phasis differently. In the following words of our Saviour, 
observe in what different lights the thought is placed, ac« 
cording as the words are pronounced. *' Judas, betrayest 
thou the son of man with a kiss?" ** Betrayest thou," 
makes the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery. 
** Betrayest Ihouy* makes it rest upon Judas's connexiovi I 
with his master. *' Betrayest thou ^^e son of^nan^ rest9 1 
it upon our Saviour's persohal character and eminence* , 
** Betrayest thou the son of man with a kiss .^" turns it up- 
on his prostituting the signal of peace and friendship to 
the purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on the word that aski a ques* 
lion : as, " Who siud so V " When will he come ?'' «< What 
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And when two words are set in contrast, i)r in opposition 
to one another, they are both emphatic ; ^s, ** He is the 
iyranty not the /a<^€r, of his people ;'* " His subjects /ear 
mm, but they do not love hips." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that aU 
most every word is emphatical : as, '' Ye hills and dales, 
ve rivers, woods, and.p]ains :" or, as that pathetic expostu« 
lation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, " Why will ye die I" 
In th« latter short sentence, every word is emphatical, 
8tnd on which ever word we lay tne emphasis, whether 
on the first, second, third, or fourth, it strikes out a dif^ 
ferent sense, and open^ a new subject of moving expos* 
tula^on. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest ; so 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belong, and pre* 
sents it in a stronger light -to the understandmg. Were 
there no accents, words would be resolved into their origi- 
nal syllables: were there no emphasis, sentences would 
be resolved into their original words ; and, in this case, 
the hearer would be under the painful necessity, first, of 
mStkmg out the words, and afterwards, their meaning. 

Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. Simple » 
#hen it serves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
proposition ; complex, when, besides the meaning, it marks 
also some afiection or emotion of the nodnd ; or gives a 
meaning to words, which they would not have in their 
usual acceptation. . In the former case, emphasis is scarce- 
ly more than a stronger accent, with little or no change of 
tone ; when it is complex, besides force, therejs always 
superadded a manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis : ^* And Nathan said to David, Thou art the 
man." The emphasis on tJiou, serves only to point out the 
meaning of the speaker. . But in the sentence which fol- 
lows, we perceive an emotion of the speaker superadded 
tp the simple mining : " Why will ye die I" 

As the emphasis often falls on words in difierent parts 
of the same sentence, so it is firequently requiried to b^ 
continued, with a little variation, on two, and 8pmetim#i 
three words together. The following sentence exempli- 
fies koth the parts of this posilioii i* *< Jf ysu 9eek to BUifce 
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one richy study not to increase his stores y but to aimtnuft 
his desires,^^ Emphasis may be further distiDguished, into 
ihe weaker and the stronger emphasis. In the sentence, 
*< Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitution ;* 
we perceive more force on the ;ivord strengthen, than on 
any other ; though it is not equal to the stress which we 
apply to the word indifferent, in the following sentence * 
*^ Exercise and temperance strengthen even an ind^erewt 
constitution.'' It is also proper to remark, that the words 
exercise, temperance, constitiUiin, in the }ast example but 
one, are pronounced with greater force, than the parti- 
cles and and the ; and yet those words cannot properly be 
called emphatical : for the stress that is laid on them, is 
no more than sufficient to convey distinctly the meaning 
of each word. — ^From these observations it appears, that 
th^ smaller parts of speech, namely, the articles, con* 
junctions,, prepositions, &c. are, in general, obscurely 
and feebly expressed ; that the substantives, verbs, and 
more significant words, are firmly and distinctly pronoun- 
ced ; and that the emphatical words, those which mark 
the meaning of a phrase, are pronouhced with peculiar 
stress and energy, thbugh varied according to the degree 
of their importance. • 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regu- 
lator of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables 
is fixed, in words separately pronounced, yet it is muta- 
ble, when these words are ranged in sentences ; the long 
being changed into short, the short into long, ^ccordijig 
to the importance of the words with regard to meaning : 
and as it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can bt 
pointed out, emphasis must be the regulator of the quaiu 
tity. A few examples will make this point very evident 

Ple&s'd thoQ shftlt hear — and learn the secret power, &t 
PleasM thou shalt hear — and thou al6ne shalt hear—* 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear — in spite of them sh&lt hear^* 
Pleas'd thou sh&lt he&r — ^though not behold the fair-^ 

In the first of these instances, the words pleased and 
hiar, being equally emphatical^ are both long ; whilst .the 
two intermediate words, thiiu and shalt, being rapidljf 
passed overj as the sense demands are reduced % ashflfit 
quantity. 
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In the second instance, the word (hou by being the most 
important, obtains the chief, or rather the sole emphasiii ; 
and thus, it is not only restored to its natoral long quantibr, 
bat obtains from emphasis a still greater degree of kngth, 
than when pronounced in its separate state. This greater 
degree of leng^, is compensated by the diminution of 
quartity in the words pleased and hear^ which are soondcid 
shorter than in the preceding instance/ The word shalt 
still i^ontinues short. Here we may aliso observe, that 
though thouiB long in the ^t part of the Terse, it becomes 
short when repeated in the second, on account of the more 
forcible emphasis belonging to the word aldne, which fol* 
lowsij. 

In the third instance, the word shah having the endpha* 
sis, obtains a long quantity. And though it is impossible 
to prolong the sound of this word, as it ends in a pure 
mute, yet in this, as in all similar instances, the additional 
quantity is to be made out by a rest of the voice, propor- 
tioned to the importance of tha word. In this instance, 
we may also observe, that the word shaW^ repeated in the 
second part of the line, is reduced again to a short quan- 
tity. 

In the fourth instance, the word -^^ar placed in opposi- 
tion to the. word hehdld^ in the latter part of the line, ob- 
tains from the sense the claef emphasis, and a proportion- 
ate length. The words thou and t^^, are again reduced 
to short quantities ; and the word pleased lends some of 
the time which it possessed^ to the more important word 
htar. ^ 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of 
our syllables is not fixed ; but governed by emphasis. — ^To 
observe a due measurement of time, on all occasions, is 
doubtless very difficult ; but by instruction, attention^ and 
practice, the difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of word* and 
syllables, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the ac- 
cent. This is demonstrable from the following examples* 

" He shall increase, but I shall cfecrease." " There is a 
difference between giving and/drgiving." ** In thisspecies 
of composition, plausihility is much more essential than 
probability." In these examples, the emphasis requires 
the acfcent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not 
commonly belong 
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In order to acquire the proper management of the em.* 
iphasis, the great rule, and indeed Uie only rule po38ible to 
he ^en, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain it 
just conception of the force and spirit of the sentimento 
which he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis^ witfei 
e^act propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and' 
attention. It is far from heing an inconsiderable attain* 
ment It is one of the gpreatest trials of a true and just 
taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselyes^ 
and from judging accurately, of what is ^ttiest to IBtrik^ 
the feelings of other. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly pro- 
per to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying 
emphatical words too much. It is only by a prudent re* 
serve in the use of them, that we can give them any weight 
If they recur too often ; if a speaker or reader attempts 
to render every thing which he expresses of high import* 
ance, by a multitude of strotag emphases, we soon leam 
to pay httle regard to them. ^To crowd every sentence, 
with emphatical virords, is like crowding all the pages of 
a book with Italic characters, which, as to the effect, is 
just the same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

Section 4. Of Pauses, 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a totSU 
cessation of the voice, during a perceptible, and> m 
liiany cases, a measurable space of time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, with- 
out which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and tliat he 
m^y* hy these temporary rests, relieve the organs of 
speech, which otherwise would he soon tired by continued 
action : to the hearer, that the ear also may be relieved 
from the fatigue, which it would otherwise endure from a 
continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may have 
sufficient time to mark the distinction of sentences, and 
their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses ; 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. An 
emphatical pause is made, afler something has been said 
of peculiar moment, and on which we aeme to fix tiie 
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hearer's attention. Sometimeg, before such a tUng is said^ 
we usher it in with a pause of thi3 nature. Such pauses 
have the same efiect as a strong emphasis ; and are subject 
to the same* rules ; especially to the caution just now g^^en, 
of not repeating them too frequently. For as thay exche 
uncommon attention, and of course raise expectation, if 
the importance of the matter is not fully answerable to 
such expect$ition, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 
But tiie most frequent and the principal use of pauses, 
IS, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time 
to allow vthe speaker to draw his breath ; and the prbpei 
anddeUcate adjustment of such pauses, is one of themq/st 
nice and difficult articlea of dehvery* In all reading, «ad 
public speaking, the management of the breath requires a 
ffood deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide wordtt 
from one another, which have so intimate a Connexion, 
that they ought to be pronounced with the same breath, 
and without the least separation. Many sentences are 
miserably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally 
lost, by the divisions being made in the wrong place. To 
avoid this, every one, while he is speaking or reading, 
should be very careful to provide a full supply of breath 
for what he is to utter. It is a great iinistake to imagine, 
that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a period, 
when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be ga- 
thered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is 
Only suspended for a moment; and, by this management, 
one may always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the 
longest sentence, without improper ftterruptions. 
, Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordinary, 
sensible conversation ; and not upon the stiff artificial man- 
ner which we acquire, from reading books according to 
the common punctuation. It will by no means be sufficient 
to attend to the points used in printing ; for these are far 
from marking all the pauses which ought to be made in 
speaking. A mechanical attention to these resting-^^laces 
has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a similar tone at every stop, and a uniform ca- 
dence at every period. The primary use of points is, to 
assist the reader in discerning the gprammatical construe 
tion : and it is only as a secondarV object, that they regu« 
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To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must^ 
not only be made in the right place, but also accompaniedi 
with a proper tone of Foice, by which the nature of these! 
pauses is intimated ; much more than by the length of, 
them, which can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes . 
it is only a slight and simple snspension of voice that is- 
proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence in the voice is 
required ; and siometimes that peculiar tone and cadence, 
which denote the sentence to be finished. In all these 
cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the 
manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when en- 
gaged in real and earnest discourse with others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should 
be used when the sense is incomplete ; and the closing 
pausie, when it is finished. But there are phrases, in 
which, though the vsense iss not completed, the voice takes 
the closing, rath<»r than the suspending pause ; and others^ 
in which the sent^'nce finishes by the pause of suspension, • 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fali 
of the voice, or cadence^ with which many readers uni- 
formly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of 
propriety and energy than tliis habit. The tones and in-"' 
flections of the voice at the close of a sentence, ought to be 
diversified, according to the general nature of the dis- 
course, and the particular consiruction and meaning of 
the sentence. In plain narrative, and especially in argu-^ 
mentation, a small attention to the maiyier in which we 
relate a fact, or maintain an argument, in conversatioUj 
will show, that it is frequently more proper to raise the 
voice, than to let it fall, at the end of a sentence. Some 
sentences are so constructed, that the last words require 
a stronger emphasis than any of the preceding ; while 
others admit of being closed with a soft and gentle sound. 
Where there is nothing in the sense which requires the 
last sound to be elevated or emphatical, an easy fall, suf- 
ficient to show that the sense is finished, will be proper. 
And in pathetic pieces, especially those of the plamtive, 
tender, or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will oftes 
require a still greater cadence of the voice. The best 
method of correcting a uniform cadence, is frequently te 
read $elect sentences^ in which the style is pointed, and ia 
^which awiiiheitt are jSrequently introduced ; auid i^^gv*. 

T . .. .^ . 1 
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mentative pieces, or such as abound witb interrogativeSy • 
or earnfjst exclamation. 

Section 6, Of Tones, 

Tones arf different Both from ein|:»ha«is and pauses; 
consisting in the modulation of the voice, the notes or 
variations of sound which we employ in the expr ession 
•f our sentiments. 

[ Emphasis affects particular words> and phrases with a 
I degree of tone or inflection of the voice : but tones, pe* 
culiarly so called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and some- 
times even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of toners, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in communicating- its ideas^ is in 
a continual state of activity, emotion, or agitadon, from 
^ the different effects which those idea^ produce in the 
speaker. Now the end of such communication being, not 
merely to lay open the ideas, but also the different feel- 
ings which they excite in him who utters them, there 
i must be other signs than words, to manifest those feel- 
! ings ; as words uttered in a monotonou> manner, can re- 
present only a similar state of mind, perfectly free from 
all activity or emotion. As the communication of these 
internal feelings, was of much more C4>nsequence in our 
social intercourse, than the mere conveyance of ideas, 
the Author of our being did not, as in that conveyance , 
leave the invention of the language of emotion, to man ; 
but impressed it himself upon our nature in the same 
manner as he has done with regard to the rest of tbe ani- 
mal world ; aU of which express their various feehngs, by 
various tones. Ours indeed, from the superior rank that 
we bold, are in a high degree more comprehensive ; as 

ftliere is noi an act of the mind, an exertion of the fancy, 
or an emotion of the heart, which has not its peculiar 
tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be expressed ; 
and which is suited exactly to tbe degree of internal 
feeling. It is chiefly in the propev use of these tones, 
that 5ie life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of deliyery 
consist* 

An extract from the beautifld la«»entation of David OF^r 
Saul and Jonatlian, may serve as aa ezamj^e of what has 
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been said on this subject. *' The beauty of Israel is slaia 
upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen ! Tell 
it not in Gath ; publish it not in the i^treets of Askelon : 
lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest the 
daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains 
of Gilboa, let there be no dew^ nor rain upon you, nor 
fields of offerings ; for there the shield of the mighty was 
vilely ca^t away ; the shield of Saul, as' though he had 
not been anointed with oil ''" The tirst of these divisions 
expresses sorrow and lamentation ; therefore the note is 
low. The next contains a spirited command, and should 
be pronounced much higher. The other sentence, in 
which he makes a pathetic address to the mountam? where t 
his friends were siain, must be expressed in a note quite 
different from the two former ; not so low as the first, nor 
so high gs the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive 
tone.* 

This correct and natural language of the emotions, is 
not so dill^cult to be attained, as most readers seem to . 
imagine. If we enter into the spirit of the author^s sen- 
timents, as well ai* mto the meaning of his words, we shall 
not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tone^ For 
there are few people, who sjieak English without a ppo- 
vincial tone, that have not an accurate ilse of emphasis, 
pauseB, and tones, when they utter their sentiments in 
earnest discourse : and the reason that they have not the 
same use of them, in reading aloud the sentiments of 
others, may be traced to the very defective and^crronc- 
ou> method, in which the art of reading is taught ; wbejce ' 
by all the various, natural, expn ssive tones of speeds 
are suppressed, and a few artificial, unmeaning^ reading 
notes, are substituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers an attentiop to tlie 
tone and langpuage of emotions, we must be uBdecstoodto t 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in 1 
this point, as it is in other thingis. For >ivhen reading he- 
comes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical mannery 
and must be highly improper, as well as give offence jto 
the hearers ; because it is inconsistent with that delicacy 
and modesty, wUcb, onidl occasions, are indispeosAtOk 
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CHAPTER II 

; OF VERSIFICATION. 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes read 
]M)etical composition, it seems necessary to give the stu- 
dent some idea of that part of grammar, which explains the 
principles of versification ; that, in reading poetry, he may 
oe the better able to judge.of its correctness, and relish its 
beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting nature 
and sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often found to be 
highly interesting and instructive. 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain 
number and variety of syllables, according to certain 
lawsL 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of 
one verse, to the last sound or syllable of another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. We 
ehall consider these separately. ' ^- 

OF PQETICAL FEET. 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot. 
They are called feet^ because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as It were, steps along through the verse, in a 
measured pace ; and it is necessary that ti^f*, syllables 
which mark this regular movement of the vokl^, should, 
in some manner, be distinguished from the others. This 
distinction was made among the ancient Romans, by di- 
viding their syllables into long and short, and ascertaining 
their quantity by an exact proportion of time in sounding 
them ; the long being to the short, as two to one ; and 
the long syllables, being thus the more important, mark- 
ed the movement. In English, syllables are divided into I 
accented and unaccented ; and the accented syllables be- * 
ing as strongly distinguished from the unaccented, by the 
peculiar stress of Uie voice upon them, are equally capa* 
ble of marking the movement, and pointing out the regu- 
lar paces of the voice, 'as the long syllables were by theic 
quantity, among the Romans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels^ 
ihey aire exactly of the same naturA as the ancient feet^ 
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ano have the same just quantity in their syllables. So 
that in this respect, we hate all that the aucients^ had^' 
and tomething which they had not. We have in fact d^* 
phc. ies of each foot, yet with such a difiereuce, as tb 
fit tl tm for different purposes, to he appUed at. our plea- 
sure 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; 
and I is upon the knowledge and nght' appli^^^tion of 
these powers, that the pleasure and effect of numbers 
chiefly depend. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two. or of three 
syllables ; and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two 
jyllables, and four of three, as folio ws^ . 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLC. 

A Trochee -w A Dactyl -^^ w 

An iambus w- * . An Amphibrach w - «# • 

A Spondee -" An Anapaest ^ ^'• 

A Pyrrhic^ ^ A Tribracb w -^ w 

' A Trochee has the first syllable accented^ and the last, 
unaccented : as, ^' Hatefiil, pettish.*" 

An Iambus has the first !?yllable unaccented, and the lasl 
accented as, •* Betray, consist." ■ 

A Spondee has both the words tor syllables arceate^ 
as, *' The pale moon." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented: . 
as, ^' on the tall tree." 

A Dactyl ha? the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented: as, ** L&bourer, p6siiible." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unac* 
cented ; and the middle one accented : as, ** Delightful, 
domestic.'' 

An AnapsBSt has Uie two first syllables unaccented, and 
the last accented : as, '* Contr&vene, acquiesce." 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccent^ : as, '* NCl* 
mer&bl§, c6nquerable.'' 

Some of these feet may be denominated principal feet; 
as pfeces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly termed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and 
Anapaest* The others may be termed secondary feet , 
because their chief use is to diversify the numbers, andlto 
itaproye the verse. 

^ Vf « ihaB tot explain the mature of the priodpal &6t 1; 
fifV^.^^v. ♦^^ . Ts ' m 
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IAMBIC venefl may be divided into several speciefl, 
accordinn^ to the number of feet or syllables of which tbey 
ate composed* 

1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of 
a& lambcM, with an additional short syllable : as. 

Disdaining, 

Complaining,' 

Consenting, 

Repenting. '^ 

We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met with 
ib stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincides With 
the Amphibrach. 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to 
1>e continued through any great number of lines. It con 
iists oftwo Iambuses. 

Wh&t place is here ! 

What scenes appear ! . ' ^ 

To me the rose t 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short syl- 
Mtble : as, 

Upon & mount&in 

Beside a fountam. \^ 

f 3. The third form consists of /Arfe Iambuses '^ ^^ 

* In places far or near, i 

[ Or famous or obscure, v. .^ 

^ Where wholesome is the air, v 

i. Or where the most impure. 

t{ someti^ies admits of an additional short syllable - as^ 
O&r hearts no longer langiiish. 



4- 4. The fourth form is made up of /our Iambuses. 

/ r;. And may &t last my wSary age. 

Find out the peaceful hermitage. 






5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consisU of jtvf 
ranboses. 

Is: How lov'd, how vatiM once, ftvfiils thee n^t, j^T 
/"< ! ^^ Vhom relatecd V |y wht» lief tt ;^ -^j^/ 
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A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
*Tw all thou art» auii all the proud shaU be« 



.;; Be wise to-day, 'tis madness to defer : - . 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form 
it consists of five Iambuses ; but by the admission of other 
feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapaests, kc. it is capable of 
many varieties. Indeed, most of the English common 
measures may be varied in the same way, as well as by 
the different position of their pauses. * ^ 

6. l^he sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called the 
Alexandrine measure, it consists o{ six Iambuses. 

* For thou lirt but of dust ; be humble and be wis^. 
The Alexandrine is Aometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme ; and when used sparingly, and with judgment, 
occasions ah agreeable variety. 

The seas shftll waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; . " 

But fix'd his word, his saving powV remains . > / 
Thy realm for ever lasts ^ thy own Messiah reigns* * 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure, 
is made up of seven Iambuses. 

The L5rd descended Trom 2b6ye, 
And bow'd ch« heavens high. .^ 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it if now 
l^roken mto two ; the tirst containing four fett, and tke 
second three : 

When all thy mercies, O my God ! ,, ^\ . r'y 

My rising soul surveys, .. .\'-^?^ ^ ' 

Transported with the view, I'm lost W.'J> 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on eren 
syllables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in gene- 
ral, more melodious, as this rule is more strictly observed* 

TROCHAIC verse is of several Idndi. i 

!• The shortest Trochaic verse in •irla'Byvq^^i^bifsSll 

of one Trochee and a lonft syllable^ r - ^^y ^'*^.* ^^ 
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TumiUtcc^Me, ^ . 

Sink to peace. 
Xhis measure is defective in dignity^ and can Mldoa ke 
used on serious occasions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic connstt of 
t»9 feet ; and is likewise so hrief, that it is rarely iised for 
any very serious piirpose. 

On th^ mountain I 

By a feiintaip. .. 

U sometimes contains two fee$ or trocbeieSst iiiib an a4d9t- 

tional long syllable : a»« 

In th€ days of old 
Fables plamly told. 

3. The third species consists of three trocbeea : mm. 

When our hearts are mduming : 
•r of three trochees^ with an additional lonj^ syllaMe : ■» 

Restless mortals t5iJ for ndugbt ; 

Bliss in vain from earth is sought % 

Bliss, a native of the sky, ^ 
t Never wanders. Mortals, try j ^ 

t There you cannot seek in vain ; v 

For to seek her is to gain. 

4 The fourth Trochaic species consists ^t fim Ir^ 
chees: as, 

Rdund M r5ars th^ tempest louder* 

This form may take an additional long syllable, M MtowB . 

IdlS 3,fl^r dinner In his chEir^ 
Sat a fiirnier, ruddy, fat, and fair. 
^Sut this measure b very uncommon. 

t 5. The fifUi Trochaic species \s likewise UCtllBIDft* 
7l is composed oi fiv*i trochees. 

All th&t walk on foot or r|de In chlELridtSi 

All that dwel^ in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic eoBtisli tf 
$%x trochees : as, 

^ On d mountfiiQ, stretch'd bigne&th khMtj wfUow, 
j^( Xiay a skep herd swaio^ smd Tkw'i Oie nlBbfi WOsiw* 
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iThis seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our 
language admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be 
jplaced on the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, we 
shall give only one example of one species of it; 

From the low pleasures of this fallen nature, 
Rise we to higher, &c. 

ANAP^STIC verses are divided into several species 

1 . The shortest anapaestic verse must be a single ana- 
paest: as, I 

But in vain, | 

They complain. * I 

This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by lading 
the stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we 
might make a trochaic. And tlierefore the first and sim- 
plest form of our gehuioe A^^apxstic verse, is made up of 
two Anapaests : as, *l" 

But his cour&ge. 'gRn fail, \ 

For no arts could avail, ' . ^ 

This form admits of an additional short syllable. | 

Then his courage "gan fail him, ' » ; 

For no arts could avail him. 

2. The second species consists of three Anapaests. , 

ye woods, spread your branches ftpace ; 

To youT deepest recesses 1 fly ; * 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chace ; 
I would vanish from every eye. 

. This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, bo< ' 
in solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists ol 
four Anapaests. 

Mfty I govern my pas<4ions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 
This measure will admit of a short syllable at' the end^ 

On th^ warm ch^ek 5f youth, smiles and roses ire 
blending. 
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The preceding are the different kinds of the principal 
feet, in their more simple forms. They are capable • of ' 
numerous vanations, by the intermixture of those feet 
with each other ; and by the admission of the secondary 
feet. 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of 
feet formed by accent : and that when the acceht l&lls on 
vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quan* 
tity. That the student^^ay clearly perceive this differ* 
ence, we. shall produce a specimen of each kind. 
O^^r heaps 6f niins stllk'd thd stately hind. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each se» 
cond syllable, in the folhjwing line, we shall find the 
same Iambic movement, hni formed by accent on conso- 
nants, except the last syllable. 

Then rdstling, crkckiiug, crashing thtlnder down. 

Here the time of the short accented s>yliables, is com- 
pensated by a short pause, at the end of each word to 
which they belong. 

We now proceed to show the manner in Which ^^try 
is varied and improved, by the admission of secondary 
feet into its composition. 

Murmuring, and with him ded the shades of night. 

The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

O'er m^ny a frSzen, wduy a fiery Alp. 

This line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with iambics. 

InnumerS,bl^ before th' Ahnig^ity's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See th6 bold youth strain up the threat'ning steep. 

In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second a 
genuine Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by ac- 
cent. 

In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the 
second a Spondee. 

Thftt 5n weak wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the preceding view of English versification, we 
may see what a copious stock of materials it possesses 
For we are no^ only allowed the use of all the ancient 
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noetic feet, io onr heroic measure, but we have, as be* 
nre obserrecK duplicates of each, agreeing in moyementy 
though differing in measure,^ and which make different 
impressions on the ear; an opulence peculiar to our 
language, and which ma^ be the source of a boundless 
Yariety. 



OF POETICAL PAUSES* 



There are two sorts of pauses, one fi>r sense, and one 
for melody, perfectly distinct from each other. The for- 
'mer may be called sentential^ the latter hamtomc pauses. 

The sentential pause? are those which are known to ufl 
by the name of stops, and which have names given them; 
as the comma, semicolon, colon, aud period. 

The harmonic pause? may he subdivided into the final 
pause, ^ and the ccesural pause. These sometimes coincide 
with the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
state, that is, exist where there is no stop io the sense. 

The final pause takes place at the end of the line« 
closes the verse, and marks the measure : the caesura! 
divides it into equal or une((ual parts. 

The final pause preserves the melody^ without inter- 
fering with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly 
marks the bound of the metre ; and being made only by 
a suspension of the voice, not by any change of note, it 
can never affect the sense. This is not the only advan- 
tage gained to numbers, by- this final pause or stop of 
suspension. It also prevents that monotony, that same- 
ness of note at the end of lines, which, however pleas- 
ing to a rude, is disgusting to a delicate ear. For as 
this final pause has no peculiar note of its own, but 
alwa3rs takes that which belongs to the preceding word, 
it changes continually with the matter, and is as various 
as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions^ 
marks the difference between prose and- verse ; which 
will be evident from the following arrangement of a iistW 
poetical lines. 

* Movement and meiutire tre thw distkiguisfaad. Jtforement Ofit ntt tte 
^fotjcernvt order of soundi, whether from stroog to weak, from loi% to iborli 
«r vue term. Meanm nmfies the vnmortiaD of tint, both ia maahtm 
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Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that for- 
bidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater 
man restore us, and regain the blissful seat, sing hea- 
venly muse !" 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that 
this was verse ; but would take it for poetical prose« By 
properly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the 
passage to its true state of verse 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, - 

With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
verse, in such a manner, as to make every line sensible 
to the ear ; for, what is the use of melody, or for what 
end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading hia 
lines, we suppress his numbers, by omitting the final 
pause; and degrade them, by our pronunciation, into 
mere prose ? 

The Caesura is commonly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
syllable of heroic verse 

On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second foot ? 
as, - 

The silver eel" in shining volumes roll'd. 
The yellow carp" in scales bedropp'd with gold. 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foov: 
as, 

Round broken colvimns" clasping ivy twin'd, 
O'er heaps of ruin" stalk'd the stately hind. 
On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot : as^ 
I Oh say what stranger cause" yet unexplor'd, 

Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord. 
A line may be divided into three portions, by two 
cassuras : as. 

Outstretch' d he lay" on the cold ground" and oft " 
Look'd up to heav'n. 
There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited im 
ifae nature of the couplet^ by iutroducing semi-pauseSp 
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which divide the line into four pauses. This semi-pans^ 
may be called a demi-ccesura* 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 

Glows' while he reads'' but trembles' as he writoi. 

Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale. 

Rides^ in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm. 

OF SfELODY, HARMONY, AND EXPRESSION. 

Having shown the general nature of feet and pauses^ 
the constituent parts of verse, we shall now point out^ 
more particularly, their use and importance. 

Melody 9 harmony, and expression, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleas- 
ing effect produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement 
of the constituent parts of verse, according to the laws of 
measure and movements By harmony, an effect produ- 
ced by an action of the mind, in comparing the different 
members of a verste with each other, and perceiving a 
due and beautiful proportion between them. By ex- 
pression, such a choice and arrangement of the constitu- 
ent parts of verse, as serve to enforce and illuitrate the 
thought or the sentiment. 

We snail consider each of these three objects in vers! 
fication, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

1st. With regard to melotiy. 

From the examples which we have gi^en of^ verses 

' composed in all the pnncipal feet, it is evident that a 

considerable portion or melody is found in each of them, 

though in different degrees. Verses made up of pure 

tambics have an excellent melody. 

That the final and caesural pauses contribute to melody, 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the uy 
stances which we have already given of those pauses. 
To form lines of the first melody, the caesura must be at 
the end of the second, or of the third foot, or in the mid* 
die of the third; 

2d, With respect to harmony. > 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a &ne li^r- 

mony; but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such 

verses, is always in the same places, that is, od every 

Second syllable, such a uuifonnitj* would disgust fbe «ar 
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iQ a long succession ; and therefore such changes wem 
sought for, .as might introduce the pleasure of variety^ 
without prejudice to melody ; -or which might eyeq con* 
tribute to its improvement. Of this nature was the ia- 
troduction of the Trochee, to form the first foot of an - 
heroic verse : as, 

FivoQrs to none, to all she smiles ext^nds^ 
O'fl she rejects, but never once offends. 
Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the re- 
maining feet are in th^ Iambic movenlent. In the fol- 
lowing line of the same movement, the fourth foot is a 
Trochee. 

All these our notidns vain, sees &tid derides. 
The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with* 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics 
and Spondees ; in which, two impressions in the one foot ' 
make up for the want of one in the other ; and two long 
syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the 
sum of the quantity of the two feet, equal to two Iambics. 

On the green bank to look int6 the clear 
Smooth lake thdt to me seem'd another sky. 

Stood rul'd stood vast infinitude canf inM. 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 
Which manj^ a bard had ch&unted m&ny & day. 

In this line, we find that two of the feet are Amphi- 
lH*achs ; and three. Iambics. 

We have before shown that the wesur . iiQproves the 
melody of verse ; and we shall now spoak of its other 
more important office, that of being the chief source of 
harmonv u\ numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harpiony, by means 
of the caesura, arises from comparing two members of die 
same line with earh other, divided in the manner to be 
seeii in the instances before mentioned : because the 
beauty of proportion in the members, according to each 
of these divisions, is founded in nature ; being as one to 
two — two to three— or three to two. 
I Thp next degree arises from comparing the members 
#f a GQ^piet, or two contiguous lines : as, 

$ese this bold youth'' strain up the threat'ning steep, 
Rufh 4hfd' the duckets'' dowsi tke valleys sweep. ^ 
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Here we find the cssara of the first line, at the end of 
the jsecond foot ; and in the middle of the third foot, in 
the last line. 

Han^ o'er their coursers' heads" with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back' beneath the flying steed. 
In this couplet, the caesura is at the end of the third 
foot, in the first line ; and of the second, in the latter line. 
The next perception of harmony arises from comparing 
a greater number of lines, and observing the relative pro- 
portion of the couplets to each other, in point of similarity 
and diversity, as : 

Thy forests Windsor" and thy green retreats, 
At once the monarch's" and the muse's seats, 
Invite my lays." Be present Sylvan maids. 
Unlock your springs" and open all your shades. 
Not half so swift" the trembling doves can fly. 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves. 
When through the clouds" he drives the txembling 
doves. 
In this way, the comparison of lines variously appor- 
tioned by the different seats of the three caesuras, may be 
the source of a great variety of harmony, consistent with 
the finest melody. This is still increased by the intro» 
duction of two caesuras, and much more by that of semi- 
pauses. The semi-pauses double every where the terms 
of comparison ; give a more distinct view of the whole and 
the parts ; afford new proportions of measurement, and 
an ampler scope for diversity and equality, those sources 
ofbeauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided^ operates' unspent. 

3d. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they na- 
turally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, 
which is consonant to that produced by the emotion in 
the mind ; and the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic, 
Iambic, or Spondaic, prevails even in common discourse, 
according to the different nature of the sentiments ex- 
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pressed. To imitate nature, therefore, the poet, iil ar- 
^ranging his words in the artificial composition of verse, 
must take care to make the movement correspond to the 
sentiment, by the proper use of the several kinds of feet : 
and this is the first and most general source of expression 
in numbers. 

That a judicioud management of the feet and pausesi 
may be peculiarly expressive of particular operations and 
sentiments, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few 
select examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown by an uncommon succession of long* syllables, 
which detain us to surv'^ey the huge arch fiend, m his nxed 
posture. 

So stretchM out huge in len^ the arch fiend lay. 

The next example afibrds instances pf the power of a 
Trochee beginning a hue, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

— — and sheer within 

Lights 6n his feet : as when a prow;ling wolf 
Le4ps o'er the f^nce with ease into the fold. 

The Trochee which begins the line shows Satan in the 
act of lighting: the Iambus that follows^ fixes him — 
".Lights on his feet,'* 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, 
makes us see the wolf—" lekp o'er the ftnce.'* — But as 
the mere act of leaping over the fence, is not the only 
circumstance to be attended to, but also the facility with 
which it is done,'this is strongly marked, not only by the 
smooth foot which foUows—r" with ease" — itself very ex- 
pressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic preceding the last 
foot — " intS the fold"-— -Which indeed cardes Sie wolf— 
" with ease intd the fold.'* 

r The following insTtanctes sliow the effects produced by 
caesuras, so placed iis to divide the line into very unequal' 
portions : such m that after th^ ^rst, and before the last 
semipede. 

■ "J ' ■ ■' > . ^thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day" or the sweet approach of even or mom* 

Here the ca^ura after the first semipede Day^ stojMi us. 
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tinexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagrinatioQ with 
the neatness of the authot's loss, the loss of sight 

No sooner had th' Almighty eeas'd, but all 

The multitude of angels, <with a shout 

Loud'' as from numbers ivithout number'' sweet 

As from blest voices utterii^ joy. . 

There is something very sti&ing in this uncommoii 

caBsura, which suddenly stops iherreader, to reflect on the 

importance of a particukir word. 

We shall close the subject^with an example pontaining 
the united powers of many of thej)rinciple3 which have 
t»een explained. 

Dire wSs the t6s8fng" deep the groans'^ Despftir" 
Tended the sick" btisiest from coVich to cotich" 
And over them tritimph^nt de&th'MiKs d^rf' 
Shook'' but delay'd to strike. 

Many of the rules and (Jbservations respecting Prosody^ 
are taken from '* Sheridan's Art of Reading ;" to which 
book the Compiler refers the ingemoos student, for mot% 
extensive information on the subject. 

U2 
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PUNCTUATION* 

/ PuNdTiTATiON IS the ait of dinding a written eonipcH 
sition into sentences, or parts of sentences, by points or 
stops, for the purpose of marking the different pauses 
which the sense^ and an accurate pronunciation require. 
j The Comma rt^resents the shortest pause ; the Se- 
micolon, a pause double that of the comma; the Colon, 
double that of the seitiicolon ; and the Period, double 
that of the colon. 

^ The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot 
be defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The 
same composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slow- 
er time ; but the proportion between the pauses should be 
ever invariable. 

In order moris clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we must distinguish between an tmper* 
feet phrase, a simple sentence, and a compound sentence. 
: An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to a proposition or sentence : as, '' Therefore ; 
sn haste ; studious of pfaise." 

1 A simple sentepce has but one subject, and one finite 
verb, expressed or implied : as, *' Temperance preserves 
health." 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one 
finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it consists 
of two or more simple sentences connected together : as, 
'^Good nature mends and beautifies all objects ;" *^ Virtue 
xefines the affections, but vice debases them.'' 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of 
them, may be accompanied with several adjuncts : as, the 
object, the end, the circumstance of time, place, mariner, 
and the like : and the subject or verb may be either im- 
mediately connected with them, or mediately ; that is, by 

'' * Aj puDctuatkn if kHrVded to aid both the sense, and the prommciation of 
• jenteooe, it could not have been exclu8irel7 discussed under the part of Syn- 
tt^ or of Flrosodv. The nature of the sulgect, its extent and importanoe, and 
tlygnunmatifa] knowledge which it presupposes, have induced os to wake it a 
M&t and subKSLuent anide. 



being connecteiTwilh some^nff which is connected with 
gome .other, and so on : as, *' The mind, unoccupied with 
useiRii knowledge, becomes a magazine of trifles and fol- 
lies." 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and 
compound members. See page 125. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THM COMMA. 
The Comma usually separates those parts of a sen^ 
tence, 'which, though very closely connected in sense 
and construction, require, a pause between them. 

Rule i. With respect to a simple sentence, the several 
words of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points are requisite, except a 
full stop at the end of it : as, *^ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom." ** Every part of matter swarms 
with living creature's." 

A simple sentenpe, however, when it is a long one, and 
the nominative case is accompanied with inseparable ad- 
lUDcts. may admit of a pause immediately before the verb : 
as, '' The good taste of the present age, has not allowed 
us to neglect (kfn cultivation of the English language :" 
*' To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real 
defect in character. " 

Rule ii. When the connexion of the different parts of a 
simple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a, 
comma is usually introduced before the beginning, and at 
the end of this phrase ; as, '^ I remember, with gratitude^ 
his goodness to me :" *' His work is, in many respects, very 
imperfect. It is, therefore, not much approved.'' Butwhen 
these interruptions are slight and unimportant, the com- 
ma is better omitted : as, '' Flattery is certainly pernici- 
ous ;" *< There is surely a pleasure in beneficence." 

In the generality of compound sentences, there is fre^ 
quent occasion for commas. This will appear from the 
following rules ; some of which apply to simple,, at well 
as to compound sentences. 

Rule hi When two or more nouns occur in the same 
construction, they are parted by a comma :- at,. *' Reason, 
yiltac> atswet ma i^^at aim:" ^^Tbekmbaad^ mS^ 
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and children, suffered extremely*'* " They took away 
their furniture, clothes^ and stock in trade :" *< He k 
alternately supported by his &ther, his uncle, and his 
elder brother." 

From this rule 4here is mostly an exception, with re« 
gardto two nouns closely connected^by a conjunction : as, 
" Virtue and vice form a strong contract to each other :'* 
** Libertkies call religionbigotryor superstition ;" " There 
is a natural difference between merit and demerit, virtue ^ 
and vice, wisdom and folly." ^ut if the parts connected 
are not short, a comma may be inserted, though the 
conjunction lis expressed : as, '' Romances may be said to 
be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerods incentives to evil ;" 
'' Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, and 
the vigour of our minds." •• 

Rule i v. Two or more adjectives belonging to the same 
substantive ar^ikewise separated by commas : as, ** Plain, 
honest truth, wants no artificial covering ;" " David was 
a brave, wise, and pious man ;" " A woman, gentle, sen- 
sible, well-educated, and re^ligious ;***** The most inno- 
cent pleasures are the sweetest, the most rational^ the 
most affecting, and the most lasting.'' 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a con- 
junction, are not separated by a comma: as, "True 
worth is modest and retired ;*" ^' Truth is fair and artless^ 
simple and sincere, uniform and consistent." " We 
must be wise or foolish ; there is no rpedium." 
. Rule v. Two or more verbs, having the same nomina- 
tive case, and immediately following one another, are 
also separated by commas : as, " Virtue supports in adver- 
sity, moderates in prosperity :" "In a. letter, we may ad- 
vise, eihort, comfort, -request, and disciissV" 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are 
an exception to the above rule : as,-" The study of natu- 
ral history expands anc2 elevates the mind;" "Whether 
Wtt eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should be moderate.^' 

Two or more, participles are subject to^a similar rule, 
and exception : as, '* A man, fearing, serving, and loving 
his Creator ;" **" He "was happy in being lovedy esteemed 

«• As a considerable pause in pronimciation, is necessary betireeo the last 

fKNin and the verb, a comma should he inserted to denote it But as do pause 

ik allowable between the last adjective and the ooun, under Rule IV. tli* 

•comma- is tRierepivperly omitted. S)ee Wj)i£iKEH*s £./eineii(s.y JSfiKfllBa. . 
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and respected ;'' << By being admired and flattered^ wei 
are often comipfted.'* 

Rule vi. Two or more adverbs immediately succeed- 
ing one another, must be separated by conltnas : aa, 
«« We are fearftilly, wonderftilly framed ;" ^* Success ge» 
nerally depends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigor* 
ously, in what we undertake."' 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunctioo^ 
they are not parted by the comma : as, " Some men sii| 
deliberately and presumptuously ;" " Tiiere is no Jtnid* 
die state ; we must live virtuously or vitiously '^ 

Rule vii. When participles are followed by something 
that depends on them, they are generally separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a comma : as, *' The kingi, 
approving the plan, put it in execution ;" ** His talents, 
formed for great enterprises , could "pot fai^of rendering 
him conspicuous ;" '^ All mankina compose oire family) 
assembled under the eye of one common Father.'* 

Rule vni. When a conjunction is divided by a phrase 
or sentence from the verb to which it belongs, such in<^ 
tervening pbrase has usually a comma at each extremity : 
as, " They set out early, and, before the close of the 
day, arrived at the destined place." 

Rule ix. Expressions in a direct address, are separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas : as, ** My son^ 
g^ve me thy heart ;" " I am obliged to you, my friends, 
for your many fiivours." 

Rule x. The case absolute, and the infinitive mood ab- 
solute, are separated by commas from the body of the 
sentence : as, ** His father dying, he succeeded to the 
estate ;" " At length, their ministry performed, and race 
well run; they left the world in peace ;" " To confess, 
the truth, I was much 'in fault.*' 

Rule n. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to 
other nouns in the same case, by way of explication or 
illustration, when accompanied with adjuncts, *are set 
off by commas : as, " Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, 
was eminent for his zeaf and knowledge ;" " The but- 
terfly, child of the sumnner, flutters in the sun." 

But if such noun^ are single, or only form a proper 
name, they are not divided: as, "Paul the aposflei**, 
*♦* The emperor Antoninus wrote an excelleat boo^^ 
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Rule xii. Simple members of sentences connected by 
comparatives, are for the most part distinguished by a 
comma : as, ^' As the hart panteth after the water brooks^ 
80 doth my soul pant afler thee ;" ^* Better is a dinner of 
herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it/' 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in general, better omitted : as, " How much 
better is it to get wisdom than gold !" ^^ Mankind act often^ 
er from caprice than reason." 

Rule xiii. When words are placed in opposition to each 
other, or with some marked variety, they require to be 
distinguished by a comma : as, 

" Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, yet not duU ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

<' Good men; iif this frail, imperfect state, are often found, 
not only in union with, but in opposition to, the views 
and conduct of one another." 

Sometimes when th^ word with which the last preposi- 
tion agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma be<^ 
fore it : as, " Many states were in alliance with^ and im 
der the protection of Rome." 

The same rule and restrictions must be applied when 
tiTo or more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, 
'^ He was composed both under the threatening, and at the 
approach, of a cruel and lingering death ;" ** He was 
not only the king, but the father of his peo[de." 

Rule xiv. A remarkable expression, or a short obser- 
vation, somewhat in the manner of a quotation, may be 
properly marked with a comma : as, " It hurts a man's 
pride to say, I do not know {\' ** Plutarch caUs lying, tlie 
vice of slaves." 

Rule xv. Relative pronouns are connective words, 
and generally admit a comma before them : as, ^' He 
preaches sublimely, who live.** a sober, righteous, and 
pious life ;" '^ There is no charm in the female BCXyWhich 
can supply the place of virtue." 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely con- 
nected by a relative, restraining the general notion of the 
antecedent to a particular sense, the comma should be 
omitted: as, *' Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue 
must make ;" *' A ma,n who is of a detracting spirit, will 
misconstrue the most innocent words that can be put to- 
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fether." In the latter example, the assertion is not of 
•* a iQan in general," but of" a man who is of a detract- 
ing spirit ;" and therefore they should not be separated. 

The fiileenth rule applies equally to cases in which the 
relative is not expressed, but understood : as^ ^* It was 
from piety, warm and unaffected, that his morals derived 
strength." " This sentiment, habitual and strong, influ- 
enced his whole conduct." In both of these examples,- 
the relative and verb Tuhich was^ are understood. 

Rule xvi. A simple member of a sentence, contained 
within another, or following another, must be distinguish- 
ed by the comma : as, ** To improve time T^hilst we are 
blessed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness.'^ 
*' Very oflen, while we are complaining of the vanity, 
and the evils of human life, we make that vanity, and 
we increase those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
very closely connected, the comma is unnecessary : as> 
** Revelation tells us how we may attain happiness." 

"VVhen a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its govern 
ing verb, with several words between them, those words 
should generally have a comma at the end of them ; as^ 
** It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade 
one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 
dependence, and succeeding one another, are also divided 
by commas : as, *' To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward l|ite' deserv- 
ing, are humane and noble employments." • 

Rule xvii. When the verb to be is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be 
made the nominative case to it, the former is generally 
separated from the latter verb, by a comma : as, " The 
most obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all association? 
with bad men." " The first and most obvious remedy 
against the infection, is, to withdraw from all associations 
with bad men." I 

Rule xviii. When adjuncts or circumstances are of im- 
portance, and oflen when the natural order of them is in- 
verted, they may be set off by commas : as, " Virtue must 
be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
iTaily and repeated e^er^ma*^* *** Vices, like i^i^dpB^s^ 
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towards the evening of life, grow great and monstrous.'^ 
" Our interests are interwoven by threads innumerable ;'* 
*^ By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven.*' 

Rule xix. Where a veiHb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule^ 
which, besides comprising some of the preceding rules^ 
will apply to many cases not determined by any of them 
a^, " From law arises security ; from security, curiosity j 
from curiosity, knowledge .*' In this example, the verb 
" arises" is understood before " curiosity'^ and " know- 
ledge ;" at which words a considerable pause is. necessary. 

Rule xx. The woirdd, hay, so, hence, again, Jirst, se- 
condlf^, formerly y now, lastly, once more, above all, on ike 
contrary, in the next place, in short, and all other words and 
phrases of the same kind, must generally be separated 
from the context by a comma : as, ** Remember thy best 
and first friend ; formerly, the supporter of thy inrancy, 
and the guide of thy childhood ; now, the guardian of 
thy youth, and the hope of thy coming years." " He 
feared want, hence, he over-valued riches. " This con- 
duct may heal the difference, nay, it may constantly pre- 
f ent any in future." " Finally, I shall only repeat what 
has been oflen justly said." ** If the spring put forth no 
blossoms, in summer there will be no beauty, and in ati- 
tumn^ no fruit ; so, if youth be trifled away without im- 
provement, riper years may be contemptible, and old age 
miserable»" 

In maJQiy of the foregoing rules and examples, great re- 
gard must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the 
proportion which they bear to one another. An attention 
to the sense of any passage, and to the clear, easy com- 
munication of it, will, it is presumed, with the aid of the 
preceding rules, enable the student to adjust the proper 
pauses, and the places for inserting the commas. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 
Th£ Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sen- 
tence into two or more parts, not so closely connected 
as those which are separated by a comma, nor yet so 
little dependent on each other, as those which are dis- 
ir/iguishcd by a cijlon. 
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The semicobm 18 «oinetim'es used, when die pMcecKng 
member of the sentence does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the following clause : and some- 
times when the sense of that member would be complete 
without the concluding one : as in the following instan- 
ces t '^ As the desire of approbation, when it works accord* 
ing to reason, improves die amiable part of our species 
in every thing that is laudable ; so nothing is more de- 
structiye to them when it is governed by vanity and folly." 

" Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from 
worldly affairs, is not what religion requires ; nor does it 
even 'enjoin a long retreat from them/' 

*' Straws swim xipon the surface ; but pearls lie at the 
bottom/' 

* Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; - 
that knowledge will always be progressive ; and that all 
future generations will continue to make discoveries, of 
which we have not the least idea " ^ 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE COLpN. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two oi ' 
more parts, less connected than those which are sepa- 
rated by a semicolon; but not so independent as acpa* 
rate distinct sentences. ^4!... ^ 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three fol I 
lowing cases. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself^ 
but followed by some* supplemental remark, or further 

^ illustration of the subject: as, ''Nature felt her inability 
' to extricate herself from the consequences of guilt : the 
; gospel reveals the plan of Divine interpositiqn and aid.' 
\ '* Nature confessed some atonement to be necessary : the 
gospel discovers that the necessary atonement is made." ' 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a stiQ 
greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the connect- 
ing or concluding sentiment:- as, " A divine legislator ^^. 
uttering his voice from heaven f an almighty governor^ 
itretching forth his ann (tr punish or reward ; in£oTsmti% 
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US of perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous » 
and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked: these 
are the considerations which overawe^the world, which 
support integrity, and check guilt." 

3. The ' Colon is commonly used when an example, a 
quotation, or a speech is introduced : as, " The Scrip- 
tures give us an amiahle representation of the Deity, in 
these words : ' God is love.' " " He was often heard to 
say : ' I have done with the world, and I am willing to 
leave it.' ' 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is some- 
times determined hy a conjunction's heing expressed, or 
not expressed : as, ** Do not flatter yourselves with the 
hope of perfect happiness : there is no such thiiig in the 
world." '^ Do not Matter yourselves with the hope of 
perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the world.'' 

CHAPTER IV. ■ ^ 

OF THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete and independent, and 
not connected in construction with the following sen- 
tence, it is marked with a Period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
their iiense and construction : as, '* Fear God. Honour 
the kine. Have charity towards all men." Others arc 
independent onlyin their grammatical construction : as, 
^* The Supreme Being changes not, either in his desire 
to promote our happiness, or in the plan of his adminis- 
tration. One light always shines^ upon us from above. 
One clear and direct path is always pointed out to man." 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two sen- 
tences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or copu- 
lative conjunction. For the quality of the point does not 
always depend on the connective particle, but on the 
sense and structure of sentences: as, '* Recreations, 
though they may be of an innocent kind, require steady 
government, to keep them within a due and limited pro- 
vince But such as are of an irregular and vitious nature, 
are not to be governed, but to be banished from every 
well-regulated mind. , . . > 
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** He who lifts himself up to the observation and notice 
of the worW, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid cen- 
sur^' For he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that 
tirill narrowly inspect him in every part," 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word: 
as, "M.S. F-iS. N.B. AD. O.S. N.S."&c. 

CHAPTER v. 

Of ike Dash, Kotes of Interrosation and Exclamattony ^c . , 



THE DASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with propriety, 
where the sentence breaks off abruptly; where a signifi- 
cant pause is required ; or where there is an unexpected 
turn in the sentiment : as, " If thou art he, so much re- 
spected once — but, oh ! how fallen ! how degraded !" " If 
acting conformably to the will of our Creator ; — if pro- 
moting the welfare of mankind around us ; — if securing 
our own happiness ; — are objects of the highest moment . 
—then we are loudly called upon, to cultivate and extend 
the great interests of religion and virtue/' 

" Here lies the great False marble, where ? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 
Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others, which denote a different modulation oi 
voice, in correspondence to the sense. These are. 
The Interrogation point, ? 
The £xclamation point, ' ! 
The Parenthesis. ( ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interroga- 
tive sentence ; that is, when a question is asked : as, ** Who 
will accompany me ?" " Shall we always be friends ?" 

Q^uestions which a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ought to be terminated by points of interrogation : as, 
'* Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite beau^ 2^' 
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<< At whose command do the planets perfom their con- 
f*tant revolutions ?" . : . 

A point of interrogation is improper sifWv sentences 
which are not questions, but only expressions of adn^ra • 
tion, or of some other emA^on. 

** How many instances have we of chastity and excel* 
lence in the fair sex !'' 

'* With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise us 
in the choice of our companions !'* • 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in cases 
where it is only said a question has been asked». and where 
the words are not used as a question. ** The C3rprians asked 
me, why I wept." To give this sentence the interrogative 
form, it should be expressed thus : '* The Cyprians said to 
me, * Why dost thou weep V " 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
sudden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and also to invo- 
cations or addresses : as, *' My friend ! this conduct amazes 
rae !'' '* Bless the Lord, O my soul! and forget not all hia 
benefits I" 

** Oh ! had we both our humbje state matintain'd, 
' And safe in peace and poverty remained l'* 

*' Hear me, O Lord ! tor thy loving kindness is great I'' 

It IS difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between an 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence \ but a sentence, 
in which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no 
answer either expected or implied^ may be always properly 
terminated by a note of exclamation : as, ^' How mvcn 
vanity in the pursuits of men !" *^ Who can sufficiently 
express the goodness of our Creator V* ** What is more 
amiable than virtue I" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indetermi- 
nate as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent 
in that respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, as the 
i^nse may require. They mark an elevation of the voice* 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclama- 
tion, appears from the following examples, in which the 
meaning is signified and discriminated solely by the Doints* 
" What condescension !** 
" What condescension ?" 
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" How great was the sacrifice !'* 
" How great was the sacrifice ''' 

• ■ .' 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary in- 
formation, or useful remark, introduced into the body of a 
sentence obliquely, and which maybe omitted without in- 
juring the grammatical construction : as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below/* 

*' And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
(What can exialt his bounty more '*) for thee.*' 

** To gain a posthumous reputation, is/o save four or 

five letters (for whajt is a name besides ?)'from oblivion.' 

^ Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know 

t]ie law,) how that the law hath dominioix over a m^n as 

long as he liveth ?" \ 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides 

with the rest of the sentence, it is not pn^per to use the 

V parenthetical characters. The following instances are 

therefore improper uses of the parenthesis, x'* Speak you 

(who saw) his wonders in tbe deep." *' Every planet (as 

the Creator has made nothing in vain) is most probably 

inhabited." " He found them asleep again ; (for their eyes 

were heavy ;) neither knew they what to answer him." 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of th^ 

voice, and may be accompanied with every point which 

the sense would require, if the parenthetical characters 

were omitted. It ought to terminate with the same kind 

' of stop which the member has, thajt precedes it ; and to 

; contain that stop within the parenthetical marks. We 

must, however,, except cases of interrogation and excla- 

, mation : as, ** While they wish lo please, (and why should 

they not wish it ?) they disdain dishonourable means;" 

l" It was represented by an analogy, (Oh, how inadequate I) 

, which was borrowed from paganism." See the Octoevo 

Grammar f on iliis subject. 
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There are i^ther charaeters, which are frequently made 
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use of in composition, and which maybe explained in this 

place, viz. 

' An Apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate or 

shorten a word : as, ^tis for it is; tho^ for though ; %'en for 

even ; judged for judged. Its chief use is to show the g^eni* 

tive case of nouns : as, ** A man^s property ; a woirhan'a 

ornament.*' 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where some word 

^happens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted 

over the line. This mark is also called a circumflex, 

when placed over a particular vowel« to denote a long 

syllable : as^ " Euphrates.'" 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in connecting 
compounded words ; as, *' Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre -existences 
self-love, to-morrow, mother-in-law.^ 
- It is also used when a word is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one line, and the 
latter part at the beginning of another. . In this case, it is 
placed at the end of the first line, not at the beginning of 
the second. 

• The Acute Accent, marked thus ' . as, " Fdncy.^ The 
Grave thus * : as, ** Fdvour.^^ 

i In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used in 
spelling-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllables which 
'require a particular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscrimi- 
nately. In order to distinguish the one from the other, 
some writers of dictionaries have placed the grave on the 
former, and the acute on the latter, in this manner : '^ Mi- 
nor, mineral, lively, livid, rival, river.'' 
I The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, is this * : 
^, « R6sy '.^ and a short one this " : as, " FSIly.^ This 
last mark is called a breve. 

(v. A Diaeresis, thus mavked "^ consists of two points placed 
over one of the two vowels that would otherwise make 
/ a diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as, 
,** Creator, co&djutor, aerial." 

I A Section, marked thus §, is the division of a discourse, 
or chapter, into less parts or portions. 
I A Paragraph IT denotes the beginning of a new subject^ 
ff a seatence not co9n^cted with the fi)iegoing. T^ 
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character is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New Tes- 
taments. 

A Qjuotation " ". Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which 
IS quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in 
his ow!lNvords ; and two commas in their direct position^ 
are placed at the conclusion : as, 

** The proper study of mankind is man.'^ 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a word or 
sentence, which is to be explained in a note, or the ex- 
planation itself, or a word or a sentence wliich is intend- 
ed to supply some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand fly points out a remarkable passage^ 
or something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or 

three lines, which have the^ same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words 
with one common term, and are introduced to prevent a 
repetition in writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star''^, directs the reader to some 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two 
or three asterisks generally denote the omission of some 
letters in a word, or of some bold or indelicate expres- 
sion, or some defect in the manuscript. 

An Ellipsis — is also used, when some letters in a word, 
or some words in a verse, are omitted as, *' The k — g," 
for •* the king." 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus t» and Parallels thus ||, 
together with the lettenr of the Alphabet, and figures, 
are used as references to the margin^ or bottom of the 
page. 

PARAGRAPHS* 

It may not be improper to insert, in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the division of a composi- 
tion into paragraphs. 

: Different subjects, unless they are very short,or very 
numerous in small compasS) should be separated into pa- 
ragraphs. : 
; When one subject is continued to a considerate length/ 
tbe larger dirisigiui of it should be put into garacra^ha 
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And it will have a good effect to form the breaks, wiieD it 
can properly be done, at sentiments of the niost weight, 
qr that call for peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, , of a subject, 
sometimes naturallj point out the separations into para- 
graphs : and each of these, when of great lengthy ywill 
again require subdivisiou:*: at their most distinctive parts. 

In cases Vhich require a connected subject to be form- 
ed into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, 
exhibiting the connexion of the broken parts, will give 
beauty and force to the division. See the Octavo Grammar. 

. DIRECTIONS respecting the use of capital letters. 

• 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun "with 
a capital : but as this practice was troubles(»aAe, and gav^ 
the writing or printing a crowded and confused appear 
ance, it has been discontinued. It is, however, very 
proper to begin with a capital, 

_ ■ 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, 
or any other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period ; and, if the two sen- 
tences are totally independent^ after a note of interroga- 
tion or exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sen- 
tences, are thrown into one genetal group,; or if the 
construction of the latter sentences depends on the for- 
mer, all of them, except the first, may begin with a small 
letter : as, " How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity ? and the scorners delight in their scorning ? and 
fools hate knowledge ?" " Alas I how different I yet how 
like the same !'* 

« 

3 The appellations of the Deity : as, " God, Jehovah, 
the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
the Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

! 4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, 
livers, ships : as, " George, York, the Strand, the Alps, 
the Thames, the Seahorse." 

6. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places*, 
as, " Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 
6 The first word of a quotation^ introduced after a 
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C4>Ion, or w6en ; is in a direct fonn as, ** Always re* 
member this ancient maxim : ' Know iiyself.' " " Our 
great Lawgiver says, * Take up thy cross daily, and fol* 
low me.' " But when a (quotation is brought in obliquely 
after a comma, a capital is unnecessary : as, '' Solomon 
obserres, 'that pride goes before destruction.' '' 

^^'^^ first word of an example may also .very. properly 
begin ''^Ww.^.acapital : as, *' Temptation proves our 
virtue.'* ^^^^^^--^ 

7. Every 8ubstantiv€lE».p^ci^^pjj;,yoxd in the titles of 
books : as, " Johnson's DictioSry-^x^^^e English Lan- 
guage ;" ** Thomson's Seasons ;" " noiU||^9 Ancient 
History." 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. ^ 

9. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are, wciKeii 
in capitals : as, ** 1 write :" " Hear, O earth I" 

Other words, besides the precedii^, iiiay begin with 
capitals, when they are remarkably emphaticaL or the 
pnncipal subject of the composition. 
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CONTAINING RVLES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR ASSISTING >'^«NQ 
PERSONS TO WRITE WITH PERSPICUITY >*'«' ACCURACT, 
TO BE STUDIED AFTER THEY HAVE >*<*tRED A COtfPETEITT 
^ KNOWLEDGE OP ENGLISH O*-*'**'^^- 
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'S the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essen* 
tial in every kind of writing, that for the want of it no- 
thing can atone. It is not to be considered as merely a 
sort of negative virtue, or freedom from defect. It has 
higher merit : it is a degree of positive beauty. We arc 
pleased with an author, and consider him as deserving 
praise, who frees us from all fatigue of searching for his 
meaning; who carries, us through his subject without any 
embarrassment or confuirion ; whose style flows always 
like a limpid stream, through which we see to the very 
' bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression 
consists of two parts : and requires attention, first, to Sin- 
gle Words and Phrases; and then, to the Construction of 
Sentences. 

PART I. I 

;* Of Perspicuity and Accuracy of Expression, with ♦ 
respect to single Words and Phrases^ 

These quahties of style, considered with regard to 
words and phrases, require the following properties : 
PURITY, propriety, and precision. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF PURITY. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words, and 
such constructioDSy as belong to the idiom of tl^e language 
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which we speak; in opposition to words and phrases that 
are taken from other languages, or that are ungranima« 
tical, obsolete, new-coined, or used without proper au« 
thority. All such words and phrases as the following, 
should be avoided : Quoth he; I wist not ; erewhile ; be* 
hest ; selfsame ; delicatesse^ for delicacy ; politesse, for po- 
liteness ; hauteur^ for haughtiness ; incumberment, connexi- 
iy^ martyrised^ for encumbrance, connexion, martyred. 

^Foreign and learned words, unless where necessity re- 
quires them, should never be admitted into our composition. 
Barren languages may need such assistahce, but ours is not 
one of these. A multitude of Latin words, in particular, 
have, of late, been poured in upon our languSige. On 
some occasions, they give an appearance of elevation and 
dignity to style ; but they oAen render it stiff and appa- 
rently forced. In general, a plain, native style, is more 
intelligible to all readers ; and, by a proper management 
of words, it can be made as strong and expressive as this 
Latinised English, or any foreign idioms v 
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CHAPTER II. ^ "'--r^^} 

OF PROPRIETY. '^ S 



Proprietv of language is the selection of such words as 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we 
intend to express by them ; in opposition to low expression^, 
and to words and phrases which would be less significant 
of the ideas that we mean to convey. Style maybe pure, 
that is, it may be strictly English, without Scotticisms or 
Gallicisms, or ungrammatical, irregular expressions of any 
kind, and may, nevertheless, be deficient in propriety: for 
the words may be ill chosen, not adapted to the subject, 
nor fully expressive of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and 
phrases, we must avoid low expressions ; supply words that 
are wanting ; be careful not to use the same word in differ- 
ent senses ; avoid the injudicious use of technical phrases, 
eqmvocal or ambiguous words, unintelligible expressions, ana 
all such words and phrases as are not adapted to our meaning, 

1. Avoid low exptesstons : such as, " Topsy turvy, hurlj 
burly, pellmell i having a month's mind for a thing ; Cur- 
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rying faTOur with a person'; dancing attendaate .^li Hhe*' 
great/' &c. '^ j* 

<* Meantime the Britons, left to shift for themtelves, 
were forced to call in the l^axons for their defence." The 
phrase " left to shift for themselves" is rather a low phrase, 
and too much in the familiar style to he proper m a gritve 
treatise. 

2. Supply words that are wanting. *^ Arhitrary power I 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as 
a savage is a happier state of life than a slave at the oar :'' 
it should have heen, ^* as much as the state of a savage is 
happier than that of a slave at the oar." '* He has not 
treated this suhject liberally, by the views of others as 
well as his own ;" " By adverting to the views of others,'* 
would have been better. *^ This generous action greatly 
increased his former services;" it should have been, 
"greatly increased the merit of his former services.'^ " By 
the pleasures of the imagination or fkntj (which I shall ^ 
use promiscuously) I here mean," &c. This passage 
ought to have had the word ** terms" supplied, winch 
would have made it correct . " terms which I shall use 
^promiscuously." 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that articles- 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; as in 
the following instances : " How immense the difference 
between the pious and pro&ne !" " Death is the common 
lot of all ; of good men and bad." They should have had 
the article and preposition repeated : " How immense 
the difference between the pious and the profane I'* " Death 
is the common lot of all ; of good men and of bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, 
when we intend to point out the objects of which we speak, 
as distinguished from each other, or in contrast ; and when 
we wish that the reader's attention should rest on that 
distinction : as, '* Our sight is at once the most dehghCfolj 
and the most useful of all our senses.'' 

3. /» the saine sentence^ he careful not tp use the same i»ord 
too frequently J nor in different senses. " One may hare 
an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and know- 
ledge of the matter before him, «^tc^ may naturally pro - 
<duce i^ome motions of his head and body» a;/^ic& ini|t^t be* 
ciune the bench better than the bar.^* 
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^Tfae^ronbnn which is here thrice used, in suCh a inaQ>' 
OBt ail tottoow ohBcnrity ever the sentence. 

" G^eJl^ory favoured the undertaking, for no other rea- 
son than this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured 
. ida friefitd." It i^oiddhavelieen, *' resembled his friend*'' 

*^ Chanty ^tpands our hearts in love to God and man : 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and 
the poor supplied. In this sentence, the word '* charity^' , 
is improperly used in two dififerent senses ; for the higheat :- 
benevolence, and for almsgiving. :4^ 

4. Avoid the injudicious use of technical terms. To in- It 
form those who do not understand sea-phrases, that ** We 
tacked to the larboard, and stood off to sea," would be ex- 
pressing. ourselves very obscurely. Technical phrases not 
being in current use, but only the peculiar dialect of a 
particular class, we should never use them but when we 
know they will be understood. 

5. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect *' Asforsncli 
animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right'to de« 
stroy them.'' " I long since learned to like nothing but 
what you do." " He aimed at nothing less than the qrown,*^ 
may denote either, '* Nothing was less aimed at by him 
than the crown," or ** Nothing inferior to the crown could 
satisfy his ambition." " I wUl have mercy ^ and not sacrifice.'^ 
The first part of thi^ sentence denotes, " I will exercise 
mercy ;" whereas it is in this place employed to signify^ 
** I require others to exercise it." The translation shoulA 
therefore have been accommodated to these different 
meanings. '' They were both much more ancient among 
the Persians, than Zoroaster or Zerdusht." The or in 
this sentence is equivocal. It serves either as a copula- 
tive to synionymous words, or as a disjunctive of different '^ 
things^ If, therefore, the student should not know that 
Zoroaster and Zerdusht mean the same person, he will 
mistake the sense. "The rising tomb a lofly column ': 
bore :" '< And thus the son the fervent sire addrest" Dii 
the tomb bear the column, or the column the tomb ? Dll 
the son address the sire, or the sire the son ? ^ 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phraset. 
"I have observed," says Steele, " that the superioritj 
among the9e coffeehouse politicians; proceeds /from an 
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opinion of gallantry and fashion." This sentence, coii« 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First, it 
is not said whose opinion, their own, or that of others : 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of what sort, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable, true or false, but in general, 
*' an opinion of ^Uantry and fashion^" which contains no 
definite expression of any meaning. With the joint assist* 
ance of the context, reflection, arfd conjecture > we shall 
perhaps conclude that the author intended to say ; *' That 
the rank among these politicians was determined by the. 
opinion generally entertained of the rank, in point of gal- 
lantry and fashion, that each of Wtem had attained.'^ 

*' This temper of mind," says an author, speaking of 
humility, "keeps our understanding tight about us.^V 
Whether the author had any meaning in this expression, 
or what it was, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious Verbosity, 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and identical 
propositions, well-turned periods, and high sounding words; 
but at the same time, using those woiils so indefinitely, 
that thi^ reader can either affix no meaning at all to them, 
or may affix to tbem almost any qaeaning he pleases. 

" If it fs asked," says a late writer, " whence arises the 
harmony, or beauty of language ? what are the rules for 
obtaining it ? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders 
a period sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful. A 
good ear is the gift of nature ; it may be much improved, 
but not acquired by art. Whoever is possessed of it, will 
scarcely need dry critical precepts to enable him to judge 
of a true rhythmus, and melody of composition. JuH num- 
bers, accurate proportions, a musical -symphony, mag^ifi* 
cent figures, and that decorum which is the result of all 
these, are unison to the human mind." 

The following is a poetical example of the same nature, 
in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, though 
it was composed by ah emiq^nt poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it jrai^ 
The diapason closing full ia aiUK 
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'In general, it may be ^aid, that in writings of this stamps 
we must accept of sound instead of sense ; being '^assuredt 
that if we meet with little that can inform the judgment, 
we shall at least find, nothing that will offend the ear. And 

Eerhaps this is one reason that we pass oyer tuch smooth 
ing^age, without suspecting that it contains little or no 
meaning. In order to write or speak clearly and intelli- 
gibly,' two things are especially requisite : one, that we 
hare clear and distinct ideas of our subject ; and the other, 
that our words be approved signs of those ideas. Thai 
persons who think confusedly, should express themselves 
obscurely, is not to be wondered at; lor embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought; 
but that persons of judgmeht, who are accustomed to 
scrutinize their'ideas, and the signification of their words, 
should sometimes write without any meaning, is, at first 
sight, matter of admiration. This, however, when fur- 
ther considered, appears to be an effect derived from the 
same cause, indistinctness of conception, and inattention 
to the exact import of .words. The occasions on which 
we are most apt ta speak and write in this unintelligible 
manner, are the three following. 

The Jirst is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric style, are gene- 
rally disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue it too 
far 

They are often misled by a desire of flourishing on 
the several properties of a metaphor which they have 
ushered into the discours , without taking the tronble to 
examine whether there are any quahties in the subject, 
to which these properties can, with justice and perspicuity 
be applied. The following instance of this sort of wri- 
ting is from an author of considerable eminence. " Men 
must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning 
their view inward, in order to explore the interior regions 
and recesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep 
thought, the private seats of fancy, and the wastes and 
wildernesses, as well as the more fruitful and cultivated 
tracts of this obscure climate." A most wonderful way 
of teUing us, that it is difficult to trace the operations of 
(he mind. The author having determined to represent 
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the human mind under the metaphor of a country, reTohr« 
edin his thoughts the various ohjects whi<;h might he focm J 
m a country, without considering whether there are ^^n^ 
things in the mind properly analogous to th«8e. Heoo 
the strange parade he makes with regions and recesses^ 
Jvollow caverns and private seaU^ wastes and wildemessetg 
fruitful and cultivated tracts; words wl^ch, though they 
nave a precise meaning, as applied to country, have qj 
definite signification, as apfilied to mind. 

The second occasion of our being apt to write unintelli- 
gibly, is tliat wherein the terms most fi*equently occurring, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature, and co 
which the mind is not sufficiently familiarised. Of these 
the instances are numberless in every tongue ; such a5> 
Government, church, state, constitution, power, iegista* 
ture, jurisdiction. &c. 

The third and principal occasion of unintelligible 
writing, is, when the terms employed aVe very abstract, 
and consequently of very extensive signification.- Thua 
the word lion is more distinctly apprehended by the. mind 
than the word beast^ beast than animM^ animal than being. 

The 7th and last rule for preserving propriiBty in oar 
words and phrases, is, to avoid all those which are^not adapts 
ed to the ideas we mean to commumcate; br which are lest 
significant than others^ of those ideas ** He feels any sor- 
row that can arrive at man ;*' better " happen to man." 
" The conscience of approving one's self a benefactor, is 
the best recompense for being so ;'* it should have been 
** consciousness,^'. " He firmly believed the divine precept^ 
' There is not a sparrow falls to the ground,*" &c. It 
should have been *' doctrine,'*'' 

" It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A 
scene cannot be said to enter: an mctor enters; but a . 
scene appears or presents itself, I 

" We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
without inquiring into the causes of it :" it is proper to 
say, that we assent to the truth of a proposition ; but it 
cannot so well be said, that we assent to Ae beauty of an 
object. Acknowledge would have expressed the sense with 
propriety. 

'* The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion 
of extension, shape, and ill other ideas that enter at the 
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eye, except colours." ^Extension and shape can, with no 

Sropriety, be called ideas ; they are properties of matter, 
[either is it accurate, to speak of any sense giving us a 
notion of ideas : pur senses give us the ideas themselves. 
The niieaning of the sentence would hav# been proper, 
and much clearer, if the author had expressed himself 
thus : " The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us the idea 
of extension,^ figure, and all the other properties of mat^ 
ter, which are perceived by the eye, except colours/* 

'* The covetous man never has a sufficiency; although 
he has what is enough for nature," is much inlcrior to, 
" The covetous man never has enough; although he hag 
what is sufficient for nature." 

*' A traveller observes the most striking objects he 
sees ; a general remarks ail the motions of his enemy ;'' 
better thus ; *' A traveller remarks^''' &c. ; ** A general 
ohservesy"* &c. *' This measure enlarged his school, and 
obliged him to increase the buildings ;" it should be;*' in- 
creased his school ;" and ** enlarge the buildings.^* 

** He applied a medicine before the poison had time 
to work ;" better thus : " He applied an antidote^^ &c. 

*' The poison of a*suspicious temper frequently throws 
out its bad qualities, on all who are within its reach;'* 
better, 'v throws out its malignant qualities." ' ' 

" I will go except I should be ill;" '• I saw them all 
unlAs two or three :" corrected thus : ' unless I should 
he ill ;" " except (wo or three.'* 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculia^y 
expressive of the idea^ we design to communicate ; or 
which are as particular and determinate ih their signifi- 
cation, as is consistent with the nature and the scope of the 
discourse ; possesses great beauty, and cannot fail to pro* 
duce a good effect 



\ CHAPTER III. 



OF PRECISION. 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with 
^.r^pect to words and phrases. It signifies retreochSng 

superfluities, and pruning the expression, so as to 
.exhibit neither more nor less than an eii^act copj ^f flft 

j§r9on'« idea who uses it, • --^ 
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The words' used to express ideas maj be fattltj in three 
respects. Ist, They may not express the idea which the 
author intends, but some other which only resembles it ; 
secondly, They may express that idea, but not fully ana 
completely ; thirdly, They may express it, together with 
something more than is intended. Precision stands u^ 
posed to these three faults, but chiefly to the last. Pro* 
priety implies a freedom from the two former faults. The^ 
words which are used may be proper ; that is, they may 
express the idea intended, and they may express it fully ; 
but to be precise^ signifies that they express that idea and 
no more. 

The use and importance of precision may be deduced 
from the nature of the human mind. It never can'riew, 
clearly and distinctly, mor n than one object at a time. If 
it must look at two or three together, especially objects 
that have resemblance or connexion, it finds itself con 
fused and embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive in 
what they agree, and in what they -differ. Thus, were 
any object, suppose some animal, to be presented to my 
view, of whose structure I wished to form a distinct no- 
tion, i should deinre all its trappmes to be taken off; I 
should require it to be brought berore me by itself, and 
to stand alone, that there might be ifothing to divide my 
attention. The same is the case with words. If, jrben 
any one would inform me of his meaning, he also tells 
me more than what conveys it ; if he joins foreign cir- 
cumstances to the principal objects ; if, by unnecessarily 
varying the expression, he shifts the point of view, and 
makes me see sometimes Ithe object itself, and sometimes 
another thing that is connected with it, he thereby obliges 
me to look on several objects at once, and I lose sight of 
the principaL He loads the animal he is showing me> 
with so many trappings and collars, that 1 cannot distinct- 
If yiew it ; or he brings so many of the same species be* 
ftre me^ somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat dlfifer? 
ijkfy that I see none of them clearly. When an authoi 
teUB me of his hero's courage in the day of battle, the 
e:q)ression is precise, and I understand it fully : but if, 
Irom the desire of multiplying words, he should praise 
bis courage and fortitude ; at the moment he joins these. 

jgffi^ togiCher, my idea begins to warexv il^ zaeans i^ 
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express one quality more strongly, but he is in trutb ex* 
pressing two : courage resists danger ; fortitude supports 
pain. The occasion of exerting^ each of these qualities 
is different ; and being led to think of both together, 
when only one of them should be considered, my view is 
rendered unsteady, and my conception of the object in* 
distinct. 

All subjects do not equally require precision. It is suf* 
ficienty on many occasions, that we have a general view 
of the meaning. . The subject, perhaps, is of the known 
^nd ^miliar kind, and we are in no hazard of mistaking 
whe sense of the author, though every word which he 
/,uses is not precise and exact. 

Many authors offend against this rule of precision, A 
' considerable one, in describing a bad action, expresses 
himself thus : ^* It is to remove a good and orderly affec- 
tion, and to introduce an ill or disorderly one ; to commit 
' \n action that is ilK immoral, and unjust ; to do ill. or to 
Let in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and worth." 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought to- . 
gether by some authors, who, afraid of expreesing them* 
selves in a common and ordinary mftnoer, and allured by 
an appearance of splendour, surround every thing which 
they mean to say with a certain copious loquacity. 

Th6 great source of a loose style in opposkioQ to pre- 
cision, is the injudicious use of the words termed synony- 
fnmis. They are called synonymous, because they agree 
in expressing one principal idea ; hut, for the most part, 
if not always, they express it with some diversity in the 
circumstances. 

The following instances show a difference in the mean* 
ing of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use 
of attending, with care and strictness, to the exact import 
of words. 

CuHom, ^a^V.— Custom, respects the action ; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of 
the same act ; }j^ habit, the effect which that repetition 
j^roduces on the mind or body. By the custom of walk- 
ing often in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness^ 

Pride f vanity. — Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; va^ 
hxty makes us desire the esteem of other?* It is just 

Jt 0Vjr; Qtftt ft {&an is too proud to b^ vaku ^ 
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Hnughiiness^ disdain. — Haughtiness is founded on the 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the 
low opinion we have of others. 

Only^ alone. — Only, imports that there is nooth^ of the 
same kind ; alone, imports being accompanied hj no other. 
An only child, is one that has neither brother nor sister ; 
a child alone, is one who is lefl by itself. There is a 
difference, therefore, in precise language, between these 
two phrases : '* Virtue only makes us happy ;" and " Vir- 
tue alone makes us happy." ' 

Wisdom, prudence. — Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking 
or acting improperly. 

Entire, complete. — A thing is entire, by wanting none of 
its parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages 
that belong to it. A man may have an entire house to 
himself, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded, — I am sur- 
prised with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished 
at what is vast or great ; 1 am amazed at what is incom- 
prehensible ; I am confounded by what is shocking or 
terrible. 

' Tranqmllity, peace, calm. — Tranquillity, respects a si- 
tuation-Cree from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the 
same situation with respect to any causes that might in- 
terrupt it; calm, with regard to a disturbed situation 
going before or following it. A good man enjoys tran- 
quillity, in himself; peace, with others ; and calm, afler 
the storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, 
in our langfiage, whose significations approach, but are 
not precisely the same. The more the distinction in the 
meaning oi such words is attended to^ the more clearly 
and forcibly shall we speak or write. It may not, on all 
•ccasions, be necessary to pay a great deal of attention 
to very nice distinctions ; yet the foregoing instances show 
the utility of some general care to understand the distinct 
import of our words. 

While we are attending to precision, we must be ^ 
our guard, lest, from the desire of pr\;ining too closely, 
we retrench all copiousness.'' Scarcely in any language 
arie th^re t^ro words thsit convey precisely Che $«me iiflki 
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a person thoroughly conversao^ in the propriety of the 
language, will always be able to observe somethu^ that 
distingiHshes thenu As they are like different shades of 
the same colour, an accurate writer can employ them to ^ 
great advantage, by using them so as to heighten and 
complete the object which *he presents to us. He sup 
plieji by one what was wanting in the other, to the strength, * 
or to the finishing, of the image which he means to ex- 
hibit. Cut, for this purpose; he must be attentive to the 
choice of his words, and not employ them carelessly, 
merely for the sake (fi filling up a period, or of rounding 
or diversifying his language, as if their signification were 
exactly the same, while in truth it is not. To unite co- 
piousness and precision, to be fiill and easy, and at the 
same tune correct and exact in the choice of every word> 
is no doubt one of the highest and most difficult attain- 
ments in writing. 

PART II. 

OP PERSPICUITY AND ACCURACY O^ EXPRESSION, WITH RE- 
SPECT TO THE CONSTRUCTION OP SENTENCES. 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very lung, 
nor very short : long ones require close attention to make 
us clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts ; 
and short ones arc apt to break the sense, and weaken 
the connexion of thought. Yet occasion;iiiy they 'may 
both be used with force nmd propriety ; as may be seen 
in the following sentences 

*' If you look about yon, and consider the lives of others 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are born with 
honour, and how many die without name or children ; 
how little beauty we see, and how few friends we hear 
of; how much poverty, and how many diseases there are 
in the world ; you will fall down upon your knees, and 
instead of repining at one affliction, will admire so many 
blessings which you have received from the Divine hand." 
This is a sedtence composed of several members linked 
together, and hanging upon one another,. so that the sense 
of the whole is not brought out till tlie close. The 
fi)llowing is an example of one in which the sense 
is fonoed into short independent propositions, each com« 
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plete within itself. *^ I confess, it was want of considera** 
tion that made me an author. I wrote because it amused 
me. I corrected, because it was as pleasant to me to 
correct as to write. I published, because I was told I 
might please such as it was a credit to please." 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, 
and with the same number of members, should nerer be 
allowed to succeed one another. A long succession of 
either long or short sentences should also be av^ded ; for 
the ear tires of ekher of them when too long continued. 

Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
gratified : but animation and force are given to our style 

We now proceed to consider the thinj?s most essentia? to ^ 
an accurate and a perfect sentence." They appear to be 
the four following: 1. clearness. 2. unity. 3. strengtii* 
4. A judicious use of the figures of speech 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE CLEARNESS OF A SENTENCE. 

Purity, propriety, and precision, in words and phrases 
separately considered, have already been explained, and 
shown to be necessary to perspicuous and accurate wri- 
ting. The just relation of sentences, and the parts of sen- 
tences, to one another, and the due arrangement of the 
whole, are the subjects which remain to be discussed. 

The FIRST requisite of a perfect sentence is clearness. 

Whoever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from 
two causes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a 
^vrong arrangement of them. The choice of words and 
phrases, as far as regards perspicuity, has been already 
considered. The disposition of them comes now under 
consideration. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical pro- 
priety. But as the grammar of our language is coin|i%ra* 
lively not extensive,there may be an obscure order ofwords, 
where there is no transgression of any grammatical rule. 
The relations of words, or members of a period, are, with 
us, ascertained only by the position in which they stand. 
J Hence a capital rule in the arranj^ement of sentences 
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is, that the Words or members, most clearly related, shouM 
be placed m the sentence as near to each other as possi- 
Jble, so as to make their mutual relation clearly appear. 
It will be proper to produce some instances, in order to 
show the importance of this rule. 

1. In the position Qf adverbs, "The Romans understood 
liberty, at least, as well as we/' These words are capable 
of two different senses, accordiiig as the emphasis, in read- 
ing them, is laid upon liberty, or upon at least. The words 
should have been thus arranged : *' The Koma'ns under- 
stood liberty as well, at least, as we.*' 

'* Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or athe- 
ism." Is it meant that theism is capable of nothing else 
besides being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ! This is 
what the words literally import, through the wrong placing 
of the adverb only. It sho«ld have been, ** Theism can 
be opposed only to polytheism or atheism." 

" By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such 
pleasures as arise originally from sight.'' When it is said, 
** / mean out y.sttch pleasures y^^ it may be remarked, that the 
adverb only is not properly placed. It is not intended here 
to qualify the word mean^ but such pleasures ; and therefore 
should have been placed in as close connexion as possible 
With the word which it limits or qualities. The style be- 
comes more clear and neat, when the words are arranged 
thus : '* By the pleasures of the imagination, 1 mean such 
pleasures only as arise fhom sight." 

In the following sentence, the word mare is not io its 
proper place. " There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or 
deformity r/iore in one piece of matter than another." The 
phrase ought to ^ave stood thus : " Beauty or deformity 
in one piece of matter more than in another." 

2. In the position of ewmtmttanc&Sy and of particular 
fncmbers. 

An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus expressesT 
kimself : ** Are these design which any man, who is bond 
a Briton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to 
he ashamed or afraid to avow ?" Here we are lefl at a loss, 
whether these words, " in any circumstances, in any sitaa* 
Mon," are connected with ** a man bom in Britain, in anj 

S'rcomstances or situation," or with that man's *^ avowiQg 
A designs in any circumstancea or situation into whi^kfie 
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oiay h>e brotiglit." As it is probable that the latter wm 
intended, the arrangement ought to have beeti conducted 
^8 : '' Are these designs which any man, who is bom a 
Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any sitaatiba) in 
any circumstances, to arow ?" 

The following is another instance of a wrong arrange 
roent of circumstances. ** A great stone that 1 happened 
to find, after a long search, by the sea shore, served me 
for an anchor.** One would think that the search was con- 
fined to the sea shore ; but as the meaning is, that the 
great stone \^as found by the sea shore, the period ought 
to have run thus : " A great stone, that, after a long 
search, I happened to find by the sea shore, served me for 
an anchor." 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances 
together, but rather to ii^tersperse them in different parts 
of the sentence, joined with the principal words on. which 
they depend. For instance : ** What I had the opportu- 
nity of mentioning to my friend, sometime ago, in conver- 
sation, was not a new thought." These two circumstan- 
ces, " sometiine ago,^'' and ^' in conversation ^^^ which are 
here put together, would have had a better effect disjoin 
ed, thus • " What I had the opportunity, sometime ago, 
of mentioning to my friend in conversation, was not a new 
thought." 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of 
a member of a sentence. ** The minister of state who 
grows less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on a 
mighty pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about 
him." Here, so far as can be gathered from the arrange- 
ment, it is. doubtful whether the object introduced, by 
way of simile, relates to what goes before, or to whatfol* 
lows. The ambiguity is removed by the following order 
" The minister of state who, hke a little statue placed 
on a mighty pedestal, grows less by his elevation, will 
always," &c. 

Words expressing things connected in the thought^ 
ought to be placed as near together as possible, even 
when their separation would convey no ambiguity. This 
will be seen in the following passages from Addison. 
" For the English are naturally fanciful, and very often 
cBlposed by that gloominess and melancholy of temper 
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which are so frequent in our nation, to many m\i notions 
and extravagancies, to which others are not so liahle.'' 
Here the verb or assertion is, by a pretty long circum-' 
stance, separated from the subject to which it refers .[ 
This migbt have been easily prevented, by placing tha 
circumstance before the verb, thus : ^* For the Englisb 
are naturally fanciful, and by diat gloominess and melan- 
choly of temper which are so frequent in our nation, are J? 
oflen disposed to many wild notions," &c. ', f 

** For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicis* |: 
situde of things, knows to what use his works may, some > 
time or other, be applied," .&c. Better thus*. "For as, ''i 
in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal '^ 
author knows to what use, some time or other, his works 
may be applied," &c. 

From Uiese examples, the following observations will 
occur : that a circumstance ought never to be placed be- 
tween two capital members of a period ; but either be- 
tween the parts of the member to which it belongs, or in 
such a maiHier as will confine it to its proper member. 
When the sense admits it, the sooner a citcumstance is 
mtroduced, generally speaking, the better, that the more 
important and significant words may possess the last place, 
quite disencumbered. The following sentence is, in this 
respect, faulty. " The Emperor was so intent on the 
establishment of his absolute power in Hungary, that he 
exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin for the 
sake of it." Better thus : «« That, for the sake of it, he 
exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin.'* 

This appears to be a proper place to observe, that when 
different things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
ves^^eif^ to the order of nature or time , that order should be 
Teaji^i^y in assigning them their places in the sentence ; } 
UB^^Bme scope of the passages require it to be varie d. •; 
"lajMRnclusion of the following lines is inaccurate in this 
respRt : " But still there will be such a mixture of deligbt, 
as is proportioned to the degree in which any one of the se 
qualifications is most conspicuous and prevailing." The 
order in which the two last words are placed, should have 
been reversed, and made to stand, prevailing and eon- 
tpicuous. — They are^ conspijmous, because they prevail* * 

The following sentence is a beautiful example e&^txvct 
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conformity to this rule. *' Our sight fins the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas, conyerses with its objects at 
the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, 
without beiug tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments." 
This passage follows the order of nature. First, we have 
the variety of objects mentioned, which sight furnishes to 
the mind ; next, we have the action of sight on those ob- 
jects ; and lastly, we have the time and continuance of 
its action. No order could be more natural or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single words 
especially, frequently violated for the sake of better 
•sound; but, perhaps in no instances, without a deviation ^ 
^ from the line of strict propriety. 

3. In the disposition of the relative pronouns^ who, which^ 
what, whose, and of all those particles which express the 
connexion of the parts of speech with one another. 

A small error in the position of these words may cload 
the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the 
meaning is intelligible, we always find something awkward 
and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these 
relatives are out of th^ir proper place. ^* This kind of wit," 
says an author, " was very much ii| vogue among our 
countrymen^ about an age or two ago ; who did not practise 
it for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being 
witty." We are at no loss about the meaning here ; but 
the construction would evidently be mended by disposing 
the circumstance, *' about an age or two ago," in such s^ 
manner as not to separate the relative who from its ante- 
cedent our countrymen ; in this way : " About an age or 
two ago, this kind of wit was very much in vogue among 
our countrymen, who did not practise it," &c. 

The following passage is still Bipre censurable. "It 
is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents 
of life, by heaping up treasures^ which nothing can protect 
us against, but the good providence of our Creator." 
Which always refers graniTnatically to the substantive int- 
mediately preceding ; and that. In the instance just men 
tioned, is ** treasures." The sentence ou^ht to have 
stood thus: " It is folly to pretend, hy heapmg up trea- 
sures, to arm ourselves against the accidents of fife, which 
jooiting can protect us against/' &c. 

WHk reg-ard to (^lativea, it m^y ^^ further observed, 
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that obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition 
of them, particularly of the pronouna who and ihey^ and 
them and theirit when we have occasion to refer to dif> 
ferent persons ; as in the following sentence of Tillotson* 
** Men look with an evil eye upon the good that it in others^ 
and think that their reputation obscures thim^ and their 
commendable quahties stand in their ^ighi ; and therefore 
they do what they can to cast a cloud over them^ that the 
bright shining of their virtues may not obscure them^ 
This k altogether cai;eles6 writing. When we find these , 
personal pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have 
oflen no method lefl, but to throw the whole sentence into 
some other form, which may avoid those frequent refer- 
ences to persons who have before been mentioned. 

To have the relation of ever^ word and member of v 
sentence marked in the most proper and distmct manner, 
not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pasa 
smoothly and agreeably along all the -parts of it -—See Ae 
Appendix to the Exercises. 

^ CHAPTER II. 

OF THE UNITY OF A SENTENCE. 

The second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Unity • 

In every coinposition, there is always some connecting 
principle among the parts. Some one object must reigpi 
and be predominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, 
is required the strictest unity. For the very nature of a 
sentence implies that one pcopositipn is expressed. It may 
consist of parts, indeed, but these parts must be so closely 
bound together, as to make the impr^.ssion upon the mind 
of one o]5^^*» ^^^ of many. To preserve this unity (rfa 
sentence, the following rules must be observed. 

In the first place, During the course of the sentence^ Ae 
scene should be changed as little as possible. VVe should not 
be hurried by sudden transitions from person to person, 
nor from subject to subject. There is commonly, in every 
sentence, some person or thing which is the governing^ 
word. This should be continued so, if possible, from the 
bennning to the end of it ' 

The following sentence vanes from this rule : ^* Afler 
we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where | tob 
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welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindoescu" Jo this sentence, though the objects 
contained in it have a su^cient connexion with each otber, 
yet, by this manner of representing them, by shifting so 
oflen both the place and the person, we and theyy and i 
and who, they appear in so disunited a view, that the 
sense of connexion is much impaired. The sentence is re- 
stored to its proper unity, by turning it after the follow- 
ing manner. " Having come to an anchor," I was put on 
shore, w^ere I was welcomed by all my friends, and re- 
ceived with the greatest kindness." 
■"■ Here follows another instance of departure £rom the 
rule. " The sultan being dangerously wounded, they 
carried him to his tent ; and, upon hearing of tBe defeat 
A of his troops, they put him into a litter, which transported 
him to a place of safety, at the distance of about fifteen 
leagues.'' Better thus : ''* The sultan being dangerously 
wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, on hearing of the 
defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and transported 
to a place of safety about fifteen leagues distant.'' 

A second jbule under the head of unity, is, Never to cro-wd 
into one sentence, tilings which have so little connexion y that 
they could bear to be divided into two or three sentences. 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscuce, that it is safer to err by too many short senten- 
ces, than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. 
Examples abound in authors. " Archbishop Tillotson," 
says an author, *' died in this year. He was exceedingly 
beloved by king William and queen Mary, who nomina- 
ted Dr. Tennison, bisbop of Lincoln, to succeed him." 
Who would expect the latter part of this sentence to fol- 
low in consequence of the former? " He was exceeding- 
ly beloved by both king and queen,*' is the propoi^ition of 
the sentence. We look for some proof of this, or at least 
something related to it to follow ; when we are on a sud- 
den carried off to a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, 
speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, says: *^ Their 
march was tbrough an uncultivated country, 'whose sa- 
vage inhabitants fared hardly, havmg no other riches than 
abreed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavoury, 
by reason of their continual feeding upon sea-fish." Here 
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the scene is changed;upon us again and ^gain. The march 
of the Greeks, the description of the inhabitant* through 
whose country'they travelled, the account of their sheep, 
and the cause of their sheep being ill-tasted food, form a 
jumble of objects, slightly related to each othon which 
the reader cannot, without much difficulty, comprehend 
under one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers ^ho deal in long 
sentences, are very apt to be faulty in t^iis rirticle. Take, 
for an instance, the following from Templr. •' The usual 
acceptation takes proht and pleasure for two diftV'rent 
things, and'OOt only calls the followers or voiaries oftueiii 
by the several names of busy and idle men ; but <jistm- 
gulshes the faculties of the mind, that are convi?rsant 
about them, calling the operations of the tirst, IVisdom; 
and of the other, JfiV ; whicU is a Saxon word, i^^^ed to 
express what the Spaniards and Italians call [nge?iio, and 
the French Esprit^ both from the Latin, though I think 
wit more particularly signifies that of poetry, as may oc- 
cur in remarks on the Runic language.'' V/hen the read- 
er arrives at the end of this perplexed sentence, he ia 
surprised to find himself at so great distance from the ob- 
ject with which he set out. 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great ble- 
mishes in composition. In writers of considerable cor-' 
rectness, we find a period sometime? running out so for,' 
and comprehending so many particulars, as to be more 
properly a discourse than a sentence. An author, speak- 
ing of the progress of our language afteT the time of 
Cromwell, runs on in this manner; •' To this succeeded 
that licentiousness which entered with the restoration, 
and, from infecting our religion and morals, fell to cor^ 
Tupt our language ; which last was not Hke to be much 
improved by those who at that time made up the court 
of kirg Charles the Second ; either such as had followed 
him in his banishment, or who had been altogether con- 
versant in the dialect of these times, or young men wh© 
had been educated in the same country : so that the court, 
which used to be the standard of correctness and proprie- 
ty of speech, was then, and I think has ever since con-* 
tinued, the worst school in £ngland for that accoinplish^' 
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ment ; and so will remain, till better care be taken in the 
education of our nobility, that they may set out into the 
world with some foundation of hteratiire, in order to 
qualify them for patterns of politeness." 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here given a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects. How many dif* 
ferent facts, reasonings, and observations, are here pre- 
sented to the mind at once ! and yet so linked together 
by the author, that they all n^ake parts of a sentence, 
which admits of no greater division in pointing than a co- 
lon, between any of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of a long 
sentence, broken down into several periods; by which we 
shall more clearly perceive the disadvantages of long 
sentences, and how easily they may be amended. Here 
follows the sentence in its original form : ** Though in 
yesterday's paper we s?howed how every thing that is 
great, new, or beautiful, is apt to afifect the imagination 
with pleasure, we must own, thai it is impossible for us 
to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because 
we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance 
of a hnman soul : and therefore, for want of such a light, 
all that we can do. in speculations of this kind, is, to re- 
flect on those operations of the soul that are most agree- 
able ; and to range, under their proper heads, what is 
pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without being able to 
^ace out the several necessary and efficient causes, from 
whence the pleasure or displeasure arises." 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits som»? other useful 
alterations : *" In yesterday's paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect 
the imagination with pleasure. We must own, that it is 
impossible for us to assign the efficient cause of this plea- 
sure, because we know not the nature either of an idea, 
or of the human soul. All that we can do, therefore, in 
speculations of this kind, is to reflect on the operations 
of the soul which are most agreeable, and to range un- 
der proper heads what is pleasing or displeasing to the 
mind." 
\ ^ A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is^ 
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On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by them, and when they are introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may add both t< the vivacity and to the 
energy of the sentence. But foi* the most part their effect 
.is extremely bad. They are wheels within wheels; sen- 
tences in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method 
of disposing of some thought, which a writer wants jud|^- 
ment to introduce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper; 

** And was the ransom- paid ? It was ; and paid 
** (What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." 

But in the following sentence, we become sensible of an 
impropriety in the use of it. " If. your hearts secretly 
ireproach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as 
there is time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to 
wisdom is always honourable,) bethink yourselves that the 
evil is not irreparable. '' It would be much better to ex- 
press in a separate sentence, the thoughts contained in 
this parenthesis; thus : " If your hearts secretly reproach 
you for the wrong choice you have made, bethink your- 
selves that the evil is not irreparable. Still there? is time 
for repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom is 
always honourable.'' — Ste the Appendix to the Exercises. ^ 

% 

CHAPTER III, 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is. Strength. 

By this is meant »uch a disposition and management of 
the several words and memberg^, as shall bring out the 
sense to the best advantage, and give every word and 
ivery member, its due weight ?.nd force. , 

4 sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
Its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some cir- ( 
cumstance in the structure, it may fail in that strength of i 
impression, which a better management would have pro- 
duced. 

The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence^ 
is, to prune it of all redundant words and metnbers. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add 
some importance to the meaning of a jsentence^ always . 
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injure it. Care should therefore be exetcised with respecl 
to synonymous words, expletives, circumlocutions, tauto- 
logies, and the expressions of unnecessary circumstances. 
The attention become-* remiss, when words are multiplied 
without a correspondent multiplication of ideas. " Con- 
tent with deserving a triumph, he refused the honour of 
it ;" is better language than to say, " Being content with 
deserving it,'* &c. 

*' In the Attic commonwealth," says an author, " it 
was the privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, 
to rail aloud and in public/' Better simply thus : *' In 
the'' Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every- 
citizen to rail in pubhc.'* 

Another expresses himself thus : " They returned back 
again to the same city from whence they came forth;" in- 
stead of, " They returned to the city whence they came.'* 
The five words,^ back^ agaitiy same, from, and forth, are 
mere expletives, that have neither use nor beauty, and 
are therefore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word but is often improperly used with ihii : as, 
" There can be tio doubt but that he seriously means what 
he says." It is not only useless, but cumbersome : " There 
can be no doubt that he seriously means what he says.* 
By transposing the paprts ot the sentence, we shall im- 
mediately perceive the propriety of omitting this word : 
*' That he seriously means what he says, there can h6 
no doubt." • » 

"1 am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion^ 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and empha- 
tically destructive., or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom^ 
than the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the 
, pomp of lazy luxury." Would not the f?ill import of this 
noisy sentence be better expressed thus : " I am of opi- 
nion, that nothing i^ more ruinous to a kingdom, than 
luxury and dissipation." 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing 
their ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a 
thing as a man's wounding himself, says, ** To mangle, 
or wound, his outward form and constitution, his natural 
limbs or body." 

But, on some occasions circumlocution has a peculiar 
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force ; as in the foUowhig sentence : " Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right V^ 

In the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tauto« 
logy appear. 

** So it is, that 1 must he forced to get home, partly hy 
stealth, and partly by force, ^^ 

" Never did Atticus succeedt better in gaining the uai 
versal love and esteem of all men." 

The subsequent sentence contains several unnecessary 
circumstances. '* On receiving this information, he arose, 
went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to 
town.'* All is implied in saying, " On receiving this infor- 
mation, he rode to toWn." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree^ is so strong- 
ly characteristic of the simple style of remote ages, that, 
in books of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, 
it is pot at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the following 
scriptural phrases. *' He lifted up his voice, and wept." 
** He opened his mouth, and said." It is true, that, in 
strictness, they are cfot necessary to the narration, but 
they are of some importance to the composition, as bear- ^ 
ing the venerable signature of ancient simplicity. It may, 
on this occasion, be further observed, that the languiif^e 
of the present translation of the Bible, ought not to be 
viewed in an exceptionable light, though some parts of 
it may appear to be obsolete. From Universal admission, 
this language has become so familiar and intelligible, that 
in all transcripts and alhisions, except where, the sense 
is evidently injured, it ought to be carefully preserved. 
And it may also be justly remarked, that, on religious 
subjects, a frequent recurrence of scripture-language is 
attended with peculiar force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to con- 
tract a roundabout method of expression, and to lop off 
excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning 
too closely: some leaves should be left to shelter and 
surround the fruit. Even synonymous expressions may, 
on some occasions, be used with propriety. One is, 
when an obscurer term, which we cannot well avoid em- 
ploying, needs to be explained by one that is clearer 
The other is, when the language of the emotions is ex- 
hibited. Emotion naturally dwells on its object: and 
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when the reader also feels interested, repetition and sy* 
nonjmy have frequently an agreeable effect. 

The following passage, takea from Addison, who de- 
lighted in a full and flowing style, may, by gome persons^ 
he deemed not very exceptionable. ^^ But the^ is no- 
thing that makes its way more directly to the soul -than 
beauty, which immediately diffuses a secret satis&ction 
and complacency through the imagination, and gives a 
finishing to any thing that is great or ttncommon. The 
very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, 
and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all its 
faculties." Some degree of verbosity may be discovered 
in these sentences, as phrases are repeated which seem 
little more than the echo of one another ; such as — dif-' 
fusing sfxtisfaction and complacency through ike imagination 
^^striking the mind noith imvardjoy — spreading cheerfulness 
and deHght through all its faculties. iBut, perhaps, sonie 
redundancy is more allowable on such U^elj subjects, 
than it would be on other occasions. 

After removing superfluities^ the second rule for pro- 
moting the strength of a sentence, is, to attend particu- 
ffirly to the use of copnIatisBs; reUuiveSy and all the parti* 
ties employed for tramntion and connexion. 

These little words,* 6wr, and^ or^ whichf whosey where^ 
iheny therefore y because, &c. are frequently the most im- 
portant words of any ; they are the joints or lunges npon 
which all sentences turn ; and, of course, much of their 
strength must depend upon such particles. The varieties 
in using them, are, indeed, so many, that no particular 
system of rules respecting them can be g^ven. Some 
observations, tending to illustrate the rule, may, however, 
be mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a pre- 
position from the n6un which it governs, is to be avoid- 
ed. As if 1 should say, *' Though virtue borroMrs no 
assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the 
advantages of fortune." Here we are put to a stand in 
thought, being obliged to rest a little on the preposition 
by itself, which, at the same time, carries no significancys 
till it is joined to its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and 
relative particlesi by the frequent use of such phraseology 
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as this : ^' There is nothing which ^sg^sts us sooner than 
the emptj pomp of language."' In introducing a«ul]ject, 
or laying down a proposition, to which we demand parti* 
cular attention, this sort of style is very proper ; but, on 
common occasions, it is better to express ourselves more 
simply and briefly : '^ Nothing disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp of language." 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the' relative, 
where, they think the meaning can be understood without 
it : as, " The man I love ;" " The dominions we pos- 
sessed, and the conquests we made.*' But^ though this 
elliptical style is intelligible, and is allowable in conver* 
isation and epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a se- 
rious and digniiied kind, it ought to be avoided. There, ^ 
the relative should always be inserted in its proper place, 
stnd the construction filled up. '* The man whom I love." 
'* The dominions which we possessed, and the conquests, 
which we made." 

With regard to the copulative particle and, which oc- 
curs so. frequently in ;all kinds of composition, several 
observations are to be mad*- First, it is evident, that 
the unnecessary repetition o/ it enfeebles st^le. The 
following sentence from Sir William Temple, will serve 
for an instance. He is speaking of the refinement of the 
French langaage : " The academy, set up by Cardinal 
Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that age and country, 
and divert them from raking into his politics and ministry, 
brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for 
this last age, been wholly turned to the refinement of 
their style and language ; and, indeed, with such success, 
that it can hardly be equalled, and runs equally through 
their verse and their proiie." Here are no fewer than 
eight ands in one sentence. Some writers oflen make 
their sentences drag in this manner, by a careless multi- 
plication of copulatives. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation, 
that though the natural use of the conjunction and, is to 
join objects together, yet,' in fact, by dropping the con- 
junction, we oflen mark a closer connexion, a quicker 
succession of objects, than when it is inserted between 
t^em. *' I came, I saw, I conquered," expresses with 
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mere ferce the rapidity and quick succession of conquest, 
than if connecting particles had been used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object te another, when we are makings 
some enumeration, in which we wish that the objects 
should appear as distinct from each other as possible, and 
that the mind should rest, for a moment, on each object 
bj itself, copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar ad- 
vantage. As when an author says, *' Such a man miight 
fall a victim to power ; but truths and reason, and liberty, 
iVould fall with him.'* Observe, in the following enume- 
ration made by the Apostle Paul, what additional weight 
and distinctness are given to each particular, by the re- 
petition of a conjunction : '* I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God." 

The words designed to mark the transitioii firom one 
sentence to another, and the connexion between sen- 
tences, are sometimes very incorrect, and perform their 
office in an imperfect and obscure manner. The follow- 
ing is an example of this kind of inaccuracy. " By great- 
ness, I do not mean the bulk of any single object only, 
but the largeness of a whole view. Such are the prospects 
of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert,'* 
&c. The word such signifies of that nature or quality, 
which necessarily presupposes some adjective or word 
descriptive of a quality going before, to which it refers. 
But, in the foregoing sentence, there is no such adjec- 
tive. The author had spoken of greatness in the absti;act 
only ; and, therefore, such has no distinct antecedent to 
. which we can refer it. The sentence would have been 

f introduced with more propriety, by saying. To this class 
belongs or under this head are ranged, the prospects, &c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
same member, the members in the same sentence, and 
even the sentences in the same discourse, are united to- 
gether, and their relations suggested, so they should not 
be either too frequently repeated, awkwardly exposed to 
riew, or made up of poV^'^^U^^A^^, YfUen shorter words 
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would as well convey the meaning. J^l'atwiihstanduig that^ 
insomuch thai^ forasmuch as^ furthermore^ kc* are tedious 
words, which tend to overload and perplex a sentence. ^ 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on tiie 
subject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The first 
is, that the illative conjunctions, the causal, and the dis- 
junctive, when they suit the sen^e, can more rarely be 
dispensed with than the copulative. The second is^ that 
the omission of copulatives always succeeds best, when i 
the connexion of th^ thoughts is either very close, or very 
distant. It is mostly in the intermediate cases that the 
conjunction is deemed necessary* When the connexion 
in thought is very distant, the copulative appears absurd ; 
and when very close, superfluous. ^ 

The third riie for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to dispose of the capitid word, or words^ so that they may 
make the greatest impression* \ 

Thai there are, in every sentence, such capital words on 
which the meaning principally rests, every one must see ; 
and that these words should possess, a conspicuous and dis- , 
tinguished j^ce, is equally plain. iPor the most part, with 
us, the important words are placed in the beginning of the 
septence. So in the following passages : '^ Silver and gold 
have 1 none ; but such as 1 have, give I unto thee,*' &c. ' 
'' Your fathers, where are they? and the prophets, d#^ 
Ihey live for ever ?'* ( 

Sometimes, however, when we intend'to give weight* 
to a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning 
for a. httle, and then bring it out full at the clos^. *" Thus,^ 
says an author, <' on whatever side we contemplate this 
ancient writer, what principally strikes us, is his wonaer\ 
ful invention." 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words in % 
conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order of our 
language must sometimes be inverted. According to thiff 
natural order, the nominative has the first place, the YerK 
the second, and the objective, if it be an active verb tkftt - 
is employed, has the third. Circumstances follow tiie iioni^- 
native, the verb, or the objective, as they happen to bf^ 
long to any of them. << Diana of the Ephesi^os u great»'* 
is the natural order of the sentence. But its streogtiii m 
increased by inversioB^ thus : *' Great is Diana of the Eplie- 
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sians." " I profess, in the sincerity of my heart," &c. is 
the natural 'order of a circnrastdnce. inverted thus : *^ In 
the sincerity of my heart, 1 profess, "&c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sen 
tonces ; others write mostly in a natural style. Each nie^ 
tlwd has its advantages. The inverted possc^^ses strength 
dignity, and variety : the other, more nature « ease, and 
simplicity. We shall give an instance of each method, 
taken from writers of considerable eminence. The first is 
of the inverted order. The author is «peaking of tlfe 
misery of vice. ** This, as to the complete immoral state, 
is, what of their own accord, men readily remark. Where 
there is this absolute degeneracy, this total apostacy from 
all candour, truth, or equity, tiiere are fjBW who do not 
see and acknowledge the misery which is consequent. 
Seldom is the case misconstrued when at worst. The 
misfortune is, that w c look not on this depravity, nor con- 
sider how it stands in less degrees. As if, to he absolute- 
ly immoral, were, in«leed, the greatest misery ; but to be 
80 in a httle degree, should be no misery or harm at all. 
Which, to allow, is just as rensonable as to owfi, that it if 
the greatest ill of a bod^ to be in the utniost manner 
maimed or distorted ; but that to lose the ujse oply of one 
limb, or to be impaired in some single organ or member, 
is no ill worthy tlie least notice/' Here is no violence 
done to the language, though there are many inversions. 
___The following is an example of natural construction: 
'*.Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, of 
mA our senses. It fills the mind with the. largest variety of ^ 
Nieas, converses with iti» objects at the greatest distance, 
imd continues the longest in action, without being tired, or 
•ftliated with its proper enjoyment ar. The sense of feeling 
Wki^ indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, and all 
0>faxeT ideas thatcAter at the eye, except colours ; J)Ut, at 
me same time, it is very much straitened and Cjonfinejd irt 
Us operations," &c. 

But whether wc use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part*of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is 
always a point of consequence, that these capital words 
jihould stand clear and. disentangled from any other words 
that would clog them. Thus, when there are any circum- 
jstznc^B of time, place, or othejr limitvtions, which the prAi 
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cipal object of our sentence requires to have connected 
with it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as not to 
cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a load ot 
circumstances. This will be made clearer by an exam* 
pie. " If, whilst they profess only to please, they secret^- 
ly advise, and give instruction, they may now perhaps^aa 
well as formerly, be esteemed, with justice, the t^est and 
most honourable among authors." This is a well con- \ 
structed sentence, (t contains a great many circumstances ' 
and adverbs necessary to qualify the meaning ; only^ ^ecrel- 
ly, as well, perhaps, now, with justice y formerly ; yet the«a • 
arc placed so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor 
weaken the seqtence ; while that which is the capital ob- 
ject in it, viz. *' being justly esteemed the best and most 
honourable among authors,*' comes out in the conclusion 
clear and detached, and possesses its proper place. See, 
now, what would have been the efiect of a different ar- 
rangement : *' If, whilst they profess to please only, they 
^ advise and give instruction secretly, they may be esteemed 
the best and most honourable among authors, with justice, 
perhaps, now as well as formerly." Here we have pre- 
cisely the same word.s, and the same sense ; but by means 
of the circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the 
capital words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of senten- 
ces, is, that a weaker assertion or proposition should never 
come after a stronger one ; and that, when our sentence con" 
sists of two members, the longer should, generally, be the con* 
eluding one. 

Thus, to say, ** When our passions have forsaken us, 
we datter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken 
them," is both more easy and more clear, than to beg^n 
with the longer part of the proposition : " We flatter our- 
selves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions^ 
when they have forsaken us." 

In general, it is agreeable to find a «entence rising op- 
on us, and growing in its importance, to the very last 
word, when this construction can be managed without af> 
fectation. " If we rise yet higher," says. Addison, " and 
consider the fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that 
are each of them attended with a different set of planets ; 
and still discover new firmaments and new lights, that are 
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^ank Airtfier in those iin£ithomable depths of ether ; w£ 
ai« .ost in such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and con- 
fi>aBded with the magnifieence and immensity of nature.*^ 

The ^J&k role for the strength of sentences is, to awnd 
^michidmg them with an odfMtiff a preposition, or any incon- 
jnitrahU word. 

Agreeably to this rule we should not conclude with 
any of the particles, of, >, /roi/t, wtift, by. For instance » 
it M^a great deal better to say^ ^* Avarice is a cdme of 
which wise men are often gulfy," than to say, '* Avarice 
ifl a crime which wise men are often guilty p£" This is 
a phraaeology which all correcf writers shun ; and with 
reason* For as the mind cannot help resting a Uttle* on 
^e import of. the word which closes the sentence, it must 
be disagreeable to be left pausing on a word, which does 
not, by itself, produce any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a com* 
pound sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though 
not so bad, yet still not proper conclusions o£ a period 
such as, bring about^ lap hold of^ cofne over to^ dear tip, 
and many otl^ of this kind ; instead of which, if we can 
employ a simple verb, it always terminates the sentence 
with more strength. £veo the pronoun t^ should, if pos- 
sible, be avoided in the conclusion : especially when it 
is joined with some of the prepositions ; as, with ity in it^ 
to it. We shall be sensible of this in the following sen 
tence* ** There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing 
and triumphant consideration in religion, than this, of the 
perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the per* 
fection of its nature, without ever arriving at a period 
in ft.'* How much more agreeable the sentence, if it 
had been«o constructed as to close with the word period / 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex- 
presses a circumstance only, always appears badly in the 
> rear of a sentence. We may judge of this W the fol- 
lowing passage : ** Let me therefore conclude by repeat- 
ing, that division has caused all the mischief we lament ; 
that union alone can retrieve it ; and that a great advance 
towards this union, was the coalition of parties, so hap- 
pily begun, so successfully carried on, and of late so un- 
accountably neglected ; to say no worse." This last phrase, 
'* to say no worse/ occasion^ a falUag off at the end. 
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The proper dispositioD ot such circumstances in a sen- 
tence, requires attention, in order to adjust them so as 
shall consist equally with the perspicuity and the strength 
, of the period. — Though necessary parts, they are, how- 
ever, like irregular stones in a huilding, which try the 
skill of an artist, where to place diem with the least 
offence. But it must he remembered, that the close is 
always an unsuitable ^ place for them. Notwitht^tanding 
what has been said against concluding a period with an 
i. adverb, &c. this must not be understood to refer to such 
words, when the stress and signiiicancy of the sentence 
rest chieily upon them. In this case they are not to be i 
considered as circumstances, but as the principal objects : 
as in the following sentence* *' In their prosperity, my 
frionda shall never heaF of me, in. their adversity, al- 
v/ays." Here, '* never" and " always*^ being empbatical 
words, were to be so placed as to make a strong im- 
pression. 

. The sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, 
i?, ihat^ in the members of a sentence^ where two things are 
compared or contrasted with one another ; where either a 
resemblance or an opposition is intended to be expressed 
some resemblance y in the langiuige and construction^ sliould 
he preserved. For when the things themselves correspond to 
each other ^ we naturally expect to find a similar correspond 
deuce in the words. 

Thus, when it is said, " The wioe man is happy when 
he gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he recom- 
mends himself to the applause of those about him ;" the 
opposition would have been more regular, if it had been 
expressed thus : " The wise man is happy when he gains 
his own approbation ; the fool, when he gains that of 
others.'' • • I 

i. *' A friend exaggerates a man's virtues : an enemy in- j 
\^ flames his crimes." Better thus: " A friend exaggerates [ 
a man's virtues ; an enemy, his crimes." 

The following passage from Pope's Preface to his Ho- 
mer, fully exemplifies the rule just given : " Homer was 
the greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the one, 
we most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer 
hurries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads 
ntjS with ai attractive majesty. Homer scatters with a 
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, generous profiuidn ; Virgil bestows with a catefol aag- 
tnficence. Homer, like the Nile, poors out his riches 
mth a sudden overBow ; Virgil^ like a riyer m its ba^^^, 
with a constant stream.'^-— Peiriods thus constructed, when 
introduced with proprie^, and not returning too often, 
hare a sensible beauty. But we most beware of carrying 
our attention to this beauty too &r. It ought only to be 
occasionally studied^ when comparison or opposition of 
^ objects naturally leads to it. If such a construction as 
f tiiis be aimed at, in all our sentences, it leads to a dis* 
agreeable uniformity; produces a regularly returning 
cunk in the period, which tires the ear; and plainly dis- 
covers affectation. 

The $eventh rule for promoting the strength and effect 
of sentences, is, io attend to dke saund^ (fce harmony and 
easy flow, of the words and membtn. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense r^yet soch as 
must not be disregarded. For, as lonr as sounds are the 
Tehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion between the idea which is con- 
veyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys it.— - 
Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoiiing, can hardly be 
transmitted to the mind, by means of harsh and disagree* 
able sounds. The mind revolts at such sounds, and the 
impression of the sentiment must consequently be weak- 
ened. ' The observations which we have to make on this 
subject, respect the choice of words ; their arrangement ; 
the^ order and disposition of the members; and the ca- 
dence or close of sentences. 

We begin with the choioe of words. It is evident^ 
that words are ^ost agreeable to the ear, when they are 
composed of smooth and hquid sounds, in which tiiere 
is a proper intermixture of vowels and consonants ; with* 
out too many harsh consonants rubbing against each other, 
or too many open vowels in succession, to cai^e a hiatus, 
or disagreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever 
soiinds are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same 
proportion, harsh and painful to the ear. Voweb give 
softness ; consonants, strength to the sound of woiA. 
The melody of language requires a just proportioa 'of 
each ; and the construction will be hurt, will be rtndeMJt 
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ei.her grating or effeminate, by an excess of either. 
LvDg Y^^^ ^^ commonly more agreeable to the ear 
tiun monosyllables. They please it l^ the composition or 
^accession of sounds which they present to it ; and accord- 
ingly, the most harmonious lapgnages abound most in 
them. Among words of any length, those are tfie most me* 
lodious, whidi do not run wholly either upon long or short 
syllables, but are composed of an intermixture of them : 
such as, repcfU, profesSy jpower/uZ, velocity^ celerity^ tnde- ' 
pendemtf tn^tuasity* ! 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we must 
avoid the use of such words as the following ; 1. Such as 
are composed of words already compounded, the severA 
parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely 
united : as, '* UnsuccessfulnesSf wrongheadedness^ tender- 
heartedness :" 2. Such as have the syllables which imme- 
diately follow the accented syllable, crowded with con- 
sonants that do not easily coalesce : as, ** Questiorde^Sy 
chraniclersy coneventiciers :*' 3. -Such as have too many syi- * 
lables following the accented syllable : as, ^* Primarily ^ 
cursorily J iummarilyy peremptoriruss :^^ 4. Such as have 
a short or unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by 
another short or unaccented syllable very much resem- 
bling: as, " jHbZiZy, sillily , lowlilyy farrieryJ*^ A little 
harshness, by the collision of consonants, which never- 
theless our organs find no difficulty in articulating, and 
which do not suggest to the hearer the disagreeable 
idea either of precipitation or of stammering, is \>y 
no flieaiis a sufficient reason for suppressing a use- 
ful tifta. The words hedged, fledg'd^ wedg^dy drudg% 
gmdg^d^ adjudg^dy which some have thought very ofien- 
sive, are not exposed to the objections which lie against 
the words above mentioned. We should not do well to 
introduce such hard and strong sounds too frequently; 
but when they are ysed sparingly and properly, they 
have even a good effect. They contribiite to that variety 
in sound which is advantageous to language. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results 
from a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
nicety. For, let the words themselves be ever so well 
chosen, and weD sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the 
melody of the sentence it ntterly lost, or greatly impaired 
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That this is the case, the learners will perceive by the* 
following examples *' Pleasures simple and moderate 
always are the best :" it would be better to say, *' Sim- 
ple and moderate pleasures are always the be^t." " Of- 
fice or ra^ik may be the*recompense of intrigue, versa- 
tihty, or flattery ;" better thus, *' Rank or office may be 
the recompense of flattery, versatility, or intrigue." "A 
great recommendation of the guidance offered by integri- 
ty to us, is, that it is by all men easily understood :'' bet- 
ter in this form ; *' It is a great recommendation of the 
guidance offered to us by integrity, that it is easily un- 
derstood by all men.*' In the following examples, the 
words are neither selected nor arranged, so as to produce 
Ihe most agreeable effect. ^' If we make the best of our 
life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers surt-ounding 
it :" better thus, *' Our life, at the best, is a pilgrimage, 
and dangers surround it." *' We see that we are encum- 
bered with difficulties, which we cannot prevent :'' bet- 
ter, " We perceive ourselves involved in difficulties that 
cannot be avoided.-' *' It is plain to any one who views 
the subject, even slightly, that there is nothing here that 
is without allay and pure :" improved by this form ;. '* It is 
evident to the slightest inspection, that nothing liere is 
unallayed and pure." 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably' 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatise on Edu ■ 
cation . '* We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious 
indeed, at the first ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, 
so full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every 
side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.'* 
Every thing in this sentence conspires to promote the 
harmony. The words are well chosen ; full of liquids, 
and soft sounds ; laborious^ smooth, green, goodly, melodic 
ous, charming ; and these words so artfully arranged, that 
were we to alter the situation of any one of them, we 
should, presently, be sensible of the melod;^'s suffering. 
. To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, 
the following general directions will be found of some use. 
1st, When the preceding word ends with a vowel, let 
the subsequent one Jbegin with a consonant ; and vid 
versa. A true friend^ a cruel enemy^ are smoother an* 
easier to the voice, than a true itnion^ a cruel dtHrtnfer. 
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But when it id more perspicuous or conyenient, for vowels 
or consonants to end one word and beg^n the next, it is 
proper that the voweb be a long and short one ; and that 
the consonants be either a liquid and a mute » or liquids of 
different sorts : thus, a lovely offspring ; a purer design ; 
accdm retreat; are more fluent than, a happy union^ a 
brief petition, a cheap triumph, a putrid distempef, a ccUm 
matron, a clean nurse. From thes^ examples, the student 
will perceive the importance of accurately understanding 
the nature of vowels and consonants, liquids and mutes ; 
with the connexion and influence which subsist amongst 
them. 2d, In general, a considerable number of. long or 
short words near one another should be avoided. - ** Dis- 
appointment in our expectations is wretchedness :*' bet- 
ter thus ; '' Disappointed hope is misery.'* '' No ocirse 
of joy can please us long:'* better, " No course of en- 
joyment can delight us long " A succession of wprds 
having the same quantity in th^accented syllables, whether 
it be lonj? or short, should also be avoided * James was 
needy, feeble, and fearful :" improved thus, *' James 
was timid, feeble, and^destitute." *' They could not be 
happy ; fcr he was silly, pettish, and sullen :" better thus ; 
^' They could not be happy \ for he was simple, peevish, 
and gloomy." 3d, W^rds which begin alike, or end 
alike, must not cqme together; and the last syllable of 
the preceding word, should not be the same as the first 
syllable of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing and 
harmonious to say, *' This is a convenient contrivance;" 
'* He is an indulgent parent ;" <* She behaves with uni- 
form formality ;" as, *' This is a useful contrivance ;" 
'^ He is a kmd parent ;'' ** She behaves with unvaried 
formality." 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, 
with regard to harmony. They should not be too long, 
nor disproportionate to eaqh other. When they have a 
regular and proportional division, they are much easier 
to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better re- 
membered, than when this rule is not attended to : for 
whatever tires the voice, and offends the ear, is apt to 
(nar the strength of the expreasion, and to degrade the 
lease of tlm^uthor. And this is a sufficient ground for 
ipaying attention to the order and proportion of senten- 
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ces, and the different parts of which they consist. The 
following passage exhibits sentences in which the differ* 
ent members are proportionally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, sajrs ; *' But his 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 
knowledge he supplies by sufficiency. When he has 
looked about him as far as he can, he concludes there is 
no more to be seen ;« when he is at the end of his line, 
he 19 at the bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his 
best, he is sure none ever did, or ever can, shoot better, 
or beyond it. His own reason he holds to be the certain 
measure of truth ; and his own knowledge, of what is 
possible in nature." Here every thing is at once easy 
to the breath, grateful to the ear, and inteIHgible to the 
understanding. See another example of the same kind, 
in the 17th and 18th verses of the 3d chapter of the pro- 
phet Habakkuk. We may remark here, that our present 
version of the Holy Scriptures, especially of the Psalms, 
abounds with instances of an harmonious arrangement oi 
the words and members of sentences. 

In the following quotation from Tillotson, we shall he- 
come sensible of an effect very different from that of the 
preceding sentences. '* This discourse, concerning thft 
easiness of the Divme commands, does all along suppose 
and acknowledge the difficulties df the first entrance upon 
a religious course ; except only in those persons who have 
had the happiness to be trained up to religion, by the 
easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous edu 
cation." Here there is some degree of harshness and 
unpleasantness, owing principally to this, that there is 
properly no moreUian one pause or rest in the sentence, 
falling betwixt the two members into which it is divided: 
each of which is so long as to occasion a considerable 
stretch of the breath in pronouncing it. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, 
care should be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleas- 
ant. The following instances may be sufficient to show 
the propriety of some attention to this part of the rule. 
** Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good tem- 
per and prudence, are prosperous in general." It would 
be better thus : '* Virtae, diligence, and is^stry, joined' 
with good temper and prudence, have ever hecn foaDd; 
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the surest road to prosperity." An author speaking oL 
the Trinity, expresses himself thus : " It is a mystery 
which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore 
the depth of." How much better would it have been 
with this transposition : '* It is a mystery, the truth of 
which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we 
humbly adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the long* 
est member of it, and the fullest words, should be re- 
served to the conclusion. But in the distribution of the 
members, and in the cadence of the period, as well as 
in the sentences themselves, variety must be observed ; 
for the mind soon tires with a frequent repetition of the 
same tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the 
close of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also 
be kept within proper boiinds. Sense has its own har- 
mony ; and in no instance should perspicuity, precision, 
or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. All un* 
meaning words, introduced merely to round the period, or 
fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writing. They 
are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a sentence 
always loses more in point of weight, than it can g^in by 
such additions to its sound. See me Octavo Grammar^ o(i 
this chapter. 

See also the appendix to the Exercises. 

CHAPTER IV, 

OF FiaURES OF SPEECH. 

The FOURTH requisite of a perfect sentence, is ;i judici- 
ous use of /he Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every 
sentence ; and, when properly employed,* confers beauty 
and strength on composition ; some jinowledge of it ap- 
pears to be indispensable to the scholars, who are learning 
to form their sentences with perspicuity, accuracy, and 
ibrce. We shall, therefore, .enumerate the principal 
figures, and give them someenhnation. 

In g:eneral. Figures of Sp«;^ ^^f^J ^^^^ departure 
ftorn simplicity of eTpresRion; the idea which yve mean to 
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convey is expresfled in a particular maimer» and with aome 
circumstance added, which is designed to render the im- 
pression more strong and vivid. Whenl say, for instance » 
** That a good man ei^joys comfort in the midst of adversi- 
ty ;" I just express my thoughts in the simplest manner 
possible : but when I say, *' To the upright thera arisetb 
light in darkness :*' the same sentiment h expressed in a 
figurative style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; *^ light," 
is put in the place of ^' comfort," and '* darkness" is used 
to suggest the idea of adversity. In the same manner, to 
say, '* It is impossible, by any search we can make, to ex- 
plore the Divine Nature fully,'' is to make a simple propo- 
sition : but when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, find 
out the Lord ? Canst thou find out the Almigh^ to perfec- 
tion ? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know ?*' this introduces a figure 
into style ; the proposition being not only expreved, but 
with it admiration and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation firom wnat may be 
reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing nncommon^ 
or unnatural. On many occasions, they are both the most 
natural, and the most common method of uttering our sen- 
timents. It would be very difficult to compose any dis- 
course without using them often ; nay, there are few sen- 
tences of considerable length, in which there does not 
occur some expression that may be termed a figure. This 
^ being the case, we may see the necessity of some atten- 
tion, in order to understand their nature and use. 

At the first rise of .anguage, men would begin with 
giving names to the different objects which they discern- 
ed, or thought of. The stock of words would; then, be 
very small. As men's ideas multiplied, and their ac- 
quaintance with objects increased, their store of names 
and words would also increase* But to the vast variety 
of objects and ideas, no language is adequate. No lan- 
guage is so copious, as to have a separate word for every 
separate idea Men naturally sought to abridge tnis la- 
bour of multiplying words without end ; and, in order ts 
lay less burden onXheir mtfmones, made one word, which 
they had already appropriated to a certam idea or oHect, 
li-nd also for some other idea or object, betwepn Wnt^'S 
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and the primary one, they found, or fancied^ some relation. 
The names of sensiUe objects, were the words most early 
introduced ; and were, by degrees, extended to those 
mental objects, of which men had more obscure concep- 
tionsy and to which they found it more difficult to assign 
distinct names. They borrowed, therefore, the name of 
some sensible idea, where their imagination found some 
affinity. Thus, we speak of a piercing judgment, and a £ 
clear head ; a soft or a' hard heart , a rough or a smooth |; 
behaviour. We say, inflamed by anger, warmed by love, \j 
swelled with pride, melted into grief; and these are almost J| 
the only significant words which we have for such ideas. ^ 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the 
two following. •■( 

Firsty They enrich language, and reader it more copi- 
ous. By their means, words and phrases are multiplied, 
for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the 
minutest differences ; the nicest shades and colours of 
thought ; which no language could possibly do by proper 
words alone, without assistance from Tropes. 

Secondly y They frequently give us a much clearer and 
more striking view of the principal object, than we could 
have, if it were expressed in simple terns, sAd divested 
of its accessory idea. By a well chosen figure, even con* 
viction is assisted, and the impression of a truth upon the 
mind, made more lively and forcible than it would other- 
wise be. We perceive this in the following illustratioa . 
of Young • " When we dip too deep in pleasure, we al- 
ways stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxious '^ 
and in this instance : <* A heart boiling with violent pa8« 
sioos, will always send up in&tuating mmes to the head." 
An image that presents so much congruity between a 
moral and a sensible idea, serves, like an argument from 
analogy, to enforce what the author asserts, and to induce 
belief. 

Having considered the general nat^ure of figures, we 
proceed next to particularize such of them as are of tl^e 
most importanw« ; viz. MetaBhor, Allegory, Comparison, * 
Metonymy, Synecdoche, JE^noiiification, Apostrophe, 
Antithesis, Interrogation, ExdamatioD, AjnpUficatlon or 
Clin«ax, &c* 

•^ A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the resem^^ 
s' B b 
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blance which one object bears to another. Hence, it ui 
much allied to simile or comparison, ami is mdeed no other 
than a comparison, expressed in an abridged form. Whea 
I say of some grjeat minister, '* that he upbolds the state, 
like a pillar which supports the weight of a whole edifice,** 
I fairly make a comparison : but when I say of such a 
minister, " That he is the pillar of the ftate," it now 
becomes a metaphor. In the latter case, the comparisou 
* between the minister and a pillar is made in the mhid ; 
but it is expressed without any of the words that denote 
comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken fi^m 
Scripture : ** 1 will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midst of her." " Thou art my 
rock and my fortress." " Thy word is a Vamp to my feet, 
and a light to my path." 

Rules to be obserrcd in the use of metaphors. 

1. Metaphors, as well as other figures, should, <m no occa- 
sion, he stuck on profusely ; and should always ht such, an 
accord ranth the strain of our sentiment. The latter part of 
the following passage, from a late historian, is, in this 
respect, very exc^tionable. He is giving an account of 
the famous act of parliament against irregular marriages 
. m England. "The bill," says he, "underwent a great 
number of alterations and amendments, which were not 
effected without violent contest. At length, however, it 
was floated through both houses on the tide of a grea 
majority, and steered into the safe harbour of royal ap- 
probation." 

'^ 2. Care should be taken that the resemblance, which t$ 
the foundation of the metaphor, be clear and perspicuous^ 
not farfetched, nor difficult to discover. The tranSgresMon 
of this rule makes what are called harsh or forced meta 
phors ; which are displeasing, because they puzzle the 
reader, and instead of illustrating the thought, render it 
perplexed and intricate. 

3. In the third place, we should be careful, in the con- 
duct of metaphors, never to jumhle metaphorical and plain 
a^e together. An author, addressing himself to the 
says: 

- To thee the world its present homage pays ; 
rjie harvest early, bulxwaXvii^ ^^ -pTaw. 
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It ivS plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the 
choice of an improper phrase, he would have said, 

The harvest early, but mature the crop ; « 

and so would have continued the figure which he had be- 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employ 
ing the Hteral word ** praise," when we were expecting 
something that related to the harvest, the figure is broken, 
and the two members of the sentence have no suitable 
correspondence to each other. 

4. We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors 
meet on one object. This is what is calli'd mixed metaphor, 
and is indeed one of the greatest misapplications of thid 
figure. One may be *^ sheltered under the . patronage of 
a great man :" but it would be wrong to sajs *' sheltered , 
under the mask of dissimulation :" as a mask conceals, 
but does not shelter Addison in his letter from ltaly> 
says : 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That long^ to launch into a bolder strain 
The muse, figured as a hor^e, may b^ bridled ; but when 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship ; and by no 
force of imagination, can it be supposed both a horse 
and a sliip at one moment ; bridled^ to hinder it from 
launching,' 

The same author, elsewhere, says, " There is not a 
single view of human nature, which is not sufficient to 
extinguish the seeds of pride." Observe the incoherence 
of the things here joined together ; making a view extin* 
£uishy and extinguisfih seeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should 
not be crowded together on tbe same object ; for the mind 
has difficulty in passing readily throuj^h many difiert:nt 
views of the same object, presented in quick succession. 

The last rule concerning metaphors, is, that they oe not 
too far pursued. If the resemblance, on which the figure 
it munoed, be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its 
minute circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon 
grows wearv of this stretch of fancy ; and we render our 
discburse obscure. This is called straining a metaphor. 
Authors of a lively and strong imagination are apt to run 
into this i^oberance of metaphor. When they hit upon 
a figuM (hat pleases them, they are loth to part with it 
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and frequently continue it so long, as to become tedious 
and intricate. We may observe, for instance, how the 
Ibllowing metaphor is spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 
Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, U> cruise for plea- 
sure ; 
. If gaia'd, dear bought ; and better misa'd than gain'ti. 
Fancy and sense, from an infected shorq. 
Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize * 
Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst, ' 

By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more ; 
Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued ^ 
since it is the representation o^some one thing by another 
that resembles it, and which is made to stand for it. We 
may take from the Scriptures a very fine example of an 
allegov^ , in the 80th Psalm ; where the people of Israel 
are represented under the image of a vine : and the 
figure IS carried throughout with great exactness and 
beauty. '' Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou 
hast cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst 
room before it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and 
it filled the land. The hills were covered with the sha- 
dow of it : and the boughs thereof were like the goodly 
cedars. She sent out her boughs into the sea, and her 
branches into the river. Why hast thou broken down 
her hedges, so that all they which pass by the way do 
pluck her ? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, 
and the wild beast of the field doth devour it. Return, 
we beseech thee, O God of Hosts, look down from hea- 
ven, and behold, and visit this vine !^ See also Ezekiel, 
xvii. 22 — 24. 
I The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an 
allegory, is, that the figurative and the literal meaning he 
not mixed inconsistently together. Ihdeej], all the rules 
that were given for metaphors, may also be applied to 
allegories, Dn account of the affinity they bear to each 
other. The only' material difference between them, be- 
siides the one being short and the other being prolonged^ 
is, that a metaphor always explains itself by the words 
that are connected with it ia their proper and natuval 
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meaning : as, when I say, •* Achilles was a lion ;" " An 
able minister is the pillar of the state ;" the ** lion" and 
the " pillar" are sufficiently interpreted by the mention 
of ** Achilles" and the " minister," which I join to them ; 
but an allegory is, or may be, allowed to stand less con- 
nected with the literal meaning, the interpretation not 
being so directly pointed out, but left to our own reflec- 
tion. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruc- 
tion in ancient times ; for what we call fables or pdrables, 
are no other than allegories. By words and actions at- 
tributed to beasts or inanimate objectb, the dispositions of- 
xnftn were figured ; and what we call the moral, is the 
unljgured sense or meaning of the allegory. . 

A Comparhon »r nmlle, is, when the resemblance be- 
tween two objects is e^tpressed^ in forrn^ and generally 
pursued more fully than the nature of ametaphoi- admits: 
as when it is said, " The actions of princes art- like 
those great rivers, the course of which every one be- 
holds, but their springs have been seen by iev/J^ '* As 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is 
round about his people.*' '* Behold, hovv good aud how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to^voiJiei ia uaity* 
It is like the precious ointment, he, and as the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arises from the iliustra 
tion which the simile employed gives to the principal ob- 
ject ; from the clearer view which it presents ; or the 
more strong impression which it stamps, upon the mind. 
Observe the effect of it in the following instance. The 
author is explaining the distinction between the powers 
of sense and imagination in the human mind. *^ As wax," 
says he, ** would not be adequate to the purpose of sig- 
nature, if it had not the*power to retain as well as to re- 
ceive the impression, the same holds of the soul witli 
respect to sense and imagination. Sense is its rec'eptire 
power; imagination, its retentive. Had it sense without 
imagination, it would not be as wax, but as wslter, where 
though aU impressions are instantly made, yet as soon as 
they are made, they are instantly lost^ 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding" is 
coicerned much more ttem the fancy : and therefore the 
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rules to 'be ohserred, with respect to them, are, that 
they be clear, and that they be useful ; that they tend 
to render our conception of the principal object more 
distinct ; and that they do not lead our yiew aside, and 
bewilder it with any false light. We should always re- 
member that similes are not arguments. However apt 
they may be, they do no more than explain the write i^a 

.. sentiments, they do not prove them U be founded on truth. 

:< Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 

V which are too faint and remote. For these, in place oi 
assisting, strain the mind to comprehend them, and throw 

i: no light upon the subject. It is also to be observed, that 
a comparison which, in the principal circumstances, car" 
ries a sufficiently near resemblance, may become unnatu- 
ral and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing is more oppo* 
/ site to the design of this tigure, than to hunt after a great 
number of coincidences in minute pointsj merely to show 
how far the writer^tS ingenuity can stretch the resem- 
blance. ' 

A-Metonymy is founded on ike several relations, of cause 
and effect, container and contained, sign and thing signi- 
fied. When we say ; ** They read Milton," the cause 
is put instead of the effect ; meaning '* Milton's works/' 
On the other hand, when it is said, '* Gray hairs should 
be respected," we put the effect for the cause, meaning 
by ** gray hairs,'" old age, " The kettle boils," is a 
phrase where the name of the container is substituted 
for that of the thing contained. '' To assume the sceptre," 
is a common expression for entering on royal authority • 
the sign being put for the thing signified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part fi>r the 

% wjbole ; a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; 
in general, when any thing less, or any thing more, is 
put for the precise object meant ; the figure is then catt» 

I ed a Synecdoche or Comprehension. It is very common, 

jf for instance, to describe a whole object by some remark- 
able part of it : as when we say, " A fleet of twenty 
»a»<," in the place of " ships;** when we use the **head'* 
for the **per8ony'* the ** waves** for the " sea.** In like 
manner, an attribute may be put^or a subject: as, 
** Youth" for the " young,'* the " deep,'* for thfc " sea;'* 
and sometimes a subject for its attribute* .. .^ '^ ->r 
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Personification or Prosopopoeia, is that figure by which 
we attribute life aod action to iDanimate objects. The 
use of th^s figure is rery natural and extensive : there is 
a wonderful prooeness in human nature, under emotion^ to 
animate all objects. When we say, *^ the ground thirsts 
for rain," or, '* the earth smiles with plenty ;*' when we 
speak of •* ambition's being restless^^ or, ** a disease's 
being deceitful ; ' such expressions show the facility with 
which the mind can accommodate the properties of Uv-' 
ing creatures to things that are inanimate, or to abstract 
conceptions of its own foroHng. The following are 
striking examples -from the Scriptures : " When Israel 
w^nt out of Egypt, the house of Judah from a people of 
strange language ; the sea saw it, and fled : Jordan was 
driven back! The mountains skipped like rams^ and 
the little hiUs like lambs. What ailed thee, O thou sea * 
that thou fleddest l Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven 
back ? Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams ; and ye 
little hills, hke lambs ? Tremble, thou earth, at the pre- 
sence of the Lord, at the presence of the God of Jacob." 

'* The wilderciess and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them : and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 



rose." 



Milton thus describes the inunediate effects of eating 
the forbidden fruit. Terror produses the figure. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and nature gave a second groan ; 

Sky low'r'd, and, mutt'ring thunder, some sad drops 

Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. n \ 

The Impatience of Adam to know his origin, is suppo- 
sed to prompt the personification of all the objects he 
beheld^ in order to procure, information. 

; Thou sun, said I, fair light ! - c 

-. And thou enligfatcn'd earth, so fresh'^and g^y ! "^ ': 
'. Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains^ ?? 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, \ 
n Tell, if yo« saw, how came I thus, how here X ' 

We shall give a remarkably fine example of this figure^ 
from bishop Sherlock. He has beautifully personified 
Natiiral Religion : and we may pejrceive, in the persojliiK 
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cation, the spirit and grace which the figtue, when well 
conducted, bestows on discourse. The author is com- 
paring together our Saviour and Mahomet. " Go (says he) 
to your Natural Religion : lay before her Mahomet, and 
his disciples, arrayed in armour ^nd blaod, riding in tri- 
imph over the spoils of thousands who fell by his victori- 
ous sword. Show her the cities which he set in flames, 
the countries which he ravaged and destroyed, and the 
miserable distress of ail the inhabitants of the earth. 
iVhen she has viewed him in this scene, carry her into 
nis retirement; show her the Prophet's chamber; 
iiis concubines and his wives ; and -let her hear him al- 
lege revelation, and a Divin<> command, to justify his 
adultery and lust/' 

'* When she is tired with this prospect, then show her 
the blessed Jesus, humble and meek^ doing good to all 
the sons of men. Let her see him in his most retired 
privacies ; let her follow him to the mount, and hear his 
devotions and supplications to God. - Carzy her to his 
table, to view his poor fare ; and hear his heavenijr 
discourse. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and con- 
sider the patience with which he endured the scoffs and 
reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; let 
her view him in the agony of death, and bear his last 
prayer for his persecutors ; * Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.' — ^When Natural Religion 
. has thus viewed both, ask her, which is the Prophet ot 
God ? — But her answer we have already had, when she 
saw part of this scene, through the eyes of the Centurion, 
who attended at the cross. By him she spoke, and said, 
' Truly this man was the Son of God.' *' This is more 
than elegant ; it is truly sublime. The whole passage is 
animated ; and the Figure rises at the conclusion, when 
Natural Religion, who, before, was only a spectator, is 
introduced as speaking by the Centurion's voice. 

This figure of speech is sometimes very improperly and 
extravagantly applied. A capital error in personifying 
objects^ is, to deck them with fantastic and trifling circum- 
stances. A practice of this sort dissolres the potent 
charm, which enchants and deceives the reader ; and 
either leares him dissatisfied^ or excites, perhaps, his risi 
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Another error, frequent m descriptiye personificatioa^f 
consists an introducing them, when the subject of discns- 
fiion is destitute of dignity, and the reader is not prepared - 
to relish them. One can scarcely pertve, with compo- 
sure, the following use of this figure. ' It is the language 
of our elegant poet Thomson, who thus personifies and 
connects the bodily appetites, and their gratifications. 
Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 
J Pirbduce the mighty bowlr 

Jl Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn .;.^^»^ 

I? ; Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat \ ^ 

Of thirty years : and now his honest front 
Fliames in the light refulgent. 

It is to be remarked, concerning this figure, and short 
metaphors and similes, which also have b^en allowed. to* 
be thie proper language of high passion, that they are the 
proper expression of it, only on those occasions when it 
is so far moderated as to admit of words. The first ana 
highest transports seem to overwhelm the mind, and are 
denoted by silence or groans : next succeeds the violent 
and passionate language, of which these figures constitute 
a great part. Such agitation, however, cannot Ung con- 
tinue ; the passions having spent their force, the mind soon 
subsides into that exhausted and dispirited state, in which 
all figures are improper. 

Apostrophe is a turning off from the^tpegular course oi 
the subject, to addreiss some person or thing ; as, *^ Deatjh 
is swallowed up in victory. death I where iy thy sting? 
O grave I where is thy victory ?" 

The following is an instance of personification and apo* 
strophe united : '* O thou sword of the Lord ! how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyself up into thy scab- 
bard, rest and be still I How can it be quiet, seeing the 
Lord hath given it a charge against ,Aske Ion, and against 
the sea-shore ? there hath he appointed it." See also 
an extraordinary example of these figures, in the 14tb 
chapter of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th verse, where 
the prophet describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

A principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to 
deck the object addressed with afiected ornaments ; by 
which authors relinquish the expression of passion^ amd 
gubstitute for it the language of fancy 
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Another frequent error is, to eictend this figure to too 
great length. The language of yiolent passion is' always 
concise, and often abrupt. It passes suddenly firom 
«ne object to another. It oflen glances at a thought, 
starts from it, and leayes it unfinished. The saccession 
of ideas is irregular, and connected by distant and uncom-. 
mon relations. On all these accounts, nothing is more 
unnatural than long speeches, uttered by persons undet 
the influence of strong passions. Yet this error occurs 
in several poets of distinguished reputation. 

The next figure in order, is Antithesis, Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast 
or opposition of two objects. Contrast has always the 
effect, to make each of the contrasted objects appear in 
the stronger light. White, for instance, never appears 
so. bright as when it is opposed to black ; and when both 
are viewed together. An author, .in his defence of a 
friend against the charge of murder, expresses himself 
thus : *' Can you believe that the person whom he scru- 
pled to slay, when he might have done so with full justice, 
in a convenient place, at a proper time, with secure im« 
punity ; he made no scruple to murder against justice, in 
an unfavourable place, at an unseasonable time, and at 
the risk of capital condemnation ?" 

The following example<» further illustrate this figure. 
Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, Without rage ; without overflowing, fiilL 

*' If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase 

his stores, but to diminish his desires.'* 

^' If you regulate your desires according to the stand- 
ard of nature, you will never be poor; if according ts 
the standard of opinion, you will never be rich." 

A maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives the 
form of the two hst examples ; both because it is sup- 
posed to be the fruit of meditation, and because it is de- 
signed to be engraven on the memory, which recalls it 
more easily by the help of such contrasted expressions. 
But where such sentences frequently succeed each other}- 
where this becomes an author's favourite and prevailing 
manner of expressing himself, his style appears too much 
studied and laboured ; it gives us the impression of an 
author attending more to his manner of saying thiiyp 
than to the things themselves* 
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The following Is a beautiful example^ of Aotithesii; 
" If Cato may be censored, severely indeed, b«t justly,' 
for abandomng the cause of liberty, which he would jtot, 
however, survive ; what shall we say of those, who cm- 
brace it faintly, pursue it irresolutely, grow tired of it 
when they have much to hope, and give it up when they 
have nothing to fear ?" — The capital antithesis of this 
sentence, is instituted between the zeal of Cato for liber- 
ty, and the indiflferehce of some others p£ her pjatrons j 
But, besides the leading antithesis, there are two subor-^ 
dinate ones, in the latter member : *' Grow tired of it, 
when they have much to hope : and give it up, when 
they have nothing to fear." ) 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of 
this figure, in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 

** He has visited all Europe,— not to survey the sump- 
luousness of palaces, or the statcliness of temples ; not ' 
to make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modem 
arts ; nor to collect medals, or collate manuscripts :— but 
to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of sorrow 
and pain ; to take the gdi^fi and dimensions of misery, de- 
pression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, to 
attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and com- 
pare and collate the distresses of all men, in all countries." 

The next figure concerning which we are to treat is 
called Hyperbole or Exaggeration* It consists in magni- 
iying an object beyond its natural bounds. In all lan- 
guages, even in common conversation, hyberbblical 
expressions very.firequently occur : as swifl as the wind ; 
as white as the snow ; and the like ; and tfie common 
forms of compliment, are almost all of them extravagant 
hyperboles. If any thing be remarkably good or great 
b its kind, we are instantly ready to add to it some ex- 
aggerating epithet, and to make it the greatest or best 
we eifer saw. The imagination has always a tendency to 
gratify itself, by magni^ing its present object^ and car- 
rying it to excess. More or less of this hyperbolical 
turn will prevail in language, according to the liveliness 
of imagination among tibe people who -speak it. Hence 
joung people ^eal much in hypeibokt. H^'^^^^ ^%>»^'- 
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guage of the Orientals was far more bjperbohcal, than 
ih^Lt of "the Europeans, who are of more phlegmatic, or, 
f erhapAwe may say, of more correct imagination. Hence, 
among nil writers in early times, and in the rude periods 
of society, we may expect this figure to abound. Greater 
experience, and more cultivated society, abate the warmth 
of imagination, and chasten the manner of expression. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either such as are em- 
ployed in description, or such as are suggested by the 
vvn^th of passion. AH passions without exception, love, 
terror, amazement, indignation^ and even grief, throw 
the mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, and of 
course prompt a hyperbolical style. Hence the following 
sentiments of Satan in Milton, as strongly as they are 
described, contain nothing but what is natural and proper ; 
exhibiting the picture of a mind agitated with rage and 
despair. 

Me, miserable ! which way shall I J9y 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is Hell, myself am Hell ; „ ^> ;. 

And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, t • " 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 

The fear of an enemy augments the conceptions' of the 
size of their leader. " I saw t^eir chief," says the ^cout 
of Ossian, " tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted 
fir; his shield, the rising moon: he sat on the shore, 
like a cloud of mist on the Jiill." 

The errors frequent in the use of Hyperboles, arise 
either from overstraining', or introducing them on unsuit* 
able occasions. Dryden, in his poem on the restoratioa^ 
of king Charles the Second, compliments that monarch, ' 
at the expense of the sun himself 

That star at your birth shone out so bright, | 

It stain'd the duller sun's meridian light. 

This is indeed mere bombast. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain, by any precise rule, the proper measure and boun- 
dary of this figure. Good sense and just taste must de- 
tjermine the point, beyond which, if we pass, we become 
eirCniFagaDt. 
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Fision is another figure of speech, wfiich is proper 
only in animated and warm composition. It is produced 
when, instead of relating something that is past, we use 
the present tense, and describe it as actually passing 
before oifr eyes. I'hus Cicero, in his fourUh^ inraliOn 
against Catiline : " I seem to myself to behoU^ftui city, 
the ornament of the earth, and the capital of all nations^ 
suddenly involved in one confls^gration. I see before me 
the slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying unburied in the 
midst of their ruined country. The furious countenance 
cf Cethegus rises to my view, while, with a savage joy . \ 
he is triumphing in your piiseries." 

This manner of description aepposes a sort of enthu- 
siasm, which carri^ the person who describes, in some 
measure out of himself; and, when well executed, must 
needs, by the force of sympathy, impress the reader or 
hearer very strongly. But, in order to a successful ex- 
ecution, it requires an uncommonly warm imaginatioOji 
and so happy a selection of circumstances, as shall make 
us think we see before our eyes the scene tiiat is de- 
scribed. ' 

Interrogation* The unfigured, literal ase of interro^-' 
tion^ is to ask a question : but when men are strongly 
moved, whatever they would affirm or deny, with great 
earnestness, they naturally put in the form of a question, 
expressing thereby the strongest confidence of the truth 
of their own sentiment, and appealing to their hearers 
for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus Balaam ex y 
pressed himself to Balak. <« The Lord is not a man that 
he should lie, neither the son of man that he should 
repent. Hath he said it ? and shall he not do it ? Hatk 
he spoken it ? and shall he not make it good?" $ < 

Interrogation gives Jife and spirit to discourse. We see 
this in the animated, introductory speech of Cicero agaiatt 
Catihne : " How long will you, Catiline, abuse our pe- \ 
tience J Do you not perceive that your designs are diKo- ^ 
vered ? ^— He might indeed have said ; « You abuse our 
patience a long while. You must be sensible, that your 
designs are discovered." But it is easy to perceiw, hew 
much this latter mode of expression &lls short of the ftiw 
and vehemence of the former. i 

^ Exclamattons are the eflfect of stronf emotiMit ef (he 

Cc ^ _ 4 
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mind; such as, surprise, admiratioii^ joy, grief^ and the 
like. '^ Wo is me that I sojoam in Mesech, that I dwell 
in the tents of Kedar!" Pst^ms. 

'* O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a foun* 
tain of teaon, that I might weep day and night, for the 
slain of the daughter of my people I O that I had in the 
wilderness a lodging-place of wayfaring men !^ JeremdaJu 

Though interrogations may be introduced into close 
and earnest reasoning, exclamations belong only to 
strong emotions of the mind. When jadiciously employ- 
ed, they agitate the hearer or the reader with similar 
passions : but it is extremely improper, and sometimes 
ridiculous, to use^ them on trivial occasions, and on mean 
or low subjects. The unexperienced writer often attempts 
to elevate his language, by the copious display of this 
figure : but he rarely or never succeeds. He frequently 
renders his composition frigid to excess, or absolutely lu- 
dicrous, by calling on us to enter into his transpor/s^ 
when nothing is said or done to demand emotion. 

Ifony is expressing ourselves in a manner contrary lo 
ou^ thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to add force 
to our observations. Persons may be reproved for their 
negligence, by saying ; " You have taken great care in- 
deed." Cicero says of the person against whom he was 
pleading ; *' We have great reason to believe that the 
modest man would not ask him for his debt, when he pur- 
sues his life." 

Ironical exhortation is a very agreeable kind of figure ; 
which, after having set the inconveniences of a things 
in the clearest hght, concludes with a feigned encourage- 
ment to pursue it. Such is that of Horace, when, having 
beautifully described the noise and tumults of Rome, he 
adds ironically ; 

" Go now, and study tuneful verse at Rome." 

The subjects of Irony are vices and follies of all kinds : 
and this mode of exposing them, is often more effectual 
than serious reasoning. The gravest persons have not 
declined the use of this figure, on proper occasions. The 
wise and virtuous Socrates made great use of it, in his 
endeavours to discountenance vicious and foolish practices. 
^ Even in the sacred writings, wc have a remarkable in 
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stance of it. The prophet £lijah, when he challenged 
the priests of Baal to prove Uie truth of their deity, 
'' mociCed theln, and said: Cry aloud for he is a god '.^ 
either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
or peradventure he sleepeth, and must h6%waked.'* ^ 

Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united : as in 
Cicero's oration for Balbus, where he derides his accu- 
ser, by saying ; '* O excellent interpreter of the laW ! 
master of antiquity ! corrector and amender of our con- 
stitution !'* 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention, is what 
writers call Amplification or Climax, It consists ii) height- 
ening all the circumstances of an object' or action, wmch 
we desire to place in a strong light. Cicero gives a 
lively instance of this figure, when he says ; '* It is a 
crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of 
guilt to scourge him ; little I^ss than parricide td put him 
to death : what name then shall I giye to the act of cru- 
cifying him ?'' > 

Archbishop Tillotson uses this figure very happily, to 
recommend good and virtuous actions : '* After we have. 
practised good actions awhilet.they become easy; and 
when they are easy, we begin to lake pleasure in them ; 
and when they please us, we do them frequently ; and 
by frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit ; and con- 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature ; and so far as any 
thing is natural, so far it is necessary ; and we can hardly 
do otherwise ; nay, we do it many times when we do not 
think of it." 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a 
beautiful climax, taken from the charge of a judge to the 
jury, in the case of a woman accused of murdering her 
own child. *' Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain , 
another ; if an adversary had killed his opposer, or a 
woman occasioned the death of her enemy ; even these i 
criminals would have beei capitally punished by the Cor- | 
nelian law; but if this guiltless infant, that could make 
no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse, what 
punishment would not then the mother have demanded ? 
With what cries and exclamations would she have stunned 
your ears! What shall we say then> when a woman, 
guilty of homicide, a mother^ of the murder of her inno-' 
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cent child, hath comprised all those misdeeds in one ein- 
gle crime ? a crime, in its o^m pature, detestable ; in a 
woman, prodigioos ; in a molher, incredible ; and perpe - 
trated against one whose age called for compassion, whose 
near relattoa claimed affectioD, and whose innocence de* 
served the highest favour." 

We have now finished what was proposed, concermng 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sentences. The former has been con« 
sidered under the heads of Purity^ Propriety, and Pre- 
cision ; and the latter, under those of Clearness, Unity, 
Strength, and the proper use of Figurative Language. 
Though many of those attentions which have been re- 
commended, may appear minute, yet their effect upoft 
writing and style, is mach greater than might, at first, be 
im|Lgined. A sentiment which is expressed in accurate 
language, and in a period, clearly, neatly, and well ar- 
ranged, atways makes a stronger impression on the mind, 
than one that is expressed inaccurately, or in a feeble ox 
embarrassed manner. £very one feels this upon a com- 

g arisen: and if the effect be sensible in one sentence, 
ow much more in a whole discourse, or composition that 
U made up of such sentences ?^ 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and 
into which all others might be resolved, uodoubte^y is, 
to Qommunicat^^ ih correct langwtge, and in the clearest and 
tnost natural order ^ ihe ideas which pe mean to transfuse ilifo 
ine minds of others* Such a selection and arrangement of 
words, as do most justice to the sense, and express it 
to most advantage, make an agreeable and strong mipres- 
flion. To these points have tended all the rules which 
have been given. Did we always think clearly, and were 
we, at the same time, fully masters of the language in 
which we write, there wouJd be occasion for few rules. 
Our sentences would then, of course, acquire all those 
properties of clearness, unity, strength^ and accuracy, 
which have been recommended. For we may rest as- 
sured, that whenever we express ourselves ill, besides 
the mismanagement of language, there is, for the most 
pa^, some mistake in our manner of conceiving the sub- 
ject Embarrassed, ^obscure, and feeble sentences, are 
geneialiy, if not always, the result of embarrassed^ ob' 
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scure^ and feeble thought. Thought and expression act 
and re -act upon each other. The understanding and lan- 
guage have a strict connexion ; and they who are learn- 
ing to compose and arrange their sentences with accuracy 
and order, are learning, at the same time, to think witli 
accuracy and order ; a consideration which alone will re- 
compense the student, for his attention to this branch of 
literature. For a further explanation of the Figures &f 
Speech, see the Octavo Grammar , on this subjects 



The reader may find « very considerable enlargement of the preeedine Adimii- 
da, in the Third Edition of the Octavo Grammar. preceuiug ^ppen. 

He may also find, at the end of the Twelflh, dt any subsequeirt edition of the 
^ejrtotheLxercises, a copious AlphabeUcal /iirfe* to the various subjetts con- 
tained m the Grammar, the Exercises, and the Key to the Exercises. This Index 
lorms, at the same time, an Epitome of • ,'e chief rules and principles of tte 
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ADDRESS 

TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 



The Compiler of these elements of the English 
lAnguage, hopes it will not be deemed inconsistent witfi 
the nature and design of his work, to make a short 
% address to the yomig persons engaged in the study of it, 
respecting their future walks in the paths of literature, 
and the chief purpose to which they should apply their 
acquimtions. 

In forming this Grammar, and the. volume of Illus- 
trations connected with it, the author was influenced 
by a desire to facilitate your progress in learning, and, 
at the same time, to mapress on your minds principles ^ 
of piety and yirtue. He wished also to assist, in soine' 
degree, the labours of those who are cultivating yoiir . 
undeisdandings, and providing for you a fund of rational. - 
and useful emplo}rment ; an em^yment calculated to 
exclude those frivolous pursuits, and that love of ease . 
and sensual pleasure, which enfeeble and corrupt the 
minds of many inconsiderate youth, and render them 
vselees to society. 

Without your own best exertions, the 'concern of 
ofiieis for your welfare, will be of little avail ; with 
Hum, you may fiirly promise yourselves success. The 
tvriter «f this address, therefore, recommends to you, 
4D camest co-operation with the endeavours of your 
jMffDtb to pffOfDOlt /our msprovement and hqppmen* 
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This co-operation, whilst it secures your own pro- 
gress, will afford you the heart-felt satisfaction, of 
knowing that you are cherishing the hopes, and aug- 
inenfing the pleasures, of those with whom you are 
connected by the most endearing ties. He recom- 
mends to you also, serious and elevated views of the 
studies in which you may be engaged. Whatever 
may be your attainments, never allow yourselves to 
rest satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, nor with i 
a selfish or contracted application of them. When 
they advance only the interests of this stage of being, 
and look not beyond the present transient scene, their 
influence is circumscribed within a very narrow sphere. 
The great business of this life is to prepare, and 
qualify us, for the enjoyment of a better, by culti- 
vating a pure and humble ,state of mind, and che- 
rishing habits of piety towards God, and benevolence 
to men. Every thing that promotes or retards this im- 
portant work, is of great moment to you, and claims 
yOurfiijt and most serious attention. ! < 

.If, then, the cultivation of letters, aiid an advance- 
ment in knowledge; Kte found to strengthen and en- 
laige your minds,' to purify and exalt your pleasures, 
and to dispose you to pious and virtuous sentiments and 
conduct, they produce excellent effects; which, with 
your best endeavburs to improve them, and the Divine 
blessing superadded, will not fail to render you, not 
only wise and good yourselves, but also the happy m- 
struments of diffusing wisdom, religion, and goodness 
around you. Thus improved, your acquiatioDS beconie 
handmaids to virtue ; and they may •ventually serve to 
increase the rewardSi which the Suj^fMie Being has 
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promised to faithful and well-directed exertions, for the 
promotion of truth and goodness amongst men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of your friends, 
and. the tendency ol these attainments ; if you grow 
vain of your real or imaginary distinctions, and regard 
with contempt, the virtuous, unlettered mind ; if you 
suffer yourselves to be absorbed in o^er-curious or tri* 
fling speculations ; if your heart and principles be de- 
based and poisoned, by the influence of corrupting and 
pernicious books, for which no elegance of comtposition 
can make amends ; if you spend so much of your time 
in literary engagements, as to make them interfere with 
higher occupations, and lead you to forget, that pious 
and benevolent action is the great end of your being : * 
if such be the unhappy misapplication of youi;, acquis' 
sitions and advantages, — instead of becoming a blessing 
to you, they will prove the occasion of greater con- 
demnation ; and, in the hour of serious thought, thej 
. may excite the painful reflections, — that it would have 
been better for you, to have remained illiterate and 
unaspiring; to have been confined to the humblest 
walks of life ; and to have been even hewers of wood 
and drawers of water all your days. 

Contemplating the dangers to which you are ex- 
posed, the sorrows and dishonour which- accompany 
talents misapplied, and a course of indolence and 
folly, may you exert your utmost endeavours to avoid 
them ! Seriously reflecting on the great end for which 
you were brought into exbtence ; on the bright and 
Encouraging examples of many excellent young per- 
sons 9 and on the mournful deviations of ^hers, who 
once were promising; may you be so wise as to choose 
end follow that path, which leads to honour, useful- 
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ness, and true enjoyment ! TI^Hs the moniing of your 
life, in which pursuit is ardent, and obstacles readily 
give way to vigour and perseverance* Embrace this 
favourable season; devote yourselves to the acquisition 
of knowledge and virtue ; and humbly pray to God 
that be may bless your labours. Often reflect on the 
advantages you possess, and on the source from whence 
they are all derived. A lively sense of the privileges 
and blessings, by which you have been distinguished, 
will induce you to render to your heavenly Father, the 
}ust returns of gratitude and love : and these fruits of 
eaHy goodness will be regarded by him as acceptable 
offerings, and secure to you his favour and protection* 

Whatever di£Sculties and discouragements may be 
found in resisting the allurements of vice, you may 
be humbly confident, that Divine assistance will be 
afforded to all your good and pious resolutions; an4 
that every virtuous effort will have a correspondent re- 
ward. ¥ou may rest assured too, that all the advan- 
tages arismg from vicious indulgences, are light and 
contemptible^ as well as exceedingly transient, com** 
pared with the substantial enjoyments, the present 
pleasures, and the future hopes, which result from 
piety and virtue. The Holy Scriptures assure us, 
that " The ways of wisdom are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and that ail her paths are peace :" ^^ that re- 
ligion has the promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is (o come :" and that the truly good 
man; whatever may be the condition allotted to him 
by Divine Providence, " in all things gives thanks, 
and rejoices even in tribulation." — Some of these 
sentiments have been finely illustrated by a celebrated 
poet. The author of this address presents the illus- 
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tration to you, as a striking and beautiful portrait o{ 
virtue : with his most cordial wishes, that your hearts and 
lives may correspond to it ; and that your happiness 
here, may be an earnest of happiness hereafter. 

*< Know then this truth, (enough for man to knovr,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below : 
The onlj point where human bliss stands still ; 
And tastes the good, without the fall to ill : 
Where only merit constant pay receives. 
Is blessM in what it takes, and what it gives ; 
The joy unequall'd, if its end it gain. 
And if it lose, attended with no pain : 
Without satiety, though e'er so bless'd ; 
And but more relish*d as tJie more distressed : 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acqui[*4 $ 
For ever exercisM, yet never tir'd ; 
liefer ^fhtiteilr-whileone man's oppress'd ; 
Never dejected, while" anoTficrs bless'd; 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain ; 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. — 
For him alone hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 
Till lengthen'd on to faith, and uncoufin'd. 
It pourfr the bliss that fills up all the mind.*' 

'?:. . THE EOT) 
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Of ikt same booksellers ^nay he hady new editions of the 
following booksy by the same author* 

2, Abridgment of Murray s Grammar. cts. 

The Stereotype edition. Price - - - - • 80 

2. English Grammar. The Stereotype edition - - 75 

3. English Exercises. Price .---•- 62| 

4. A Key to the Exercises. Price - - - - 62J 



•* Mr. Murray's Grammar, Exercises, and Key to the Exercises, form altogether, 
P by far, the most complete ami judicious analysis of the English language, that has 
k hitherto been published. The rules for composition are excellent; the examples 
T are selected with taste and judgment : and the execution of the whole displays an 
t unusual degree of critical acuteness and sagacity." Aimual Review^ 1802. 

"I\ir. Murray's English Grammar, English Exercises, and Abridgment of the 
Grammar, claim our attention, on account of their being composed on the principle 
we have so frequently recommended, of combining relic;iout and moral improve- 
ment with the elements of soientitic knowledge. BU|: as it is not a oart of our plan, 
to enter into a particular examination of works of this nature, we shall only say, 
that they have long been in nigh estimation." a 

•* The late learned Dr. Blair gave his opinion of them in the following terms : ♦ Mr. 
' Lindley Murray-'s Grammar, with the Exercises md the Key in a separate volume. 

* 1 esteem as a most excellent performance 1 tnink it superior to any work of that 

* nature we have yet had , and am persuaded that it is, by roucb, the best Grammar 

* of the English language extant. On Syntax, in particular, he has shown a won- 

* derful degree of acuteness and precision, in ascertaining t ho propriety of languagSt 
» *and in rectifying the numberless errors which writers »re apt to commit. Most 

* useful these books must certainly be to all who are applying theraeelvMto the 

* arts of composition.' " (iuardian y Kdtuation^ Jvljf^ 1803. 
*• This Grammar is a publication of much merit, an .• fully answers the profes- 

eions in the title. The Appendix contains some of the be«t rules .or writing elegant^ 
ly, and wKH propriety, that we recoUrct to liave seen." 

Month if lievienf^ Jidy, 1796. 

I ** We have been much pleased with the perusal of Mr. Murray's *' English Ex- 
» ercises." They occupy, with distinguished excellence, a moat important place in 

the science of the English language; an'1. us surb, we r^n warmly re^'ommend them 
I to the teachers of schools, as well a<: ic all thot^e ^ho are • risirous of atti^nins cor- 

reetness and precision ^n t heir native tou.^ue " Mu tSly Review, J«2y, 1797 

** This book (English Exercises) hmi Ij^en accidentally m -ri-iid: but wew;il]ingl^ 
repeat the pra wo we formedy gave the author for his Engl isii trnimmar. There is 
great judgment .shown in the^oo Exercises ; and, what is no •■orbiiii<n merit, the great' 
est perspicuity in the adaptation of the examples to the «-everiil rules." 

BrUisk (Viftc, rfovrntber, 1798. 

" The very general approbation, which this grammar ha.s received- fron the pub- 
lic, ie sufficiently indicative of its merits: and we have niu^b pleasure in coonrin* 
ing the decision of the public, respecting its superiority over hII other English gram- 
mars. We request the author to continue bis exertions for the instruction of the 
nsmg generaUon." CritUdl Revir.m, Jme, 1801 

•* The principle upon which all the publications of Mr Murrar, for the in- 
struction of the rising generation, are founded, is such as gives him an unquestiona- 
ble claim to public protection. The man who blends religion and morals with tha 
elenaenta of scientific knowledge, readers an eminent service to society : sad where 
tbilitj of execution is added to excellence of design, a.s in tbe praMnt case, thu 
claim becomes irresistible." AnU-jtuMHn Rtakf, Jamuary, 1804. 

" Our sentiments, with regard to the omission or insertion of the relative pro- 
■oun, are exactly stated by Mr. Lindley Murray, the ingenious author of the best 
Eoglith Grammar, beyond all comparison, that has yet aiii>eared." 

Imperial RevUm^ September 1 1605 

" We rejoice that this Grammar has attained to so extensive a circulation : aou 
wc earnestly recommend it to all, who are desirous ef M4uiriDg*a clear and com- 
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prebemlve kaowladge of tiiB English languue ; but mora especially to ttioM who 
■re engaged is tlie granuBaueal instruction of yontb; aa we here no dcniht that tber 
will derive from it tlie moat Taluable BMlntance to their iaboura.** 

EduHe ReHof, Septtmber, laos. 

5. Introduction to the English Reader. The 5(e. 

notype edition. Price 37^cts. 

*' Onr pacea bear ample teatimooy, both to the ability and the diligence of Mr. 
Murray. His different publicaticma eYince much sound judgment and good sense ; 
aud his selections are very well calculated to answer the intended purpose. What 
Mr. Murray observea. in his system of rules for assisting children to read with pro- 
priety, is worth attention : the precept with which he concludes, is ^ticularly so; 
' Find out, and imitate a good ex^ple.* ** Britith Critic^ Novtmbtr^ 1801. 

6. The English Reader. Stereotype edition. Price 75 cts. 



This selection reflects much credk on tb^ taste of the Compiler ; and the arrange- 
ment of the varidus pieces is judicious. Tbe preliminary rules for enunciation are 
useful, snd clearly delivered!. We therefore recommeud this small volume to tbose 
who wish to attam, without tne help of instructera, tbe important advanta^etr of 
thinking and speaking with propriety." Montkly Keview, AugmU 1799- 

7. Sequel to the English Reader. Price 1 dollar. 

** We have already borne our testinnmy to the high merit of Mr. Murray, as an 
acute grammarian, and as blending, in his -various works, with uncommon happiness, 
a delicate and correct taste both in literature and morals. We are pleased, though 
not anrprised, to see that the public has demanded a new edition of tbe respectable 
work now before us." Annual hevurr, J80t. 

** We regard, as a Tery valuable improvement, the biographical and critical Apptn- 
dix^ introduced into this edition of the " Sequel to the Englisn Reader.'* This com- 
pilation appears more free from objectionable passages, and belter adapted to the im- 
provement of youth, than any other of the kind which we have seen." 

Eclectic Rcvierr, Junty 1805.* 

** The second edition of this excellent school l-ook contains the addition of nine 
extracts selected from Addison, Carter, Hawkesworth. &c. An Appeiuiiii. aJ^ of 
•2 pages is subjoined, containing Biographical Sketches of the authors fron> whom 
this selection is made. These are executed with brevity and neatness- We have 
no hesitation in recommending this selection, as tbe best of its kind." 

Critical Review, May, 1805. 

8. A First Book for Children. The Eighth edition. 

Price 6J-cts. 

" This very iinproved primer is intended to prepare the learner for the author's 
Bnillih Spelling-Book j and is particularly designed by him, to assist mothers in tbe 
instruetim of weir young children.— This little volume is entitled to our recom- 
nendatioo." Monthlif Aevteip, April, 180ft. 

9. An English Spelling-Book. Price 20 cts. 

«* We recommend to the public this most important little volume, as the only 
work with which we are acquainted in the English Language, for teaching children 
toread, writtenby aphiloaopherandamanoftaste." 

•^ Literary Journal, November, 1804. 

♦ This little book is eintularly well adapted to answer the purpose for which it is 
intended : and must be an acceptable present to the teachers of EngUsh youth. Air. 
M irray, who l«a already diqilayed greet skill in the department of instruction, wm 
tcquire a*luitional reputition from this manual. Tbe rules for speUing Md pronun 
elation are good, and the Lessons, Examples, and Eiercises, are judiciously cno- 
aen. The book is entitled to our recommendation." 

MoMkly Review t ^P^^» ^^^ 
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